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PREFACE 


HE present edition of the First Epistle to the 

Corinthians is based upon the new edition 

in the Cambndge Greek Testament for Schools and 

Colleges. It has been my object to preserve all 

the essential matter of that edition, but on some 

questions the treatment here is necessarily less 
comprehensive. 

I have thought it best to treat fully in the intro- 
duction each of the main subjects of the Epistle: 
if this has led to some amount of repetition, I hope 
it will at the same time have promoted clearness 
and thoroughness in the exposition of some very 
unfamiliar and complicated matters. 

The obligations under which this commentary 
lies will be apparent from the notes. But I wish 
particularly to repeat here the acknowledgment 
I have already made in the edition of the Greek 
text, of the invaluable assistance I have- received 
throughout from the Right Reverend Bishop Wallis, 
now Archdeacon of Sarum. 


6 May, 1916. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. CORINTH. 


Corinth, in the time of S. Paul, was a Roman colony, 
founded about 46 B.c. by Julius Caesar, the residence of 
the proconsul of the senatorial province of Achaia, a great 
emporium of trade between the East and Rome, with a mixed 
seafaring and mercantile population of Italians, Greeks, 
Jews and other Orientals, and with the usual character- 
istics of a great commercial city, set by its harbours, 
Lechaeum and Cenchreae, on two seas (bimaris Corinthus). 
It inherited the fame of the old Corinth, destroyed by 
Mummius in 146 B.c., and was proud of its inheritance: 
but it had, in reality, little in common with the ancient 
Greek town; and among the contemporary cities of Hellas, 
it was the least Greek. Its Italian character was indicated 
by the fact that it was the first city of Hellas to admit 
the brutalising institution of the gladiatorial games: the 
luxury, dissipation and public immorality were alien to 
the comparative refinement and simplicity which charac- 
terised the Greek towns of the time: and it offered freer 
hospitality than others to the strange religions of the 
East. Its predominant characteristics were those of a 
great mercantile and seafaring population, barely affected 
by traditional culture, by the self-respect of a homo- 
geneous community, or by the common reverence for a 
national or municipal religion. It was a cosmopolitan 
city, without the responsibilities of empire or nationality. 
Its gods were the gods of sensual pleasure and self-indul- 
gence: and in its social condition it was proverbial for the 
open practice of sexual vice and the existence side by side 
of the worst extremes of poverty and riches. That there 
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was any interest in the specifically Greek pursuits of 
philosophy and rhetoric at this time, there is little direct 
evidence, beyond what is suggested by the first Epistle. 
But the tomb of Diogenes the Cynic was to be found there: 
and we hear of the presence there of Demetrius the Cynic 
and friend of Seneca, evidence that in Corinth as elsewhere 
the wandering Cynic preachers found an audience. At a 
later date we are told that letters and learned men 
flourished there. And indeed we may assume that where 
Greeks were gathered together, rhetoric and the philosophy 
of the day would find their devotees. But we may safely 
conclude that their main effects were the barren logo- 
machies or declamations of the schools, or the fanatical 
individualism of the Cynics. 

One common interest roused the enthusiasm of the 
populace and attracted visitors from all parts of the empire. 
Soon after the refounding of the city, Corinth resumed the 
presidency of the Isthmian games. There, as at the other 
great games-centres of Greece, the athlete reached the 
zenith of his fame: and the worship of physical skill and 
prowess filled the void left in men’s minds by the decay 
of all political ambitions and national hopes (Mommsen, 
OUCH aL P2701.) 

‘The ideal of the Corinthian was the reckless develop- 
ment of the individual. The merchant who made his 
gain by all and every means, the man of pleasure sur- 
rendering himself to every lust, the athlete steeled to every 
bodily exercise and proud in his physical strength, are the 
true Corinthian types: in a word the man who recognised 
no superior and no law but his own desires’ (Von Dobschitz, 
Die urchr. Gemeinde, p. 18). 

There was, indeed, in the welter of debased humanity, 
one community which preserved a strong moral con- 
sciousness, a pure religion and an indelible national spirit. 
The Jews, in Corinth, as in so many other great cities of 
the empire, had great privileges and influence enough to 
make their privileges respected. They were apparently 
numerous: their position among alien crowds made them 
cling with the greater tenacity to their peculiar social 
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institutions and religious beliefs and practices, even when, 
as was probably the case in the Dispersion, they took some 
colour from the surrounding atmosphere of thought. But 
for the most part such influence was superficial. They 
remained a nation apart, with their own internal discipline 
and a considerable degree of sélf-government. On the 
other hand, they attracted the attention and even the 
adherence of many among their neighbours, who were 
looking for a more sober way of life and a loftier religion 
than they could find elsewhere. The ‘worshippers,’ as 
they were called, because they attended the worship 
of the Synagogue without entering into the Jewish 
community itself, formed in the communities of the Dis- 
persion a fringe of Gentile adherents sought after by the 
Jews themselves, not only from religious motives but on 
social and even political grounds. The importance of this 
class, in the spread of the Gospel, can hardly be over- 
estimated. They formed the bridge by which S. Paul 
crossed the gulf between the Jewish and the Gentile worlds. 
They were the occasion at once of his greatest conquests 
and of the bitterest envy and hostility directed against 
him by the Jews, who felt that he was reaping the harvest 
of their own endeavours. They account for the rapid 
spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles in the cities of 
Asia Minor and Greece, as well as in Rome, and explain 
the phenomenon of his letters, addressed. .in so many 
instances to what appear to be almost wholly Gentile 
readers. 

But this brings us to the consideration of S. Paul’s 
work in Corinth and the character of the Church which he 
there established. 


2. S. PAUL AND CORINTH. 


S. Paul’s first visit to Corinth! was the climax of his 
second missionary journey, in which he planted the Gospel 
in Europe. He came alone. He had been driven from the 
cities of Macedonia by the violence of the Jews, and had 


1 For dates see the Table, pp. Ixxiv f. 
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left Athens amid the jeers of that University town, though ° 
not without fruit. If, first, we follow the story given in 
Acts (c. xvili.), we find him repeating here the plan, which 
he had already adopted and which indeed the necessities 
oi the case prescribed at his entry into a new city. He 
began by speaking in the synagogue to the mixed con- 
gregation of Jews and Greeks, and trying to convince his 
hearers (v. 4) that the Messiah had come in the person 
of Jesus (v. 5). He had already (v. 2) found a lodging 
with members of his own trade, Aquila and Priscilla, Jews 
lately arrived from Rome, whence they had been expelled 
by the edict of Claudius. Whilst he was thus closely 
engaged with the exposition of the Gospel (v.5), he was joined 
by Silas and Timothy, coming back from their several 
missions to Macedonia, no doubt with pressing requests 
that S. Paul would return thither (cf. 1 Thess. iii. 1 f.). 
‘With this request he was prevented from complying by 
the pressure of work at Corinth, as well as adverse influences 
in Macedonia. Apparently not long after their arrival the 
work in the synagogue was finally stopped by the opposition 
of the Jews (v. 6). Forced to turn his back upon them, he 
transferred his centre of teaching to the neighbouring house 
of Titus Justus (v. 7), a Greek who had been accustomed 
to worship in the synagogue and had there heard and 
accepted his teaching. The fact that Justus’s house gave 
room for the meetings S. Paul now held there shows him 
to have been a man of substance. The time spent in the 
synagogue had not been altogether fruitless. Many others 
of the ‘worshippers’ had been convinced as well as his new 
host. But we are told of only one Jewish convert, or rather 
of one family. ‘Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed 
in the Lord, with his whole house’ (v. 8). And the meagre- 
_ ness of the result of his strenuous efforts, particularly among 
those whom he never ceased to regard as his own people, 
left S. Paul with_a sense of depression and failure. He 
might well feel that all that he could do had been done; 
he was clear: and yet the disappointment would be as 
bitter and the outlook none the less gloomy. At this 
critical stage his confidence is renewed and his exertions 
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stimulated. In a vision the Lord Himself, ‘whose he was 
and whom he served,’ bids him lay aside his gloomy appre- 
hensions, and continue to ‘preach the word in season and 
out of season’ strong in the protection of his Master and 
in the assurance that He had ‘much people in this city’ (v. 9). 
All thoughts of leaving were givefi up: he settled down to 
his work among the Greeks and continued preaching and 
teaching in Corinth for the next eighteen months. 

Such is S. Luke’s account of the beginnings of the Gospel 
in Corinth. It is important to notice that he deals only 
with the earliest beginnings. As in other cases, his main 
interest is to show how the Gospel passed from the Jewish 
to the Gentile world. Once the transition is effected, he 
summarises all that went to the building up of a church 
amidst the new environment in the fewest possible words. 
The only other incident he records is that remarkable one 
in which S. Paul was brought into relation with the Roman 
authorities, and acquitted by the proconsul of any crime 
against the Roman State. He then leaves the case of 
Corinth with a brief statement which shows us that Aquila 
and Priscilla have become Christians, and that a group of 
‘brethren,’ an organised church, exists in Corinth. We are 
left to conclude that that church is quite predominantly 
Gentile, however important the services which it may 
have received from the few Jews who have thrown in their 
lot with the Gentiles. 

It is at this point, as it appears, that the references, 
which the Epistles give us, to the founding of the church 
at Corinth, take up the story. There is little reference in 
them to Jewish Christians among the first converts. The 
one certain reference is to Crispus (1 Cor. i. 14), if he may 
be identified with the ruler of the synagogue mentioned in 
Acts xviii. 8. On the other hand in r Thess. ii. 15; 2 Thess. 
ill. I, 2, we have a clear indication, probably contemporary, 
of the vehement opposition of the Jews, and in 1 Thess. 
iii. 6, 7 a contemporary account and in 1 Cor. ii. 1 f. a vivid 
reminiscence of that depression and anxiety which is 
shown in Acts xvili. 9 to have been relieved by the vision 
of the Lord. For S. Paul the effective beginning of his 
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_ work at Corinth dates from his retirement to the house of 
Titus Justus: and ‘the fear and trembling,’ with which, 
as he looks back, he remembers coming to them, was not 
caused by the ill-success of his work at Athens, but by the 
faiiure of his work in the synagogue at Corinth. Moreover 
we may also find the contrast with the simplicity of his 
preaching when he came to them, his insistence on the Cross 
of Christ as his whole message, not in any philosophical 
turn which he is conjectured to have adopted in Athens, 
but in the elaborate controversy of scripture interpretation 
and deduction which he had used in the synagogue in vain: 
such methods did not remove the scandal of the Cross: and 
in the house of Justus he adopted simpler methods. The 
presence there of many of ‘the worshippers,’ who followed 
him, made it natural indeed to appeal to the ancient 
scriptures still (cf. 1 Cor. x. 1, xv. 3), but the staple of his 
argument was the deeper and wider theme of the love of 
Gop revealed on the Cross, and His power revealed in the 
resurrection of the Lord. 

It is probable that among these ‘worshippers’ we 
should place Stephanas and his household, the firstfruits of 
Achaia, that is, of the new predominantly Gentile church, 
and perhaps others of the little band of names, which we 
find scattered throughout the Epistles, Fortunatus and 
Achaicus, Gaius (1 Cor. i. 14; Rom. xvi. 23), Erastus, 
Quartus, Tertius (Rom. 7b.), and Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11). 
Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1) would mark the extension of the 
preaching to Cenchreae, the seaport. But of course some 
of these may have been the fruit of the new period of 
activity. Then it was that the growth of the church 
became rapid. The great majority of the new converts 
were naturally Gentiles (1 Cor. vi. II, x. 14, xii. 2), and 
they for the most part of the poorer and less educated 
@lasses')(1 Cor. 1, 26, vi. 9=11), 

S. Paul had for his coadjutors in this work Silvanus and 
Timothy (2 Cor. i. 19) though probably their labours were 
intermittent, owing to journeys to Macedonia. Sosthenes, 
who is associated with him in the address of the first 
Epistle, cannot safely be identified with the ruler of the 
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synagogue of the same name mentioned in Acts xvill. 17. 
Titus would appear not to have had dealings with the 
Corinthians till a later period; he is mentioned only in the 
second Epistle. And later teo came Apollos (Acts xviii. 27), 
and probably other travelling preachers of varying gifts 
and not always concordant motives. But to no one of 
them, nor to all, did the Corinthian Christians owe a debt 
comparable to that which they owed to S. Paul. He was 
the planter, founder, father, and peculiar apostle of the 
church. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian community 
and of S. Paul’s relations with it receives little attention 
in the Acts. We are told that Apollos! passed from 
Ephesus to Corinth and preached there: and that S. Paul 
himself? passed three months there in the winter following 
his departure from Ephesus and preceding his last recorded 
visit to Jerusalem. For further information we must look 
to the Epistles. From the ‘first Epistle to the Corinthians’ 
we learn that he wrote from Ephesus, before a certain 
Pentecost (xvi. 8), a reply to a letter received from Corinth 
(vil. 1), which apparently in its turn was occasioned by a 
letter of S. Paul’s to Corinth (v. 9). He had also received 
an oral account of affairs at Corinth from ‘Chloe’s people’ 
(i, Ir), and no doubt also from Stephanas, Fortunatus and 
Achaicus (xvi. 17), who may have been the bearers of the 
letter from Corinth. There is no reference in this Epistle 
to any other visit to Corinth than the original visit: 
though it is of course possible that there may have been a 
second visit, made from Ephesus, before this Epistle was 
written. Leaving that question for the moment, we note 
that the general relation of S. Paul to the Corinthians as 
a body indicates the maintenance of the original relation, 
even if there were signs of dissatisfied or even antagonist 
elements. The church consults its founder on numerous 
points of difficulty;; and he replies with an authority 
unstrained and confident and an affection which reveals 
no sense of injury or want of reciprocation. Only in the 
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first four chapters is there any hint of a rift in the mutual 
confidence: and the manner in which the difficulty of the 
parties is treated suggests that it was a question of certain 
personal exaggerations and ambitions, which had not so 
far produced any widespread effect in the church in the 
directions either of dispute of the authority of S. Paul or 
of antagonism to his person and teaching. 

The ‘second Epistle’ presents a remarkable contrast. 
From it we gather that there has been a crisis in the relations 
between S. Paul and the church which threatened at one 
time to develop into a final breach. There has been a 
second visit, and of a very painful kind. The danger is 
past and a large portion of the letter is occupied by the 
statement of the reconciliation and of S. Paul’s thankfulness. 
The feelings expressed, whether of apprehension and 
indignation in cc. x.—xill., or of renewed affection and 
confidence in cc. iix., are of the intensest degree. No 
other epistle manifests such a sustained strain of strong 
personal feeling. It is inconceivable, psychologically, that 
the events which occasioned this contrast could have 
taken place before the first Epistle was written: and the 
problems to which they give rise belong for the most part 
to the commentary on the second Epistle. 

The Epistle to the Romans was written from Corinth 
during those winter months which S. Paul, in achievement 
of his hope, passed there. ‘Gaius the host of me and the 
whole church, Erastus the treasurer of the city, and Quartus 
the brother’ are joined in the greetings to the church at 
Rome (Rom. xvi. 23). S. Paul’s work in those parts was 
finished (Rom. xv. 23): we may probably gather from the 
calm and confident tone of that epistle, that all the brotherly 
affection and restoration of mutual confidence which he 
had hoped from that visit were abundantly granted. 

Once again after a long interval he visited the city of 
so many joys and-pains. ‘Erastus stayed on in Corinth’ 
(2 Tim. iv. 20) tells us that on that last journey of Paul the 
prisoner to his martyrdom in Rome, the way led through 
Corinth. We may allow the imagination to rest for a 
moment on that last meeting between the apostle and the 
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disciples, who owed it to him that they were disciples of 
the one Lord, between the founder and the church which 
he had guided and sustained through so many storms and 
perils, the father whose unwearying love and faithful 
discipline had kept his children fhrough all the dangers of 
youth and manhood, now Paul the prisoner, the aged, 
passing to his last reward. 


3. PEACE ANDY, LYAT IC. 


The place of writing is fixed by xvi. 8. S. Paul is at 
Ephesus, and purposes to stay on there till Pentecost. In 
the Acts we are told of a sojourn at Ephesus extending 
over two years (xix. 10) or ‘a space of three years’ (xx. 31), 
followed by a journey to Macedonia and a three months’ 
stay in the winter in Achaia immediately preceding the last 
journey to Jerusalem. The letter then was written from 
Ephesus: the reference to Ephesus by name in xv. 32 
should not be regarded as inconsistent with this conclusion. 

The date, then, must fall before the Pentecost of the 
year in which S. Paul left Ephesus. But how long before? 
There is little in the letter itself to give us greater precision. 
The form of phrase implies that it was not more than a 
year before: but at any time within the preceding year 
the phrase would be natural. ‘A great door and effectual’ 
has been ‘opened,’ and Pentecost is no doubt named as 
allowing a sufficient interval for taking full advantage of 
that opening. It is improbable therefore that the preceding 
Passover gives the time of writing: the allusion to the 
Passover in v. 8 is completely explained by the context, 
and does not suggest any chronological conclusion. The 
importance of the precise date becomes serious only in 
connexion with the train of events implied in the second 
Epistle. We are forced by that Epistle to allow time for 
developments at Corinth after thé receipt of this first 
Epistle, for news of these developments reaching Ephesus, 
for a visit to Corinth, painful and brief, and the return to 
Ephesus, for a painful letter despatched to Corinth, and 
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the report of its effect brought to S. Paul in Macedonia. 
Although it would be possible to compress these events 
within the period between the Passover and the autumn, 
say November, of that year, a longer interval would be 
more natural: and we may place the Epistle in the later 
autumn or early winter of the last year of the stay at 
Ephesus. In that case, about two years and six or nine 
months had elapsed since S. Paul was last at Corinth. 

During that time we may be sure that communications 
between the Apostle and the young Christian church had 
been frequent (cf. 2 Thess. il. 2). But of these we hear 
only of one letter on each side. In v. 9 S. Paul refers to 
a letter which he had written to Corinth, and in vil. r to 
a letter he had received from Corinth. Of the letter referred 
to in v. 9 we have no remains, unless, as some think, 
portions of it are embedded in one or other of our letters. 
Of the letter from Corinth we can at least state some of 
the subjects, as the greater part of our first Epistle deals 
with questions raised by the Corinthians in that letter, 
perhaps indeed the whole of cc. vil.—xv. incl., and even 
much of c. xvi. 


4. THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 


It seems clear from the whole tone, as well as from 
incidental allusions in the letter, that the church in 
Corinth was mainly composed. of converted Gentiles. 
There is little if anything to suggest that it included any 
considerable element of converted Jews. There is appar- 
ently no question of the obligation of the law: the discussion 
of things lawful and unlawful is conducted on quite inde- | 
pendent lines. The reference to ‘our fathers’ (x. 1) implies 
indeed the continuity of development from the church of 
the old Dispensation to the church of the new: but that is 
consistent with a predominantly Gentile character in the 
community addressed (see note), and is a constant element 
in S. Paul’s thought. The free use of the Old Testament 
shows that those scriptures remained for the new church 
a treasury of religious example and instruction. 
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As in other cases, the maintenance of this heritage 
would be facilitated by the apparently large nucleus of 
‘worshippers’ whom S. Paul carried with him from the 
synagogue. The community consisted of all classes. 
While the lower and uneducated class of artisans and 
shopkeepers seems to have predominated, we must not 
overlook the indication that many, though relatively few, 
of the educated and wealthy classes were included. The 
character of the party dissensions points to this: the 
partisans have to be reminded that they do not form a 
large proportion of the community; but that implies that 
they were actually fairly numerous. The wealthy were in 
sufficient numbers to form their own sets and cliques, and 
the wise to give currency to the views and principles which 
led ‘the strong’ to maintain social relations with their 
heathen friends and acquaintances. Among the individuals 
named we find a ruler of the synagogue, a treasurer of the 
city, a wealthy man who could keep open hospitality for 
the ‘whole church,’ and, apparently, business people such 
as Stephanas and Chloe, with their households of slaves. 
The proportion of Latin names seems to indicate that 
many of the descendants of the Roman colonists were among 
the converts; but no doubt the majority were Greeks: 
while the mixed population of the busy seaport may be 
supposed to have provided the church with some repre- 
sentatives of the many races which congregated there. 

It was to a church composed of such elements, and after 
a period of about four years from its foundation, that the 
first Epistle was addressed. The first impression that it 
suggests is of a society given up to unseemly wrangles 
and bitter divisions, cropping up even in its most 
sacred assemblies: still implicated in the loose living of 
the heathen surroundings from which it was scarcely 
struggling to be free, dangerously unsettled in its moral 
judgments, and easily misled or gravely uninstructed in 
the elements of the Christian faith. * It is clear that there 
was an absence or at least a weakness of self-government: 
no central authority kept in check the warring elements or 
decided the grave questions which troubled the young 
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church. While there were abundant marks of Christian 
enthusiasm, the application of Christian principle to daily 
life was undecided and wayward. The profound problem 
of giving moral expression to their religious convictions 
baffled those who were attempting it, and found some, 
perhaps many, who saw no need even for the attempt. 
Men were more interested in the superficial emotions and 
the speculative discussions, which the new faith occasioned, 
than in the purifying of the personal and social life which 
their allegiance to the new Lord demanded. On every 
hand the rags of their heathen practices and thoughts 
hampered them; they were bound hand and foot with the 
grave-cloths of their dead selves. 

It rings strangely when we find S. Paul addressing such 
a society as this, as ‘the church of Gop, sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints’: when he thanks Gop for their 
proficiency in utterance and knowledge, for their lacking 
no spiritual gift. And the strangeness is even emphasised 
by the general tone of the letter. Throughout he meets 
their need by appeal to the highest standards and deepest 
conception of their union with Gop in Christ. He does 
not hesitate to appeal to their advanced knowledge of 
what the true Christian state is. They are a shrine of Gop, 
an abode of the Holy Spirit: they have been washed, 
sanctified, justified: their bodies are shrines of the Holy 
Spirit dwelling in them. In their assemblies they knew 
themselves to be partners in Christ: much was uttered 
which could be recognised as the true outpouring of the 
Spirit: and there were many signs of the eager desire to 
help and to care for those that needed help and care. In 
a word, it was a strangely mixed society. But if we are 
to estimate its condition fairly, we must recognise that 
S. Paul felt it worth while to address to them the loftiest 
appeals and the most profound teaching. For all their 
waywardness, self-conceit, and self-deception, yet he saw 
in them the seed of great spiritual growth: and here and 
there at least, in individuals and in families, that growth 
was more than mere promise. The very fact that these 
questions of morality and faith were raised by them for 
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his advice shows a strong determination in the church 
itself to wrestle with its temptations. We are looking in 
fact upon a phenomenon of the deepest interest, the gradual 
growth of a new spiritual life, a new moral order, a new 
social organism in the midst of the most adverse circum- 
stances and out of most unpromising material. Over the 
troubled waters of that great and worldly city we are shown 
the Spirit moving, and the new heaven and the new earth 
being gradually created. ‘If a man is in Christ, there is 
a new creation: the old things pass, lo! a fresh state is 
come to pass: but all this is from Gop’ (2 Cor. v. 17). 


5. THe First EPIsTLe. 


At the time when the first Epistle was written, not more 
than four years had elapsed since the first preaching of the 
Gospel in Corinth. There had, as we have seen, been 
correspondence between S. Paul and his friends already. 
A letter from S. Paul had already dealt, in some degree, 
with a prevailing danger. A letter from Corinth is the 
immediate occasion of this reply. But besides this letter 
S. Paul had other channels of communication, and had 
received through them information which made him wish 
to speak his mind. 

It may be well to set out the main topics which were 
thus raised. 

S. Paul first deals with the reports he has received from 
travellers from Corinth, referring to the following subjects: 
(1) The existence of cliques in the church, cc. i—iv. 

(2) A grave case of discipline, or, rather, of the absence 
of discipline, c. v. I-13. 

(3) The existence of a litigious temper among the 
members of the church, c. vi. I-III. 

(4) Christian freedom and the religion of the body, 
c. vi. 12-20. . 

The whole of the rest of the Epistle, with the exception 
of c. xvi., would seem to be occupied with questions raised — 
by the Corinthians in their lettet. These are: 
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(5) The Christian theory and practice of marriage, c. vii. 

(6) The Christian duty in relation to meats offered to 
idols and the social questions involved, cc. viii—xi. I. 

(7) The regulation of Christian assemblies, c. xi. I, 2, 
as regards: 

(a) the place of women in the assemblies, c. xi. 3-16; 

(6) the order of the common feast, c. xi. 17-34; 

(c) the nature and exercise of spiritual gifts, cc. xii., 
Salibl  SIAy 

(8) The doctrine of the resurrection, c. xv. 

It is well to note the variety of these subjects. Internal 
politics, the grave moral questions raised in connexion 
with marriage and the discipline of the body, the social 
relations of Christians with their heathen neighbours, 
church discipline and order, the fundamental question of 
the nature and operation of the Spirit in the individual 
and in the church, and finally the great doctrinal question 
of the resurrection with its tremendous practical implica- 
tions are all raised and dealt with. The bare enumeration 
gives a vivid impression of the keenness of the life in the 
young society. There can be no doubt that they took 
their new religion seriously. If it is the part of faith to 
ask questions and to raise doubts, there was no lack of 
faith among them. If some were over-confident and quick 
with theories and answers, many hesitated and feared the 
ready solution. Here was fruitful soil for the skilled 
husbandman. And as a skilled husbandman S. Paul 
encourages growth, even where he prunes. Perhaps in 
none of his epistles have we more conclusive instances of 
the keen insight and firm hand, with which he cuts to the 
nerve of the difficulties propounded, and meets the detailed 
problems with fundamental solutions. 

The difficulties to be met were partly due to the strange- 
ness of the claim that the whole life of body as well as 
spirit, of daily business as well as what are commonly felt 
to be more definitely religious practices, must be brought 
under the rule of Christ, that all life must be spiritualised, 
and all religion moralised! But they were also partly due 
to the complexity of social. conditions. It was impossible 
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to give a rule for every case, even if it had been desirable. 
S. Paul lays down great principles. He distinguishes 
between them and certain advice which he gives in 
particular cases, leaving much freedom to the individual 
conscience. He is indeed expougding not a code of laws 
but a new life: and in laying down the lines of growth 
much must be left to the experience of the life itself. It is 
high testimony to the general soundness of the community 
that S. Paul can and does so often appeal to their sense of 
what is right and truly Christian. 


6. THE PARTIES OR CLIQUES. 


The first subject which S. Paul tackles in this letter is 
the subject of the Parties. We notice that apparently no 
reference had been made to them in the letter he had 
received from Corinth: though it is quite possible that 
some of the questions raised in that letter had been subjects 
of disagreement and dispute between the parties. He has 
heard of them by report from Chloe’s people. And the 
indication of that report was that there were ‘controversies’ 
among the Corinthians and that these controversies 
were conducted by groups of persons or the teachers of 
such groups, which professed to attach themselves to great 
persons in the church. Before attempting to examine the 
significance of the party names, we must first be clear as to 
the extent of the division implied, and secondly, consider 
what light S. Paul’s argument in i. 1o-iv. fin. throws on 
their characteristics. 

In the first place, then, it is clear that there was so 
far no outward breach of communion in the church. 
‘Controversies’ is the word chosen to describe these dis- 
sensions: and the stronger word ‘divisions’ (schisms) is 
used (i. 10) to describe a state, of which they are still only 
in danger. Nor do the later chapters of the Epistle show 
any sign of outward division. The free and the scrupulous, 
the strong and the weak, are still regarded as of one com- 
munity: and even the serious defects of their common 
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worship do not go further than most regrettable and 
blameworthy distinctions between rich and poor. They 
still unite for common worship. It is the prevalence of 
the controversial temper, and the attempt to gain sanction 
for it by what will be seen to be the unwarranted use of 
great names, which are the subjects of S. Paul’s criticism. 

Secondly we ask, how does S. Paul deal with the matter, 
and what conclusions can we draw from his way of dealing 
with it as to the character and extent of the controversies ? 

The subject’ appears to be dealt with in i. 13-iv. fin.: 
at least these chapters hang together and seem to spring 
directly from the mention of the parties. 

A. To begin with (i. 13-17), he meets their assumption 
of certain great names for their leaders by the direct appeal 
to the sole and exclusive dedication to Christ. It was 
Christ who was crucified for them and into Christ’s name 
were they baptized. He does this in the boldest way by 
asking if they put his own name in the place of Christ’s. 
We cannot conclude from this that the names were chosen 
on the ground that these were the baptizers of the several 
groups. The question as to the Crucifixion shows that 
this deduction would carry us too far. Nor would it suit 
those who took the name of Cephas, except on the improb- 
able assumption (see below) that he had preached as a 
missionary in Corinth: and on S. Paul’s showing it would 
make the Pauline party insignificantly small. The point is 
simply to put in the sharpest contrast their partisan cries 
and their true allegiance. But it throws some light on our 
question by showing that S. Paul was confident that they 
would at once recognise the force of the argument; that 
he had not gathered from ‘Chloe’s people’ that the 
differences of opinion touched their fundamental Christian 
status. 

B. Ini. 18-iii. 2 we have a declaration of the central 
subject of the wisdom of Gop, and an exposition of a con- 
trast between the method of the world in acquiring wisdom, 
and the Christian method. The method of the world 
proceeds by ‘wisdom of word,’ ‘superiority of word and 
wisdom,’ ‘persuasive words of wisdom’; that is to say, by 
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clever argument, rhetorical exposition, and logical com 
pleteness of exposition, all the weapons of the contro- 
versialist trained in the schools. That this cannot be the 
true Christian method he shows first by reminding them 
how that central subject of Gop’s wisdom, Christ crucified, 
acknowledged by themselves, entirely failed to commend 
itself to the wisdom of the world: it did not satisfy those 
ideas of wisdom, nor could it be understood by those 
methods. Soit was not predominantly, still less exclusively, 
the wise and successful men of the world who were con- 
verted. Nor had S. Paul in his successful preaching of the 
Gospel to them used .these methods (ii. 1-5). Nor, in fine, 
could the appeal reach any but those who were prepared 
for it by the Spirit of Him whose wisdom it was, who used 
the spiritual powers and faculties given to them, not by 
human education but by the teaching of the Spirit, to enable 
them to apprehend and receive. This Spirit was GoD’s 
gift, and is in fact His Spirit and Christ’s mind. 

The contrast presented here, to meet the trouble, is not 
the contrast between the subject-matter of Gop’s wisdom 
and the subject-matter of the world’s wisdom: that is 
regarded as obvious and accepted: but the contrast, 
deduced from this, between the faculties and methods 
required for apprehending Gop’s wisdom, and the faculties 
and methods used by the world. 

We conclude that the controversies had led to the 
predominant use of rhetorical argument for the sake of 
victory, and other such methods, and a consequently 
exaggerated estimate of rhetorical and logical capacity in 
their leaders. The section ends with the reminder that 
those who put their faith in such methods are still men of 
the world, men of flesh, not yet men of spirit. 

C. This leads to a consideration of the true place of 
apostles and teachers, and their relations to the taught 
(iii. 3-23). For the sake of directness and simplicity he 
takes himself and Apollos as instances. He brings out the 
facts that both are simply ministers and instruments of 
Gop’s service, engaged in His work and working in His 
power only: engaged on the same work though at different 
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stages: all personal claims and all rivalry are excluded: 
the reward comes from Gop alone according to the work. 
These thoughts are amplified (10-16) but with a hint of a 
wider reference to other teachers, and to the risks of bad 
working, culminating (16, 17) in a passage of the sternest 
warning against the destruction of Gonp’s shrine, the 
church. It must be noticed that in both these last passages 
the reference becomes anonymous (v. 10 another, 12 someone, 
I7 someone). 

The section is concluded by a return to the definite 
subject of wisdom, in the form of a stern warning against 
the assumption of wisdom, a repeated and sharp contrast 
between the wisdom of the world and the wisdom of Gop, 
in which again the thought of method is dominant; and an 
impassioned appeal to give up these personal rivalries and 
partisanships, in view of their all-embracing inheritance, 
and their own belonging to Christ, as Christ belongs to 
Gop (18-23). 

This passage shows us that personal rivalries had a large 
part in their controversies, and as clearly that the rivalries 
were not between the persons whose names were used. 
We note too the hints touching a person or persons who 
are not named; and the growing severity of the tone as 
these anonymous references are developed. It is clear 
that there were at Corinth local teachers who in S. Paul’s 
view were largely responsible for these controversies. 

D. iv. tf. We are brought back to the true estimate 
of the position of the apostles. Again it is emphasised 
that as stewards of Gop’s mysteries and servants of Christ, 
they are responsible for the faithful execution of their 
trust. But the special point here is that they are responsible 
to Gop, not to man: S. Paul recognises no man’s right to 
question him as to his execution of his task: he recognises 
no court but the Court of Christ at the last day. He then 
declares that he has named himself and Apollos, not as 
needing such reminders, but as examples for teachers. 
There are persons who need these reminders; who are 
proud of their own distinction and achievement, and hold 
themselves to have attained to the heights. The thought 
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of these persons leads him to a most impassioned exhibition 
of the paradoxical tragedy of the apostles’ lives, as viewed 
from the point of view of the world, which some of these 
seem to share. 

Here again we have a sudden outbreak of the deepest 
feeling, as of a man wounded to the heart. Itis combined 
with unmistakable reference to a person or persons not 
named: and it follows upon a definite repudiation of the 
right of any man to enquire into his conduct. It would 
seem, then, that among the partisan leaders at Corinth 
there were some who had definitely set themselves in 
antagonism to S. Paul (and perhaps also to Apollos), and 
challenged his position in the church of Corinth. This 
challenge touched not only his sense of right, but his 
deepest feelings of affection for his converts and interest 
in the church, and arouses the strongest emotions. 

E. The section concludes with two brief paragraphs 
(iv. 14-17, 18-21). In the first, as if alarmed by his own 
vehemence, he deprecates the idea that he is chiding the 
Corinthians: he is warning them as a father should: he 
is their only father, however many tutors they may have: 
and he hopes that the children will follow in the father’s 
steps. To help them he has sent Timothy to remind them 
of his ways in Christ. But once more his thoughts turn to 
“certain people of importance’: once more his tone changes. 
They gave themselves airs, as though he was not to return 
to Corinth; but they would be disappointed. He would 
certainly come soon and face them, and test their power, 
not their speech. Should he be forced to exert his authority 
to chastise; or would it be possible to come in love and 
gentleness ? 

The contrast between these two paragraphs is very 
striking. The first addressed to the whole church marks 
his unfailing affection, and breathes the spirit of loving 
correction and pleading which characterises the main part 
of the letter. But even here there is a reference to ‘tutors 
innumerable’ in definite contrast with the one father. In 
the second paragraph, the tone begomes stern in the highest 
degree: again ‘certain persons’ are referred to but not 
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named: they were fancying themselves of supreme 
authority and importance: they did not think that S. Paul 
would care or even dare to return to Corinth. Them he 
warns that he will hesitate at no measures of discipline that 
may be required. But he hopes no such may be necessary. 
These verses clench the conclusion suggested by previous 
passages that there were local leaders and teachers, here 
indicated by the term tutors, some of whom held themselves 
to be at least as good as S. Paul and seemed to be prepared 
to defy his authority. 


Taking then this section of the Epistle as a whole, we 
see that a strong controversial spirit was active among the 
Corinthians, which showed itself through the contentions 
of three or four groups under prominent leaders. This 
state of things gave rise first to a prevalence of the ordinary 
controversial methods of the world in debating matters of 
knowledge and wisdom: secondly, to a high estimate of 
certain prominent persons, and in these to an exaggerated 
sense of their own importance, a false conception of their 
relation to their work and office, and, at least in some of 
them, a strong determination to question and criticise 
S. Paul’s method, work, and status, and even to defy his 
authority. There is nothing to show that the use of these 
methods characterised one party rather than another, or 
that the local leaders, at whom S. Paul is hinting, were 
those of one party rather than another. 

We may note in passing S. Paul’s careful reserve in dealing 
with these persons. He wishes to do nothing to mark out 
individuals or to harden party lines. It is possible that 
this reserve, interpreted as a proof of weakness, may 
actually have emboldened them to take more definite 
measures against him, such as led to the situation of the 
painful visit and the severe letter (see 2 Cor. Introd.). 

It is quite clear that Apollos was not one of these, nor 
even implicated in their proceedings. The way in which 
S. Paul names him and associates him with himself through- 
out this section is decisive: and the reference in c. xvi. 
confirms this conclusion. Nor is there the slightest reason 
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to suppose that S. Peter had anything to do with the 
matter. 

We cannot from this section tell what were the subjects 
of dispute. All we learn is that there were disputes, and - 
that they were argued in a way wholly inappropriate to 
discovering the truths of Christian revelation, whether of 
thought or conduct. It is possible that the information 
derived from ‘Chloe’s people’ had been vague on these 
points. It is possible that S. Paul did not wish to go into 
the subjects of dispute when the manner of carrying it on 
needed so much correction. But it is probable that the 
questions raised by the Corinthians in their letter were at 
least some of those which were subjects of controversy 
between the parties. It is quite clear from S. Paul’s treat- 
ment of these subjects that they were even hotly disputed. 
And there is nothing in this section to prevent us from 
assuming that it was about them, if not exclusively, that 
so un-Christian a manner of disputation had been developed. 

If these conclusions. are adopted, it becomes of less 
importance to determine the reasons for the choice of the 
particular names, which the groups adopted. But some- 
thing must be said under this head. 

It would be generally agreed that the most obscure of 
these designations is the fourth (and I of Christ). No 
convincing explanation has been given of the supposed 
Christ-party. As J. Weiss has pointed out with great 
clearness, in the immediate context S. Paul reduces these 
party names to an absurdity by reminding them that the 
name of Christ is the only one which they have any right 
to call themselves by; and in ili. 23 quite explicitly he 
includes all Christians under this designation. Nowhere 
does he even appear to be discussing the claim of any 
group to be in a special sense ‘Christ’s people’; though 
such an usurpation of the common name one would have 
supposed. likely to call forth direct and clear exposure. 
The only plausible attempt to find an instance appeals to 
2 Cor. x. 7: but there is no real parallel between the 
coordination of Christ with Paul, Apollos, and Cephas as 
names of groups of Christians and the exclusive claim, 
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there disputed, to represent Christ as His apostles. Two 
attempts to solve the difficulty may be noticed. (1) 
_ Rabiger takes and I of Christ as an exclamation of S. Paul’s, 
an ejaculation in contradiction of the party cries. 
Attractive as this is at first sight, it yet appears impossible 
to suppose that anyone who either read the words or heard 
them read would take the point. The. natural impression 
would inevitably be that a fourth party was being named. 
(2) J. Weiss argues that the words cannot belong to the 
original text. The inconsistency between them and the 
context proves them to be an insertion from the margin, 
where they first appeared as the note of a scribe. There 
is no evidence for this suggestion in the MSS.: but it 
provides the only adequate escape from an insoluble riddle. 
“Whether we are justified on critical grounds in taking such 
a way of escape may be disputed. But it is to be observed 
that the difficulty here consists not merely, as is so often 
the case, in our ignorance but even more in the incon- 
sistency of the existence of a Christ-party with the treatment 
of the whole matter in the context. 

The difficulty presented by the mention of a ‘party of 
Cephas’ is of a different order. There is nothing inherently 
improbable in the existence of such a party: though an 
explanation of its rise and its character is not easy to find. 
(1) It has been conjectured that S. Peter himself had already 
visited Corinth and done some missionary work there; 
and that his name was adopted as one of those who had 
taken a prominent part. This would be an adequate 
explanation. But of S. Peter’s presence at Corinth there 
is no evidence earlier than towards the end of the second 
century (Dionys. Cor. ap. Euseb. 1. 25. 8); and the notice 
there is quite indefinite as to the time of his visit. More- 
over, if S. Peter had already himself preached at Corinth, 
it is scarcely probable that the Corinthians would have 
used his Aramaic rather than his Greek name. And finally 
it is unlikely that at this early date S. Peter would have 
duplicated S. Paul’s work in a sphere so emphatically 
S. Paul’s own. Rome does not afford a parallel, as S. Paul 
was not the founder of the church in that place. While 
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there is no improbability in a later visit, say on his way to 
Rome, it is not likely that he had been in Corinth at the 
time when this letter was written. (2) A more probable 
explanation, taking account of the form ‘Cephas,’ assigns 
the origin of the designation to Palestinian Christians who 
had established a footing in Corinth and plumed themselves 
on a direct connexion with the elder apostle. This could 
hardly have failed to involve an implicit or direct challenge 
of S. Paul’s exclusive relation to the Corinthians as their 
apostle. And it is possible that the questioning of his 
position, of which we have already seen signs, may have 
proceeded from such persons and their adherents, though 
not necessarily from them alone. It is frequently assumed 
that they were also Judaisers, that is, Jewish Christians 
who wished to impose the Jewish law, as giving completeness * 
if not of obligation, upon all Christians. But there is no 
evidence in either Epistle of such an attempt being made 
at Corinth: nor would it have been a necessary consequence 
of the fact that they professed themselves followers of 
S. Peter. All we can say about them, on the grounds of 
1 Cor., is that they may have been active in disputing 
S. Paul’s supremacy at Corinth. 

Coming now to the parties of Paul and Apollos, there is 
no difficulty as to the occasion for them. Both men had 
preached at Corinth; and both with great and impressive 
results. No doubt there were differences in their person- 
alities and methods, and in the way they treated questions 
that arose in the development of the church. The success 
of the younger teacher would have given occasion for 
comparisons and contrasts, which might easily develop 
into disputes and partisanship. Local leaders might easily 
be led to range themselves under the two names, in the 
absence of the persons themselves and without their 
encouragement or even knowledge. Such a _ situation 
would, again, inevitably lead to a challenge of S. Paul’s 
unique position. And here there would be an overlapping 
of the interests of the two parties of Apollos and Cephas, 
in dispute with the party of Paul. The leaders of both 
would be inclined to belittle S. Patl’s services and authority : 
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and the very lack of countenance for such an attitude 
from the great names which they assumed might even 
tend to embitter their antagonism and drive them to such 
violence as seems here and there to be ‘indicated. 

Can we go further in assigning particular tendencies to 
either of these parties? It is generally assumed that we 
know what position the party of Paul would take. And 
yet it is noticeable that in his immediate repudiation of the 
whole atmosphere of party, S. Paul chooses his own name 
for his argument by veductio ad absurdum. Presumably 
this party maintained S. Paul’s rights: but he seems at 
once to disown this kind of support, and to denounce their 
method equally with others. While he is even jealously 
alive to insist upon his true relation to the church as a 
whole, he will have nothing to do with partisan advocacy 
of his claims. Nor can we be sure that so far as they 
championed Pauline doctrine or practice, they represented 
it as he would have had it represented. When he desires 
to remind the Corinthians of his “ways in the Lord’ he 
refers them to no representatives at Corinth, but to 
Timothy. And, if we may assume, as has been suggested, 
that some of the subjects of dispute are those dealt with 
in the remainder of the letter, nothing is more remarkable 
than S. Paul’s attitude of arbiter and his effort to seize 
the truth and the good in each contention, without taking 
sides. Here again it would be rash to dogmatise. 

As regards the party of Apollos, it is very commonly 
held that their practices in particular are the main object 
of S. Paul’s exposition of the contrast between divine and 
worldly wisdom. It is recognised that this contrast refers 
mainly to the methods adopted: and it is argued that 
Apollos being an Alexandrian Jew was likely to have 
developed in an attractive and convincing way the allegorical 
method of interpretation, which through Philo is associated 
with AJexandrian Judaism. Mr Hart (J.T.S., vu. pp. 16 ff.) 
presses this view of Apollos with much skill and learning, 
and even traces the libertinism, which apparently existed 
in some quarters of the Christian church at Corinth, to an 
illegitimate use of the allegorical method to minimise the 
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literal meaning of the stern moral code of the Old Testament, 
and to loosen in consequence the sense of moral obligations 
in general. 

Now while this view is, at least as regards the allegorical 
method, plausible, it is not more'than plausible. There is 
no hint in the account.of Apollos given in the Acts (xviil. 
24-28) that he used this allegorical method. Nothing is 
said of him which might not have been said of S. Paul 
himself, except the one epithet eloquent (learned R.V. not 
mg.): and even this we should scarcely have denied to 
S. Paul but for his own statement as to his speech and 
address. S. Luke no doubt lays special emphasis on 
Apollos’ skill in the Scriptures and his success in con- 
futing Jewish opposition, or rather in assisting Christians 
by his vigorous polemic against the Jews on the question 
of scripture proof that the Messiah was Jesus. He does 
not say that he made many converts. But as he gives no 
example of Apollos’ method, we are left to. conjecture. 
That he used the allegorical method of interpretation is 
such a conjecture and no more. 

Nor again is there in S. Paul’s references to the methods 
of wisdom which he is deprecating, any hint that they had 
this allegorical character. The difficult phrase in iv. 6 
cannot be taken ds a warning against indulging in allegorical 
interpretations; for whatever the warning is, it has to be 
learnt from the example of Apollos as well as S. Paul. 
Further, if the use of the allegorical method was character- 
istic of this party and denounced in c. i. 17 ff., it is 
improbable that S. Paul would have used this same method. 
(e.g. in c. x.) without explanation or qualification. 

Are we to say that the mere fact that a learned Jew 
came from Alexandria proves that he shared Philo’s method 
of dealing with Scripture? If this is not necessary, then 
there is no positive ground for attributing this method to 
Apollos. Nor must we forget that in his case we are told 
definitely of two other, and probably alien influences. His 
knowledge of the baptism of John suggests a residence 
in Palestine or at least a close,connexion with Jews of 
Palestine: and his instruction in Christian truth by Aquila 
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and Priscilla brings him into close connexion with Pauline 
doctrine and method. 

Here again, then, we must be content to admit that we 
have no sufficient grounds in what we know of Apollos to 
draw conclusions as to the particular character of the 
party which adopted his name. 

It is perhaps disappointing to find that we cannot get 
clear-cut descriptions of the parties and their several 
opinions and interests. But it is not unnatural. It is 
even quite possible that they were not divided by clearly 
conceived principles, or furnished with definite opinions 
and policies. Personal predilections probably held a large 
place in their origin: differences of opinion perhaps on 
points cf doctrine but more often on practical questions and 
the principles involved by them fostered the spirit of 
controversy and sharpened its weapons. There were, no 
doubt, as in all party controversy, strange alliances between 
the parties and illogical combinations of views within each 
of them. S. Paul deals with the matter wisely and 
Christianly. He denounces all personal championships 
which obscure the one indisputable and exclusive allegiance 
due to Christ. He deprecates the use of ordinary contro- 
versial weapons for the decision of Christian truth and 
practice. He gives in this Epistle a series of examples of 
the right method of attaining such decision, by the way in 
which he deals with the questions submitted to him by 
the Corinthians. In all this, he sets himself to raise 
the discussion above the level of party and the dust of 
controversy, into the Christian atmosphere, where mutual 
understanding and mutual forbearance are seen to be the 
direct and necessary outcome of the fundamental obligation 


of love. 
We may sum up our conclusions briefly: 


t. S. Paul was writing from report, not from first-hand 


knowledge. 
2. Groups of persons had formed themselves in the 


church at Corinth, assuming the names of great leaders but 
without their connivance. They had found local leaders. 
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3. These groups developed a controversial spirit, which 
had consolidated the groups but had not yet gone so far 
as to produce definite breaches of church unity, though it 
tended to do so. 


4. This spirit had not apparently led to the spread of 
definitely false doctrine, but had led to an exaggerated 
view of the importance of the natural weapons of con- 
troversy, skill in argument, brilliancy of exposition, force 
in logical confutation, all the weapons of worldly wisdom. 


No party was specially guilty in this respect: all were 
involved. 


5. In this condition of things, certain local leaders had 
come into prominence: they had magnified their own 
position by representing themselves as champions of great 
names: and some of them, in the same interest, had set 
themselves definitely to depreciate the character, bearing 
and apostolic status of S. Paul and to dispute his exceptional 
authority for the church in Corinth. They veiled, but 
barely veiled, their own pretensions by the names which 
the groups assumed. 


6. The interest aroused by these controversies had dulled 
the Christian conscience of the community and left it unable 
or unwilling to grapple in a Christian way with the serious 
moral and religious problems which beset its members. 


7. CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


After dealing with the evil of faction, S. Paul has still 
some matters to bring to the notice of the Corinthians, 
before he answers their letter (cc. v., vi.). They are (1) 
the instance of a notorious evildoer, (2) the practice of 
suing each other in heathen courts. The special point 
which he presses in both instances. is the lack of proper 
church government and discipline. They ought at once, 
in the first case, to have tried and excommunicated the 
offender. In the second class of*tcases, they ought to have 
provided arbitrators who could have reconciled the brethren 
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who were at variance. Both cases show a lamentable lack 
of the sense of responsibility for the purity and charity of 
the society. 

For the discussion of the details, we may refer to the 
notes. But here it should be observed that both are clear 
instances of the strongly marked individualism of the 
young church, leading to an almost complete absence of a 
common code imposed by a central control. It is the 
sense of the unity of the body and the mutual dependence 
of the members which is weak. The tendency is to leave 
each man to go his own way, according to what he claims 
as his right. ‘The strength of this tendency is shown by 
the fact that it crops up here in relation to two fundamental 
elements of the common life. It is not indeed surprising 
that, in this predominantly Gentile. church, men should 
have taken their disputes to the ordinary courts (vi. I-11). 
There seems to have been no rule or custom among the 
non-Christian religious associations, of that time and 
place, forbidding such a practice; although to Jews it 
would have been unnatural. S. Paul here is clearly 
introducing a new rule: he argues the matter, and bases 
it on Christian principle and admitted beliefs. He maintains 
in the first place that the occasion for such appeals to the 
civil courts ought never to arise between Christians: and, 
in the second, that if they do arise they ought to be settled 
by Christian arbitrators. Not to recognise this is to miss 
the true relation of Christians to each other and to the 
world. Their mutual interests are not such as can be 
decided by the standards which outside courts apply. 
And more, the Christian standards are to be the means by 
which the world will be judged: it is most unreasonable, 
then, to accept the standards of the world in their place. 
The whole attitude of Christians as a society to the outside 
world is clearly involved: and the coherence of the Christian 
society is at stake. 

The same principle is involved by the case of the offender 
against common morality (c. v.). The neglect to exercise 
discipline in his case involved the theory that a man’s 
private life and action was no concern of the church. 
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Whether the Corinthians acted consciously on this principle, 
or whether they shirked the question on other grounds, 
such as the importance of the individual concerned or the 
desire to avoid scandal, we have,not full means of judging. 
But S. Paul’s treatment seems to point to the former 
conclusion. Itis evident that he sees in it a grave dereliction 
of duty on the part of the church. This was no doubt 
partly due to want of experience and the absence of any 
organised method of dealing with cases of discipline. But 
this can hardly have been a complete explanation. These 
Greeks could not have been without sufficient experience in 
their pre-Christian lives of self-governing action, both in 
their political and in their voluntary associations. There 
must clearly have been an absence or a weakness of motive. 
The case had not aroused in them the horror which, if 
aroused, would have led them to take definite action. 
There was a positive ground for their inaction, which is 
clearly indicated. They were proud of their freedom: 
they felt themselves raised above the moral conventions 
even ot their Gentile experience. They treated some 
matters which their heathen neighbours would condemn, 
as indifferent, from the spiritual point of view, because 
they had got into a higher sphere. They claimed that by 
virtue of their enlightenment many actions were safe for 
them which would be bad for the less advanced. And 
they applied this liberty to matters of sexual morality, as 
well as to others. 

That this was the case, is shown by what we may call 
the note which S. Paul adds to his treatment by way of 
conclusive determination of the real principle (vi. 12-20). 
This note deals with the matter no longer from the point 
of view of church discipline, but on the definite lines of 
defining the meaning and limits of Christian liberty in the 
particular connexion. That is to say, it meets the indi- 
vidualistic claim on its own ground, atid shows where it fails. 
Christian freedom is a true principle: but so far is it from 
involving that a man may do as he likes with his body, 
that it imposes the obligation of mastering the body and 
training it for the service of Him who is Lord of the body 
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no less than of the spirit. Sins of the flesh are sins because 
they divert the bodily powers from this their proper use 
and end; and in doing so impair the man’s allegiance to 
his Lord, and indeed make him so far from free that he 
becomes or remains a slave to those masters, from whose 
tyranny the Lord bought him. 

The argument has a double point. It is directed first 
against the divorce between religion, the service of Gop, 
and morality, the practice of righteousness, a divorce 
common at all periods of man’s religious development and 
always threatening. Secondly, it is directed against the 
thought, underlying this tendency, of the irrelevance of all 
bodily activities to the well-being of the spirit. Alike the 
extreme principle of asceticism, which aimed at destroying 
the fleshly activities in the interest of the spiritual, and the 
extreme of antinomianism, which argues from the non- 
spiritual nature of the body to the position that all natural 
processes may be freely indulged because they have nothing 
to do with the life of the spirit, are countered by the principle 
that man is one whole, and as a whole, in all his nature, 
owes allegiance to the Lord, by whom he is redeemed and 
to whom he is united. This moral significance of the acts 
of the body, the moral purpose of the body being service 
of the Lord, is intimately connected, as is made clear in 
Cc. xv., with the doctrine of the resurrection. It ensures 
the harmonious development of the human’ nature, by 
giving to the bodily and the spiritual elements their true 
mutual significance and purpose. It is a direct result of 
the belief that in the Incarnation the Son of Gop took to 
himself the whole of the nature of man, and consecrated 
all. We shall have further evidence that an exaggerated 
asceticism had found a place in the thoughts of the 
Corinthian Christians. It was a common element in con- 
temporary religion, and attracted many of the finest spirits 
of the Greek and Oriental world. But the moral indifference 
of all natural processes, and the consequent licentious 
indulgence in them was an even commoner feature of 
contemporary religion. It found its philosophical support 
in the strange shamelessness of the Cynics, and its popular 
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acceptance in the unrestricted licentiousness of the rites, 
for instance, of the cult of Aphrodite at Corinth. That 
both alike are to us almost‘inconceivable, as positions for 
Christian men, shows how powerful has been the -effect of 
the Gospel in moulding men’s minds, and not least how 
decisive was the effect of the stand taken by S. Paul. 


8. MARRIAGE. 


S. Paul now proceeds to deal with a subject which was 
directly raised in the letter from Corinth. We should find 
fewer difficulties in the interpretation of this chapter (vii.) 
if we knew the exact points of the questions asked. 

It seems however clear that there was a strongly ascetic 
tendency in Corinth in regard to this matter. This is 
implied in the very fact. that the question was raised. 
Some, perhaps many, held, or were inclined to hold, that 
even the ‘honourable estate of marriage’ was itself not 
allowable to a Christian. How such a view could be 
reconciled with the negligence which S. Paul stigmatises 
in c. v. is difficult to understand: or even how it could 
be that different sets of people holding respectively such 
divergent views could coexist in the same society. But at 
any rate the fact may further emphasise the lack of 
coherence and central guidance and control which we have 
already been led to conjecture. 

That the particular attitude towards marriage was due 
to the prevalence of ascetic views seems clear. S. Paul 
insists frequently that in marrying or giving in marriage 
there is no violation of Christian principle (vil. 3-6, 10-14, 
‘27a, 28a, 36, 38a, 39). This implies that it had been 
suggested that married intercourse was sinful; that celibacy 
was the only right course. What is S. Paul’s attitude to 
this position ? 

In the first place, he lays down the principle quite clearly 
that marriage is permissible and, honourable, and makes it 
quite clear that he means a true marriage, with its normal 
obligations and purposes. He applies the principle even. 
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to the case of mixed marriages, when they have been 
entered upon before either party became Christian: though 
he recognises, as we shall see, special conditions in this 
case, and also seems to forbid the contracting of such 
marriages by Christians. : 

In the second place, he appreciates the celibate life at a 
high value (vv. 1, 7, 25 {f.): and he chooses it for himself 
(vv. 7, 8, 40). But it is important to observe the qualifica- 
tions and conditions which he attaches to this estimate. 
At the outset, it is clear that he is accepting this view as 
submitted to him by the Corinthians (v. 1): he is not 
originating it or imposing it upon them. And he qualifies 
it by requiring that such a life must be completely con- 
tinent: it must be the outcome of true self-control which 
may not be within the reach of all (vv. 2, 9). Further, the 
reasons he gives for this estimate are significant. They 
are not based on any ascetic principles. They are simply 
the nature of the times in which the Corinthians and he 
are living, and the predominant necessity of giving them- 
selves to the work of the Lord without distraction (vv. 29 ff.). 
This is the decisive consideration. If marriage is under- 
taken, it must be ‘in the Lord.’ If the celibate life is 
preferred, it must be that the Lord may be served more 
thoroughly. The whole question is one of the higher 
expediency (vv. 1, 8, 26, 37, 38; cf. 35, 40). There is no 
suggestion that the marriage relation has in itself any 
taint of sin. For S. Paul, the one state is or can be as 
truly right and pure as the other: both have their special 
temptations and difficulties. 

On the other hand, it must be observed that the whole 
treatment of the matter here is strangely reserved and even 
negative. S. Paul insists that marriage is not wrong, not 
sinful, not forbidden: he barely hints at the high positive 
view of this relation, which is developed in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Only, oddly enough, in the passage dealing with 
mixed marriages do we get such a hint. In such unions 
the non-Christian partner receives ‘consecration’ from the 
Christian partner: a union is established in which the 
nobler element prevails. But this thought is not developed: 
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it is used only to reassure Christians who find themselves 
in such a situation. 

It is possible that this attitude may have been due to 
S. Paul’s conception of the condition of the Corinthians 
themselves: he may have felt that they were not ready for 
the higher teaching; that here he must deal with them as 
“babes in Christ.’ But this is scarcely consistent with the 
line he takes so freely of appealing to their own sense of 
what is right, and of commending to them his own opinions, 
rather than imposing a decisive ruling. It is more probable 
that the same grounds, which led him to accept the ascetic 
position while denying the ascetic principle, also caused 
him to leave the deeper truth of the relation of marriage 
unexamined: the urgency of the times, the imminence of 
the Lord’s coming, the pressure of the work to be done in 
preparation for that coming, and the importance of con- 
centrating all thought and energy upon that preparation, 
were the cause of his not thinking out the whole case. 
When we come to the calmer atmosphere of the Ephesian 
Epistle, with its more positive treatment in many directions 
of the social aspects of Christian truth, we find this matter 
of marriage, among others, dealt with more fully and more 
fundamentally. In this case we see a real but consistent 
development of thought brought about by change of 
circumstances and occasions. The seed of growth we find 
in the declaration that marriage is one of the relations 
which Christians must in any case Christianise: it must 
be, and can by its nature be, undertaken ‘in the Lord.’ 
The step is not a long one from this demand to the position, 
in which marriage is regarded as a capital instance of that 
true spiritual union of persons, which is involved and 
exemplified in the union of Christ and His church. 

It would appear, as indeed is natural, that in connexion 
with the question of marriage, that of divorce had been 
raised. S. Paul here distinguishes two cases. As touching 
marriage between Christians, he lays down a rule for which 
he claims the authority of the Lord: there must be no 
divorce: and the rule applies to both partners. (On the 
apparent exception see n. on v. 11.) No doubt this is based 
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on the teaching of our Lord, preserved for us in Mk x. 2-12, 
Lk. xvi. 18 (cf. Mt. v. 31, 32, xix. 3-9). He gives no hint 
of the exception recorded in Mt. On the other hand, the 
tie is broken by the death of either partner. 

The second case is that which arises in mixed marriages, 
that is to say in marriages originally of two non-Christians, 
one of whom becomes a Christian. He clearly does not 
contemplate the possibility of a Christian marrying a 
non-Christian. 

In this case, he seems to consider that there is no 
permanent tie, no obligation in fact beyond that which the 
partners undertook when they entered into the contract. 
Such marriages in fact have only a subordinate and merely 
contractual obligation which may be ended by consent. 
It is difficult to see the principle on which this distinction 
is based: and it is to be noted that S. Paul carefully 
distinguishes his instructions in this case, as being his 
personal advice, not a law laid down by the Lord. We 
may conjecture that the case puzzled him: and that he 
felt unable to do more than give advice to meet the serious 
difficulties that might arise, and probably had arisen in 
particular instances. It is perhaps due to this sense of 
the difficulty of the case that he introduces at this point 
his exposition of the relation of the Christian to the 
circumstances of his life (vii. 17-24: see notes). He says 
nothing as to whether the Christian partner might marry 
again after separation: and the tendency of his advice is 
to avoid separation and to maintain the union as long as 
it is at all possible. There is nothing essentially wrong in 
a Christian acquiescing in such a union, because the union 
gets its character from the Christian partner: ‘the un- 
believing partner is consecrated in the believing partner,’ 
even as the children of Christians are consecrated in their 
parents. And the~maintenance of the union is in the 
interests of peace, and may even lead to the conversion of 
the unbelieving partner. 

There is still another matter which S. Paul discusses in 
this connexion, no doubt because it also was laid before 
him by the Corinthians—the duty of a parent or guardian 
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to a virgin daughter or ward. His reply to this case is on 
the lines of his general treatment of marriage, which he 
repeats and enlarges, with a full statement of reasons 
(vv. 25-36). It is a question of the higher expediency. 
The difficulty to us is that S. Paul treats the matter as being 
wholly a question for the decision of the parent or guardian. 
Strange as this seems to us, it would not have seemed 
strange either to Jewish or to Gentile readers, for both of 
whom the authority of the father or his representative 
would be paramount in the matter. Here, as in the case 
of slavery, S. Paul accepts the social conditions of the 
time: though it must be admitted that there is no principle 
stated which contained the seed of better things. 

The natural reluctance to leave the matter in this state 
has led some writers to adopt an entirely different explana- 
tion of the whole situation, and to suggest that we have 
here a case of ‘spiritual marriage,’ similar to that of the 
‘virgines subintroductae’ of a later period. This suggestion 
is dealt with fully in the notes on the passage. (See 
especially pp. 81, 82 f.) 


g. Iport Feasts AND Meats. 


The question of ‘meats offered to idols’ had evidently 
become a burning question in the church. And indeed it 
could hardly fail to be a difficult problem for the Gentile 
Christians of Corinth. Greek social life was involved in it 
to an extraordinary extent. In the first place, a very 
marked feature of that society was the prevalence of clubs 
of all kinds and for all purposes. The common meal was 
a regular feature of such clubs: and the common meal had 
always a religious character and was often held in a temple. 
The patron deity was himself regarded sometimes as the 
guest sometimes as the host, and always as giving character 
to these feasts. The meat was slain as a sacrifice before 
being partaken by the members of the club.. The whole 
proceeding was definitely and predominantly religious and 
involved on the part of those who engaged in it the 
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acknowledgment of the patron god. No doubt the degree 
-of religious significance varied with the character of the 
participants: for many it was largely formal and con- 
ventional. But to the awakened conscience, whether of 
Christian or heathen, the significance was real. If now we 
bear in mind the very extensive prevalence of such clubs, 
it will be seen at once, that for the newly admitted Christian 
the question of joining in their ritual involved the whole 
question of his most important social relations with his 
former friends. 

But, in the second place, the problem was a still wider 
one. Not only was it the practice to sell in the open 
market meat which had been sacrificed and was not needed 
for the sacrificial feast, but it was customary to treat all 
slaying of animals for food as in some sense sacrificial and 
to dedicate some portion of the beast so slain. Con- 
. sequently, there was a taint of heathen ritual on most of 
the meat sold in the market; and to the scrupulous con- 
science, in revolt against all its old heathen associations, 
the doubt occurred whether it was safe to partake of any 
such meat, whether bought for private use, or as forming 
part of the entertainment at ordinary social gatherings. 
It is possible that the adoption of vegetarianism, which 
appears in Rom. xiv., may have been due to the difficulty 
of discriminating and avoiding such pollution. 

Now at Corinth the latter cause of difficulty would arise 
as it did in all other parts of the heathen world. But the 
former, the question of maintaining membership in clubs, 
would be especially pressing ; because the custom of forming 
such clubs was prevalent in a special degree where the 
population was mixed. They formed a welcome means of 
overcoming the distinctions of race and united their members 
in a brotherhood which easily became wider and stronger 
than the ties of nation or tribe. Indeed this very width of 
sympathy may have-been a powerful element in the appeal 
they made to the ‘strong’ among the new society. 

The form in which the question was raised in the 
Corinthian letter can be clearly gathered from the way in 
which S. Paul deals withit. It was fundamentally a question 
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of Christian liberty. The objections to the practice of joining 
in such celebrations on the ground of the idolatrous character 
of the feast were swept away by the confident claim of a 
knowledge which emptied the jdolatrous element of all 
meaning. To the Christian the club-feast was simply an 
occasion of social kindliness. The idol was nothing and 
known to be nothing: and the acknowledgment of the idol 
by the heathen members could have no effect upon the 
Christian. As he was free from all such acknowledgment, 
and free, too, in a larger sense, from all danger of con- 
tamination by such merely material conditions, he could 
join without scruple and take the good elements that he 
found in such practices. He had a right to make full use 
of his liberty in such a way. 

That this was the main justification of the practice, as 
set forth in the Corinthian letter, is clear from the fact 
that S. Paul devotes so large a space to the consideration 
of the limits of Christian freedom (vill. I-ix. 23). He 
takes the Corinthians on their own ground, and at once 
seizes the weak point in their position. If the church had 
been united in this view, the position would have been a 
strong one. But the very fact that the question had to 
be submitted to S. Paul for his judgment showed that it 
was not so. There was a considerable body of scrupulous 
brethren, whom the writers of the letter seem to have 
described as ‘the weak,’ who could not shake off in the 
same thorough way the associations of their former lives. 
They were made at least uncomfortable, and in some cases 
even led into serious moral danger by the maintenance of 
these practices. To ignore their difficulty was, in reality, 
to put a higher value on the club brotherhood with the 
heathen than on the Christian brotherhood itself. And the 
first and most important qualification of Christian liberty 
is at once seen to be the value set upon the brotherhood 
of Christians and on the maintenance of the inner unity 
of the society. The importance of this consideration is 
emphasised by the devotion of a long passage (ix. I-23) to 
the illustration of the principle by S. Paul’s own practice: 
he has consistently sacrificed every liberty he had a right 
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to claim in the interests of the Gospel and of those to 
whom he brought the Gospel. The deduction is obvious: 
maintenance of friendly relations with the heathen must 
not be allowed in any way to impair the brotherly union 
among Christians: that must be the paramount con- 
sideration. We see here how once more the thought of 
the supreme claim of love underlies the argument. 

In this way S. Paul meets the plea of the Corinthians 
on their own ground. But this obviously leaves much 
unsaid. Two questions are suggested by the very assump- 
tions which they so confidently make. First, are the 
‘strong’ so safe in their free use of their rights? And 
secondly, is the feast, in which idol-worship plays so 
prominent a part, a thing which Christians can consistently 
attend? The two questions of self-discipline and con- 
sistency are dealt with in the remainder of the section. 

The importance of self-discipline for Christian progress 
is illustrated, first by the practice of S. Paul himself 
(ix. 24-27) and secondly by the warning example of Israel, 
who in spite of the great privileges they enjoyed fell into 
sin and under Gop’s displeasure (x. 1-11). The case needs 
no pressing. The man who is confident in the stability of 
his position forgets that he is still on trial: safety under 
trial can be gained not by self-confidence but by trust in 
Gopyalone: G12, 13): 

Finally, the question of consistency raises the problem 
in its most fundamental form. So far S. Paul has been 
mainly occupied in treating the whole matter, as it appears 
to have been treated in the Corinthian letter, as a question 
of the higher expediency: he has argued that whatever 
the right or wrong of the practice may be, it endangers 
the welfare of the society, and even of those who feel most 
sure of themselves.- Now he leads them on to the final 
question, is it right? And his answer is a definite negative: 
they are to avoid every contact with idolatry. The ground 
upon which he bases this decision, is an appeal to their 
own sense of the relation of Christians to each other and to 
Christ as embodied in the Christian feast. The treatment 
is brief but pregnant. He assumes that they will recognise 
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that in the Holy Eucharist they are united by strong inner 
ties to each other and to the Lord, in a manner which is 
so far analogous to the heathen feasts they claim the right 
to frequent, as to make such"frequenting unnatural and 
inconsistent. There the Lord is the host: it is His Body 
and Blood which received from Him in that feast are the 
ground of their fellowship with one another and with Him. 
They cannot accept this benefit and this position, and also 
appear as guests of ‘demons,’ or enter into fellowship with 
them. 

It is quite clear from the argument of this passage that 
S. Paul’ here finally dismisses the plea that had been 
advanced by the Corinthians that ‘the idol is nothing at 
all in the world.’ What the Gentiles sacrifice to idols 
they sacrifice to ‘demons.’ Such beings, he implies, do 
exist: and for the Christian any acknowledgment of 
connexion with them is perilous disloyalty to his Lord. 

It may be asked, if this is the final answer, why is it 
reserved to the end? Does it not make unnecessary all 
the former argument, by sweeping away the whole position 
which those arguments were designed to meet? The suf- 
ficient answer to this would seem to be that S. Paul does 
not here forbid all the practices involved in the position 
taken up by some of the Corinthians and referred to in 
viii. t ff. Besides the question of participating in definitely 
idolatrous feasts, there were the minor questions of 
attending at ordinary social gatherings in heathen houses, 
where some acquiescence in heathen ritual might be difficult 
to avoid, and the question of the purchase of meat in the 
open market which might have been slain with some 
heathen ceremonial. These two latter questions are in- 
cluded, in some degree, under the considerations urged 
in the earlier part of the argument, the considerations 
of charity and self-discipline: and now that the most 
important part of the problem has been finally dealt with 
S. Paul gives briefly a few practical rules of conduct to 
guide Christians in these two smaller matters (x. 25-31). 
The general progress, therefore, and different stages of 
the argument are carefully calculated to meet the different 
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elements in the problem; and there is no reason to question 
the consistency of the apostle, as Lake does, or to conjecture, 
with Weiss, that we have in c. x. a fragment of S. Paul’s 
earlier epistle, the severity of which he modifies by the 
later statement of cc. viii—ix. Apart from the considera- 
tions which have been urged above, it would be difficult 
to conceive of S. Paul’s allowing under any circumstances 
the attendance of Christians at definitely idolatrous feasts. 

What then is the outcome, ofS. Paul's advice? It 
would be impossible, if it was adopted, for Christians to 
remain or become members of the heathen clubs with 
their religious ceremonials and feasts. This at once implied 
a tremendous breach between them and their heathen 
surroundings. Perhaps no measure would more definitely 
and publicly proclaim the separation of the Christian 
community, as in reality a clearly marked new society, a 
tertium genus in the world of that day. Nor is it difficult 
to see how such a measure would arouse curiosity, suspicion, 
and bitter indignation. Such an uncompromising attitude 
was perhaps unique, except in the case of the Jews. For 
members of other religions, however much they might 
cherish their own special practices, felt little difficulty in 
a tolerant acceptance of each other’s ways and a participa- 
tion in them. There can be no doubt that the rift which 
would thus be caused between members of the same 
families and old associates in all kinds of clubs would 
involve Christians in the most difficult sacrifices and create 
situations of extreme tension, only to be alleviated by the 
heightening of the sense of brotherhood and close corporate 
feeling within their own community. And indeed we may 
probably see in the experiences connected with this measure 
a powerful influence on the development of the sense of 
corporate life and even of its expression and organisation. 
The mission field of the present day in India and other 
countries is full of parallel cases. 
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to. CHURCH ASSEMBLIES. 


The public assemblies of the ghurch had given rise to two 
difficulties which the Corinthians submitted to S. Paul in 
their letter, the question of the position and dress of women, 
and the question of the exercise of the spiritual gifts of 
prophecy and ‘tongues.’ In addition to these S. Paul had 
information which led him to deal with a third matter, 
the general conduct of their common meal and the Eucharist. 
These matters form the subject of cc. xi. 2—xiv. end. 


(1) The Position of Women. 


The question raised by the Corinthians seems to have 
been limited to the matter of dress. Was a woman when 
praying or prophesying in the assembly to be veiled? 
They seem to have referred to some instructions given to 
them by S. Paul, and he acknowledges their loyalty in 
doing so. But apparently these instructions had not been 
sufficient or quite explicit. He deals with the question in 
a short section, of which the details are obscure. But his 
general conclusion is clear, that women in such circum- 
stances should be veiled, to mark the subordinate position 
in which the record of creation shows that they stand. It 
is remarkable that he does not in this answer express anv 
opinion as to whether women ought to take such public 
part in the assemblies. He confines himself to the point 
submitted to him; though his answer goes further than the 
question; women should be always veiled in the assemblies, 
whatever part they may be taking. But, at a later point 
in the general discussion (xiv. 34) he lays down quite 
definitely the rule that women are not to take any public 
part. This procedure throws light upon his manner of 
treating the question of idol feasts and supports the 
explanation given in that case. 

It is evident that there was a movement in the church at 
Corinth for giving women a more prominent place and 
more active functions than were allowed by the general 
feeling of the times, though probably not unexampled. 
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The movement may have been due to the presence in the 
church of converts from sections of the populace, where 
such freedom was recognised: or it may have sprung from 
the realisation of the true Christian ideal of the place of 
women in a Christian society. S. Paul’s decision, as to the 
particular points of practice, is clearly. based on the principle 
that woman is by Gonp’s ordinance subordinate to man. 
He supports his decision by appealing to the most sober 
and self-respecting opinion of current society: Christians 
should avoid all unnecessary offence. against what were 
recognised as the ordinary decencies of social life. He 
deals with the matter something in the same way as he 
does with slavery. While declaring for the highest dignity 
and freedom of the individual, he will not allow any 
challenge of conventions which are in themselves orderly 
and recognised by the better elements of non-Christian 
society. He would avoid all offence to Jews and Greeks 
as well as to the church. It is at the same time clear that 
the principles which he lays down, of the individual dignity 
of woman, her full membership of Christ, her direct relation 
to the Lord, were such as to affect powerfully first the 
public opinion of the church and through the church that 
of the world. The changing ideals of public opinion, as 
they operated upon the conventions, would necessarily 
remove the obligation of certain restraints which to S. Paul 
seemed advisable. But he will let these ideals work rather 
than occasion suspicions and oppositions by a violent 
breach with custom in matters of practice. 


(2) The Eucharistic Feast. 


Between his answers to two questions submitted to him 
by the Corinthians $. Paul inserts a passage dealing with 
an abuse of which he has heard by report, as disgracing 
one of their common assemblies. In their celebration of 
the Eucharist the same spirit of factiousness, which had 
led them, in the pursuit of knowledge, to form cliques 
under the names of great leaders in the church, occasioned 
a still more serious breach of brotherly fellowship. It is 
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peculiarly difficult in the present case to reconstruct the 
whole situation. S. Paul naturally assumes on the part 
of his readers familiarity with much that is obscure to us. 
But we gather at least that the holy Eucharist was in 
some way combined with a common meal of the society. 
It would seem to follow that there must have been several 
places at which different groups met for the solemnity; 
unless the church: was still so small that it could meet in 
one place. There is no hint, however, of such a grouping. 
Again, it is not clear at what stage in the common meal 
the definite celebration of the Eucharist took place, or 
what arrangements were made for it. It is possible that 
the two stages of the Eucharist itself were enacted at 
different stages in the common meal: that the blessing 
and breaking of the bread took place at the beginning, and 
the blessing and delivery of the cup at the end. We may 
ask, further, and no certain answer can be given, whether 
the words of Institution, which S. Paul recalls to mind, 
were recited at the celebration, and by whom the acts were 
done, and the words, if at all, were recited. It is even 
conceivable that there was no one president, but that the 
action was repeated at each of several tables at which the 
members were distributed. Such an arrangement would 
make it more easy to conceive how the abuses which 
S. Paul stigmatises could have arisen (see note below). 

It cannot be said to be certain that the meetings held 
for this purpose were distinct from those held for prayer 
and prophesying. In Acts xx. the two objects seem to be 
carried out at one meeting; but the circumstances in that 
case were peculiar; and the separate treatment of the two 
subjects in this Epistle may point to there being two 
distinct kinds of meeting. 

All that we can certainly conclude is (1) that the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist was intimately connected with a 
common meal and gave to the whole proceeding the 
character and name of ‘the Lord’s Supper,’ implying that 
the Lord Himself was the host; (2) that the materials for 
the meal were supplied by the members of the congregation 
according to their ability; (3) that the theory was that 
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all the contributions were shared among those who were 
present, but in practice great inequalities had been allowed 
to arise in the distribution; (4) that these inequalities had 
led to such distinctions among the congregation as tended 
to obliterate both the fundamental conception of the 
Lord’s Supper, and the sense of equal brotherhood among 
the congregation, and had even been the occasion of excess 
in eating and drinking; (5) the occasion of the whole trouble 
was the existence of cliques and factions in the church which 
thus intruded themselves on this most solemn meeting. 

S. Paul meets these abuses by an appeal to the original 
institution of the Lord’s Supper and a rehearsal of the 
Lord’s own words, by which the repetition of His acts in 
blessing the bread and the cup was enjoined. He deduces 
from this account that the main purpose of the celebration 
is a proclamation of ‘the death of the Lord, till He come’; 
and urges the necessity of a temper of mind corresponding 
to so solemn an act. He concludes that mutual con- 
sideration should characterise their whole attitude: and 
that the satisfaction of hunger should be provided for at 
home; the meal, as a common meal, should be wholly 
symbolic. 

It is clear from this argument that the Supper, as a 
custom of the Corinthian church, was instituted by S. Paul 
as part of the original instructions which he gave to the 
church. It is also clear that in these instructions he was 
perpetuating a custom which he had learnt from others. 
It further appears that the Supper so instituted in its 
intention aimed at being a reproduction of the Last Supper 
held by our Lord Himself ‘on the night in which He was 
being betrayed.’ As such it combined the character of a 
solemn meal of the brotherhood with the special character 
. given to it by the repetition of the Lord’s actions and 
perhaps also the rehearsal of His words. What would 
appear to have happened at Corinth was that the emphasis 
had tended to be laid more on the common meal than on 
the special actions and words; and this tendency, however 
strange it may appear to us, may be explained by the 
influence of the earlier experience which the Corinthians 
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had of the feasts of heathen clubs, to which reference has 
already been made. Inc. x. S. Paul has already used the 
common feature of fellowship only to emphasise the com- 
plete incompatibility of such* feasts with the Christian 
character. Given now that their experience as heathens 
in this way influenced and coloured their conception of 
the Lord’s Supper, we can partly understand how its 
special character of commemoration of the Lord’s death 
came to be overlaid; and we can see then that the factious 
spirit so rife in the society would have found free course, 
and its incongruity with the very nature of the Supper 
would have been less present to their minds. The club- 
feasts of their heathen experience were indeed, means of 
promoting brotherliness and good fellowship: but they had 
for the most part no higher associations or ideals to keep 
them clear from natural lowness of conception and practice. 
The comrnon feast of the Corinthian Christians had been 
allowed to approximate to the tone and standards of these 
superficially similar institutions, and had been thereby 
corrupted. This corruption-S. Paul meets (1) by giving to 
the original character of the institution its proper emphasis ; 
(2) by insisting on the need of the right temper of mind and 
self-examination in all who are present; (3) by prescribing 
that the meal itself should be reduced to the smallest 
dimensions and indeed become simply symbolic; (4) by 
indicating that, when he comes to Corinth, he will ‘put in 
order the rest,’ apparently other matters connected with 
the celebration such as the provision of the elements and 
the arrangements for the distribution, which may have 
contributed to the disorders and needed more careful 
regulation. 


Note. The following passages from Duchesne’s account of the 
ancient Roman Mass (Christian Worship, E.T. pp. 173, 185) are 
worth noting: : 

As to the Offering: ‘The faithful, including not only the 
laity but also the priests and other clerics, together with the 
Pope himself, brought each their gifts of bread and wine, for 
each was obliged to make his own offering. The Pope himself, 
assisted by the bishops and priests, received the loaves; the 
archdeacon and his colleagues the phials of wine’ (p. 173). 
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As to the Consecration: ‘As soon as the archdeacon has 
finished placing on the altar the loaves and chalices to be con- 
secrated, the Pope after washing his hands proceeds to the altar 
and begins the consecration prayers. Note (from certain docu- 
ments) it would seem that the titular priests made use here of a 
special rite at the outset. Some of the oblatae were held before 
them on patens. They said the Canon at the same time as the 
Pope, and thus celebrated the Eucharistic Liturgy with him.’ 

As to the Fraction: ‘The Pope places in the chalice the frag- 
ment of the consecrated bread (reserved from a former Eucharist) 
which had been brought to him at the beginning of the Mass: 
he then breaks one of his own two oblatae, and places one half 
of it upon the altar....The other half of the first oblata and the 
second in its entirety were placed on the paten and brought 
before the Pope, who after the Pay Domini had returned to his 
seat. As for the other consecrated loaves, the archdeacon had 
caused them to be brought before the bishops and priests by 
acolytes....Thereupon followed the fraction of the bread by the 
whole presbyterium.’ 

As to the Communion: ‘The communion of the congregation 
then follows, the Pope and the bishops and priests distribute the 
Eucharist under the species of bread. The archdeacon, following 
the Pope, and the other deacons following the bishops and 
priests administer the chalice.’ 

The rite, thus described, looks strangely like the survival of a 
time when the blessing and distribution were made by leading 
members of the congregation at the head of each of several 


tables. 
(3) Spiritual Gifts. 


The third question in connexion with the public assemblies, 
which S. Paul treats, seems like the first to have been raised 
by the Corinthians themselves. It is the question of the 
exercise of spiritual gifts, by way of prophecy and speaking 
‘with tongues.’ Two difficulties were submitted to his 
judgment. First, they asked what test could be applied 
to distinguish the source of the inspiration in these utter- 
ances; and, secondly, they seem also to have sought advice 
as to regulating the precedence of prophets and speakers 
‘with tongues’ as a matter concerning the good order of 
the assemblies. Whether they went on to raise the question 
of the relative importance of other spiritual gifts it is 
difficult to determine. On the whole it would appear that 
their minds were so preoccupied by the more obvious and 
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startling manifestations, that they tended to forget those 
operations of the Spirit which are concerned with fitting 
men for moral and social service in the community, and to 
underestimate these in comparison with the others. At 
least, some such supposition seems best to explain S. Paul’s 
procedure in answering these questions. 

He begins with the very striking reminder that in their 
heathen days they were familiar with phenomena of 
inspiration, similar in character to those with which they 
are now concerned; and at once lays down one definite 
tule by which the real source of the inspired utterances 
can be distinguished. It is clear that we have here a 
reference to that class of ecstatic and semi-ecstatic utter- 
ances frequently, though not necessarily, unintelligible, 
which accompany strong religious excitement, of very 
various times and places. There is other evidence of the 
existence of such phenomena in the contemporary Gentile 
world; and we gather both from the fact of the question 
put by the Corinthians, and from this reminder of S. Paul’s, 
that they were rife at Corinth. (See Add. Note, p. 207.) 
It was a matter of extreme importance to bring such 
phenomena when they appeared in the Christian com- 
munity under the control of Christian principle. This 
S. Paul does in two ways. First, as we have said, he lays 
down a definite test. No person who in such utterance 
repudiates Jesus can be speaking by the Holy Spirit; and 
on the other hand any person in such a case acknowledging 
allegiance to Jesus as Lord is speaking by the Holy Spirit. 
This rule at once subjects all such utterances to a supreme 
moral and spiritual test: it makes their importance depend 
not on anything remarkable or extraordinary in their 
character, but on the simplest Christian rule for all conduct, 
loyalty to the person and character of Jesus. But, secondly, 
and still in direct answer to the question, he goes on to 
give a searching examination of the meaning and value of 
all spiritual gifts. This classification serves to bring out 
two decisive facts. First, all spiritual gifts are due to the 
operation of one Holy Spirit, fitting men for the service of 
the one Lord, by bringing to them the powers of the one 
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Gop. Secondly, all spiritual gifts are the necessarily 
varied qualifications of individuals for the performance of 
the infinitely complex work of the church in the service of 
Gop. The source is one: the methods and operations are 
manifold: but again the end is one, mutual service for the 
manifestation of the Spirit. The thought is illustrated by 
the comparison of the church to a body, in which diversity 
of function in the several members is seen to be necessary 
to the healthy life of the whole organism, and perfectly 
consistent with unity, provided that each function is used 
for its proper purpose of ministering to the whole body. 
This analogy is followed by the definite designation of the 
church as a body and the enumeration of variously endowed 
personalities within it. And the climax of the argument 
is reached when at the head of all these endowments, and 
underlying them, and giving them their true vitality, is 
placed the supreme spiritual gift of love—‘the bond of 
perfectness.’ 

We may seem here to have gone far from the original 
question: but it is not so. It has been answered. We 
must note that twice in the course of the exposition there 
has been an enumeration of spiritual gifts; and in each 
case those gifts, which have most to do with the supply to 
the community of moral and religious service, come first: 
those which deal with the relief of bodily necessities and 
administration next: and the ecstatic utterance of ‘tongues’ 
in both cases last. This would be all the more pointed if, 
as some signs seem to show, some at least of the Corinthians 
were inclined to regard the speaker ‘with tongues’ as 
spiritual par excellence. In fact, S. Paul replies to the 
Corinthians, the whole object of spiritual action is to make 
men better: all such religious manifestations as do not 
serve this end are at least inferior to those which do. He 
does not indeed deny the ‘spiritual’ character of the gift 
of tongues: but the place which he assigns to it, and the 
system of values which he lays down, could hardly fail to 
help in the gradual elimination of such phenomena from 
the regular course of church life. The case is parallel with 
that of the ‘common meal.’ In both cases he so assesses 
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the relative value of the practice, as in effect, if not altogether 
in intention, to promote their discontinuance. In both 
cases the practice was closely allied to heathen practices 
and dangerously liable to abuse. This effect becomes still 
more apparent when S. Paul comes (c. xiv.) to deal directly 
with the details of the questions submitted to him, of the 
exercise in the assembly of these spiritual gifts. The 
relative values of the work of the prophet and of the speaker 
with tongues are settled by the test of their moral and 
spiritual utility to the assembly. And the same standard, 
of mutual improvement and edification, provides rules for 
the regulation both of prophets and ‘tongues.’ The 
significance of such regulation is emphasised by the state- 
ment that ‘spirits of prophets’ are under the control of 
‘prophets,’ a principle so directly antithetic to the whole 
heathen idea of prophetic possession as to be nothing short 
of revolutionary. And this revolution, again, was bound 
to lead to the gradual disappearance of ‘tongues’ from the 
list of ‘spiritual’ gifts in the church. 

In a brief but remarkable passage at the end of this 
section he finally forbids women speaking in the assemblies. 
It was clearly allowed at Corinth, but apparently not 
elsewhere. And S. Paul practically rebukes them for 
making so large a departure from common church practice. 
It is important to observe that he gives no reason for this 
injunction, except that ‘it is not allowed’ in the church, 
any more than under ‘the law,’ and that it is not decent. 
No doubt he would have justified the prohibition on the 
ground of the natural ‘subjection’ of woman (as in c. xi.): 
but he clearly assumes that the case has only to be stated 
and the general sense of what is fitting will lead to this 
decision. 

The importance and independence of S. Paul’s treatment 
of spiritual gifts can hardly be exaggerated. The effect of 
it was to put away completely the popular estimate of the 
value of what were most generally recognised as manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit in various exceptional and extraordinary 
ways: all such manifestations are placed at the lower end 
of the scale of values. The effects which most decisively 
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mark the presence of the Spirit in man are declared to be 
the moral and religious effects. Morality is thus spirit- 
ualised, and religion moralised, to a degree hitherto unique. 
And the ground on which this revolution is based is the 
fact that for S. Paul the Spirit is the Holy Spirit, and His 
work is to bring Christ to men and men to Christ. He 
forms in men the character of the Christ, in individuals and 
in the whole society, just because He is the power and the 
life of Christ in men. But that means, not merely or prin- 
cipally strange manifestations, but the building up of a 
new moral being, a new creation in Christ. This thought 
we shall find again dominant in the treatment of the 
resurrection. 


Ir. THE RESURRECTION. 


There is no clear indication whether the question of the 
resurrection was raised by the Corinthians in their letter 
or whether S. Paul originates the subject in consequence 
of reports brought to him. He has in any case quite 
definite information that there were some members of the 
Corinthian church who denied that there was a resurrection 
of the dead. In what sense we are to understand this 
denial must be deduced from S. Paul’s treatment: and 
from this we gather that the denial was directed against 
the doctrine of a resurrection of the body, and that it was 
based on the difficulties attending that conception. It 
would seem that this view, which S. Paul attacks, did not 
involve the denial of the survival of the soul or spirit after 
death, but, if his argument in xv. 29-34 is to be given full 
weight, it must have represented that survival as of such 
a character as to make a critical separation between the 
present and the future life, a divorce which practically 
resulted in removing from the motives influencing conduct 
any thought of a true continuity and development of 
personal character. It would seem to have been thought 
that the soul freed from the body entered upon a new life 
unaffected by its experiences and activities in the body. 
We may reasonably conjecture that this was another 
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outcome of a false conception of the spiritual. We found 
that the moral slackness of the Corinthian Christians was 
probably in part due to their failure to realise the essentially 
moral character of all true spiritual power, leading them 
to count the activities of the body as matters of indifference. 
It would be a natural corollary of this attitude of mind to 
hold that death was an absolute end to all this side of human 
function; and the idea of the resurrection of the body 
would be disturbing and indeed abhorrent. 

This feeling would be further accentuated if the resurrec- 
tion of the body were conceived, as would be almost 
inevitable, in a materialistic sense. It was in this sense 
that for the most part the Jews, so far as they held this 
doctrine, conceived of it: though with them the material- 
istic conception of the resurrection was combined with 
moral and religious conceptions of the future life. It is 
possible that the view held at Corinth of the immortality 
of the soul was partly due to reaction against specific 
Jewish teaching developed among the Corinthian Christians : 
but if we take into account the fact that to Greeks and to 
most people of the time, so far as they thought about the 
matter at all, the distinctive effect of death was to set the 
soul free from the body, to live a life of its own disencum- 
bered from bodily trammels, it is perhaps not necessary to 
assume any more than that the view taken was due simply 
to failure to understand the Christian position and S. Paul’s 
teaching on the subject, and to rejection of that element 
in it which they could not reconcile with their ideas of the 
spiritual. 

S. Paul meets these difficulties first by asserting the 
resurrection of Christ, as showing that the resurrection in 
its true character includes the body, and is not a mere 
survival of the soul or spirit. He bases the fact upon the 
evidence of the appearances of the risen Lord to His 
disciples. He argues, in the second place, that if there 
was no such resurrection of Christ, the foundation of the 
whole Christian preaching and faith disappears, because 
without it there is nothing to show that His death for our 
sins was effective. The act of Gop in raising Christ 
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determined the real character of the death. Thirdly, in a 
great positive exposition of the meaning of Christ’s resur- 
rection for Christians (xv. 20-28), he points out that the 
union of the Christian with the Christ, through His true 
and persisting humanity, guarantees the resurrection of 
Christians in the same sense that Christ was raised, that 
smn CONESAya Une Tesumections, Obs the pod yas bhisi= tinal 
redemption of the body is part of the supreme triumph of 
the Incarnate Son. 

This is not so much an argument for, as an exposition 
of, the Christian doctrine of the resurrection. It is based 
upon two facts: (1) the nature of the resurrection of Christ, 
(2) the union of Christians with Him. The same reasoning 
is put in very summary form in Rom. vi. 5. Nothing is 
said about others than Christians, though something may 
be implied in the assertion of the ultimate subjection of 
all things to the Son. 

This position is then enforced by an appeal to their own 
practices and experience (vv. 29-34). Nothing but the 
assurance of such a complete resurrection in union with the 
Lord could provide adequate motive for the Christian, and 
still less for the apostle, in the warfare of the Gospel. 

Finally S. Paul deals with the difficulties attending the 
conception of the resurrection of the body (vu. 35 ff.). His 
argument, which at this point proceeds entirely by analogies, 
is briefly this. In the first place he takes the analogy of 
the seed, where we see life persisting through the death of 
its integument and appearing again not as bare life but as 
organic, and organising for itself a new body. Secondly, 
by another series of analogies, he shows how the organising 
life uses different materials to form its body under the 
different conditions in which it has to act. It is always 
embodied life: but the body or organic structure in and 
through which it acts is adapted to each new environment. 
Finally, he applies these analogies to the persistence of the 
spiritual life through the bodily death. In the new state, 
the spirit, as united with the risen Christ, receives or 
organises a new body, a spiritual body suited to the wholly 
spiritual conditions in which it now works. This spiritual 
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body is as truly natural to it now, as was its fleshly body 
in its former life: and it marks as completely its kinship 
with the risen Lord, the second man, as the earthly body 
marked its kinship with Adarh, the first man. There is 
no question of the bare revival of flesh and blood: they 
belong to the earthly, corruptible conditions of the first 
life: in refusing to admit such a view of the resurrection 
the Corinthians were right. But neither is it a question 
of the survival of bare and abstract spirit. The indi- 
vidualised spirit of personality, which was trained and 
developed, saved and redeemed under earthly conditions, 
retains its organic character and power under the new 
heavenly conditions, and develops or receives the new 
organism necessary for action in those new conditions. 
And this new organism, this new body, is the same in 
character with that which the risen Son of Man Himself 
wears and uses. 

We see then that S. Paul’s whole conception of the 
resurrection life depends upon his conception of the resur- 
rection of the. Lord and the union of Christians with Him. 
It is opposed at once to the materialistic view which 
characterised most Jewish speculation on the subject and 
the popular ideas current at the time, and also to the 
philosophic theories which tended always to the position 
that the individual life is reabsorbed into the divine. He 
stands for the permanence of personality. There is indeed 
a close and intimate union of spirit with the risen Lord: 
but that union is such that the whole saved and purified 
personality is retained in ever fuller and purer activities 
for this union. In this way, once more, the ethical value 
of spirit is asserted, not for this life only, but as its 
permanent and eternal significance: the discipline of the 
time of probation in the body receives its full fruit (cf. 
vu. 30 ff.). And there is a continuity of bodily, that is to 
say, in S. Paul’s sense, of organic character in the individual, 
though the elements change, which the organising life uses 
for its purposes under different conditions. It is this 
continuity, giving permanent value to the acts of the 
human spirit in its earthly life, which would seem to be 
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the essential matter of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body. If we ask what is the relation of the resurrection 
body to the body of flesh and blood, the answer is that 
they stand in the same relation to the organic spirit under 
its different conditions: they are each natural to it in the 
respective spheres: the spiritual body reveals the character 
as it subserves the purposes of the risen spirit, even as the 
‘material body did for the spirit living on earth. In fact 
for S. Paul the term ‘body’ implies much more the organic 
character than the material which is organised: and its 
nature is determined more by the organising factor than 
by the organised material. A ‘psychic’ body is due to 
the natural principle of life organising for itself an implement 
out of its corruptible environment; while a spiritual body 
is due to the principle of higher life from Gop organising an 
implement out of its heavenly and eternal environment. 
It is true that in the earthly life the spirit perforce makes 
use of the psychic organism for its own purposes: but it 
does so at great expense of strain and effort, as working 
on an alien and perishing material (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16 ff.): 
by this strain and effort it gains its own moral development, 
and converts the suffering and shame of the corruptible 
into the expression and revelation of the powers and 
characters of the eternal world. Thus it becomes ready 
for its free and perfect self-expression in that heavenly 
world to which it passes through death, the physical death 
which is but the climax of the experience of life in the 
flesh. 

The power by which this development and ultimate 
transformation of the man takes place is the Holy Spirit 
as the Spirit of the risen Lord. By the union which the 
Holy Spirit brings about the man becomes a new creature 
‘in Christ,’ already enabled in the present life to develop 
and exhibit that human character which the Lord has made 
His own, and destined in the life after death, in the full 
development of his redeemed nature in its true home, to 
realise as his own in his own place and degree the glorified 
humanity of the risen Lord. 
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12. THE Lorp JEsus CHRIST. 


The review, which we have now undertaken; of the 
topics of the Epistle sets before us the interests and practice 
of the young Corinthian church with extraordinary fulness, 
unparalleled in any other epistle. The variety is indeed 
bewildering and the details often obscure. Much that must - 
remain in a great degree dark to us was of course perfectly 
plain to the apostle and his readers. And now amid this 
variety and frequent obscurity we have to ask whether we 
can gather from the apostle’s treatment any large principle 
which gives unity and significance to the whole document. 
He treats of limitations of the intellect, of personal morality, 
of social relations internal and external, of the remarkable 
and diverse phenomena included under the class of spiritual 
gifts, and of the profound question of the life after death. 
Is there any cominon truth which holds the solution of all 
these manifold problems? The answer is unmistakable, 
and it is that which gives the Epistle the character, not of 
a mere occasional’ writing whose interest evaporates with 
the circumstances which called it forth, but of a document 
of permanent and profound religious importance. It is in 
the conception of the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ that 
we find this common truth which gives unity and coherence 
to the whole Epistle. 

The dominant note is struck in the introductory verses. 
The church at Corinth is characterised as composed of a 
number of individuals who ‘have been sanctified in Christ 
Jesus’: they share with others the distinctive mark of 
worshippers of our Lord Jesus Christ: it is in Christ Jesus 
that the grace was given them to which they owe their 
abundant exhibition of spiritual gifts: they look for His 
full revelation, they hope to stand unimpeachable before 
His judgment seat: the call they had from Gop was to 
partnership in His life and work. As source of Christian 
character and powers, as companion of Christian life and 
work, as hope of all effort, and judge of all achievement 
He stands in the forefront of the Epistle, and in all as 
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co-operating with Gop the Father, the personal channel of 
His action towards man. 

And in each section of the Epistle the decisive corti which 
deals with the successive problems, is given by reference to 
the same Lord Jesus Christ. 

(a) Alike the object, methods, and faculty of Christian 
wisdom are found in Christ. The Lord, once crucified, is 
the wisdom and the power of Gop, and as such is the 
direct object and content of spiritual knowledge. Only 
as revealed in Him, once crucified and now enthroned as 
Lord, can the ways of Gop and Gop Himself be known. 
The secret of Gop is revealed in Him. Spiritual realities 
are the realities of His Person, His life and death and 
resurrection, and the realities of His character as revealed 
in His life. This point is not indeed developed at this 
stage in the Epistle: it waits for the fuller discussion of 
spiritual things in the later chapters, where is brought out 
their essentially moral significance, in correspondence with 
the character of Jesus, culminating in the supreme quality 
of love. Here the conclusion is directly drawn that the 
methods of this wisdom can no longer be the methods of 
ordinary controversy and debate; there is no room either 
in teacher or taught for personal proclivities and comparisons 
in view of the fact that both the truth and the power of 
knowing it are given in Christ. For, finally, the power of 
entering into these spiritual realities is itself the effect of 
union with the same Christ, who is the object of knowledge. 
“We have Christ’s mind.’ The whole capacity for know- 
ledge of divine things depends upon the indwelling Christ. 
He it is that thinks and knows in His members. Their 
union with Him involves the sharing of His knowledge by 
virtue of the enhancement of the spiritual powers in man 
by His Spirit. The thought is expressed more fully in 
Eph. iii. 15 f. I pray that the Father ‘may give you, 
according to the wealth of His glory, to be strengthened 
through His Spirit in the inner man, that the Christ may 
take up His dwelling through faith in your hearts in love, 
that being rooted and grounded you may gain full strength 

to grasp with all the saints what is the breadth and length 
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and height and depth, and to apprehend the love of the 
Christ that passeth apprehension, that ye may be filled 
with all the fulness of Gop.’ Here is the same connexion 
between the indwelling of the Christ and the knowledge of 
Christ and in Christ of Gop. 

This conception of the nature of Christian wisdom is 
applied to counter the tendency to partisanship. All 
such cliques are inconsistent with the common and exclusive 
allegiance to the crucified Lord. It is irrational to make 
much of leaders, because they are but ministers of Christ, 
_ drawing all their power from Gop and responsible to Him 
alone. Teachers and learners are placed in their true 
relation to each other, and the right attitude and temper 
of the Christian student is determined by the conception 
of Christ as the Truth. 

(b) The following sections of the Epistle (cc. v.—xiv. 
incl.) deal with questions of church discipline and church 
order, the practical application of Christian principles to 
the discipline of the personal life, especially as regards the 
relations of men and women, and to the regulation of the 
common life, whether in the affairs of daily intercourse, 
or in the management of church assemblies. The funda- 
mental principle on which the solution of all the problems 
is based, is the Lordship of the risen Christ. It is on His 
authority that the church is to exercise discipline on the 
individual offender. It is by reference to the service due 
to the Lord that the vexed questions of marriage are 
treated. The decision of the moot points of idol meats 
ultimately depends upon the recognition that allegiance is 
due exclusively to the Lord, and that all the members of 
the society are united in that common loyalty. But here 
too a deeper note is struck. The Lordship in question is 
not merely a supreme external sovereignty: it is also an 
internal and determining life. Ghristians are not merely 
related to their Lord as subjects to a master: they are 
members of a body which draws its life from Him as the 
central source of life. Here tédo the profoundest and most 
characteristic expression of the relation is given by the 
phrases ‘in the Lord,’ ‘in Christ.’ All rules of practical 
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life are in fact the working out of the character which is 
imposed upon His members by His character, and made 
actual in the Christian individual and society by the opera- 
tion of His Spirit. As to the seeker after truth He is Himself 
the Truth, so to the seeker after righteousness He Himself 
is the Way. This it is which gives unity to the whole body 
of special rules and guides surely through the labyrinth 
of conflicting and ambiguous duties: even where no clear 
decision can be given, there is an appeal to the mind 
trained in this service and practised in this way. 

The same canon is applied to determine the relative 
values of spiritual gifts. Here again the dominant con- 
sideration is that they are all to be exercised in the acknow- 
ledgment of the exclusive Lordship of Jesus: and their 
relative values are determined by the extent to which they 
promote, in the perfecting of the individual character and 
the cementing of the union of the members, the develop- 
ment in each and all of the distinctively Christian character, 
as the outcome of the working of the Spirit. Just as it 
is the human personality of Jesus who is the Lord to whom 
all this service is to be rendered, so the portrait of His 
character embodied in the description of the supreme way 
of love gives the type and norm of the true Christian 
character. He is at once the Lord, the inspiration of the 
life, and the character of the life. He is the Way. 

(c) Finally, in c. xv., the profound problems of the 
relation of the life on earth to the life after death are met 
on the principle that the facts of the experience of Christ 
in His life, death, and resurrection settle what is to be 
the experience of Christians. What He in His: human 
nature did determines what they will experience in their 
redeemed nature. And this, first because He is proved 
by His resurrection to have the power to carry through 
His redemptive work in men: and secondly, again, because 
they are united to Him by that inner union of nature and 
life which we have already seen to be the determining 
factor in so many of the practical questions of Christian 
life. That union with Him, as the Adam of the re-born 
and re-created humanity, is effective not only to spiritualise 
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the life on earth but to maintain the whole effect of that 
spiritualising discipline and education as against the de- 
structive powers of death. By virtue of the union with 
the risen humanity of the Lord redeemed men are preserved 
through death and raised to an unfettered and glorious life 
in the spiritual or heavenly sphere. He is the Resurrection 
and the Life. 

Thus we see throughout the treatment of all the varied 
problems of the Epistle a fundamental unity of conception. 
There are two main strains in this conception: first the 
historic character and work of the Lord, as exhibited in 
the character and life, death, and resurrection of Jesus: 
and secondly the vital union of the Christian with the risen 
Lord, due to the operation of the Spirit, and effecting in 
each individual, in his place and degree, and in the society 
as a whole, the realisation in human character and life of 
the new creation in Christ. 

Seen in this light, the Epistle becomes an exhaustive 
exhibition of the true Christian character. It even has the 
rhythm of a great theme developed with an eloquence 
which is the natural effect of the subject. The first part, 
dealing with the truth, leads up to the audacious climax, 
in which the apostle claims for the Christian the knowledge 
of the things of Gop, because he has the mind of Christ. 
The long discussion of practical questions of daily life 
reaches its climax in the exposition of the supreme obligation 
and all-sufficiency of love, in which surely we feel the heart 
of the apostle pulsing with the heart-beats of the Crucified. 
And finally the grand theme reaches its last and sublime 
climax in the prolonged paean in which the apostle celebrates 
the victory over the last enemy, which is subdued, death, 
and with prophetic vision sees the end of the travail of 
creation in the manifestation of the sons of Gop. 

We must not leave this section without one word more. 
It is most remarkable that the doctrinal basis of S. Paul’s 
argument is nowhere itself argued. He takes for granted 
the conceptions of the work and person of Christ, which he 
applies to the several questions. Frequently we seem to 
have new expositions of truths not fully or at all realised 
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by the Corinthians; but always by way of deduction and | 
expansion of fundamental and acknowledged conceptions 
of the person of Jesus. The appeal is always confidently 
made to these conceptions: it will clearly be admitted by 
his readers. ‘It is remarkable how’ in the Epistles ‘we 
seem to be plunged all at once into the midst of a developed 
theology. Nor is the wonder lessened, it is rather increased, 
when we remark that this theology is only in part set before 
us deliberately as teaching. The fact that it is more often 
presupposed shows how deep a hold it must have taken 
alike of the writer and of his readers.’ (Sanday, H.D.B. 
iI. p. 649a: the whole section should be read.) 


13. ANALYSIS. 


A. INTRODUCTION. 


1. 1-9. Greeting from Paul and Sosthenes to the 
Corinthians, with emphasis on the union of all the saints in 
the worship of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thanksgiving for the proficiency of the Corinthians in 
certain gifts, with emphasis on the source of all gifts, on 
the Christian attitude of expectation of the coming of 
Christ Jesus and confidence in His support in the judgment, 
and in the faithfulness of Gop. 


B. REPORTS THAT HAVE REACHED S. PAUL FROM 
CORINTH. (1. I10—vi. 20.) 


(a) i. Io-iv. 21. Factions in the church. Plea for 
unity on the ground of (i. ro-17) the simplicity and pro- 
fundity of the Gospel, (i. 18—iii. 2) the divine character of 
the wisdom which it embodies, (iii. 3-17) the relative 
insignificance of the personal instruments of its preaching, 
(iii. 18-iv. 14) the all-sufficiency of the Person and the 
authority of the Christ, (iv. 15-21) the authority of S. Paul, 
their first missionary and father. 

(b) v. I-vi. 20. Discipline in the church. (v. 1-13) A 
grave case of immorality has been overlooked, when it 
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should have been judged: there can be no compromise or 
collusion in such cases among the brethren; (vi. I-11) 
lawsuits about worldly matters should not be allowed : 
disputes should be settled by arbitration within the society ; 
(vi. 12-20) the rights of Christians are limited by the duty 
owed to the Lord; the principle is exemplified by the duty 
of personal purity. 


C. QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO S. PAUL IN A LETTER 
FROM CORINTH. (vil. I—xv. 58.) 


(a) vii. 1-40. Marriage. (vii. 1-16) Celibacy is to be 
recommended in present circumstances, but marriage is 
lawful, and in view of human weakness generally advisable ; 
but not obligatory. It is permanently binding except 
when contracted before conversion of one party to the faith: 
then the Christian partner is free, but must be guided by 
the thought of what makes for peace. (17-24) Generally, 
all natural states of life are allowable for Christians, and 
are opportunities for exercising their Christian calling. 
(25-40) The particular cases of virgins and widows are 
discussed. 


(b) vill. 1-xi. 1. Idol feasts and meats consecrated to 
idols. (viii. 1 b-12) The general principle laid down by 
some Corinthians, of the nonentity of idols and the complete 
indifference of the whole matter, must be qualified by the 
consideration of the interests of the more scrupulous among 
the brethren. (viii. 13-ix. 23) The first inference is that 
the strong, the free, must abstain out of consideration for 
the weak: this is illustrated at length by S. Paul’s own 
practice in abstaining from using the full rights of his 
apostleship in the interests of the Gospel. (ix. 24—x. 13) 
The second inference is that, for all, abstention is necessary 
as an act of self-discipline: illustrated by the warning 
example of Israel in the wilderness. (x. 14-25) The third 
inference is that abstention is’ necessary whenever the 
freedom claimed involves practices which are inconsistent 
in Christians: in particular the attendance at idol feasts 
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is wholly inconsistent with the attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper. (x. 25—-xi. 1) On the other hand, there is no such 
inconsistency in merely eating meats which have been 
consecrated to idols: here the only reason for abstention 
is consideration for the scrupulous. The guiding principle 
is to do all things with a view to the glory of Gop and the 
avoidance of offence, after S. Paul’s example. 


(c) xi. 2-xiv. 40. Questions arising out of the conduct of 
Christian assemblies. (xi. 2) The loyalty of the Corinthians 
is acknowledged. 

(a) xi. 3-16. The dress of women: they are to be 
veiled. 

(8) xi. 17-34. An exception to the praise given has 
to be made in consequence of reports S. Paul has received 
as to the conduct of the Eucharist. The origin and 
significance of this rite is recalled: and strict injunctions 
are given for its solemn and orderly celebration. Other 
details are left for further regulation by the apostle. 

(y) xii. I-xiv. 40. Spiritual gifts. (xii. 1-3) Spiritual 
utterances are to be tested by the relation they indicate 
to the Lordship of Jesus. (4-11) The varieties of gifts all 
proceed from one source and each has its proper aim of 
service. (12-27) They are in fact endowments of individuals 
to enable them to perform their several functions as 
members of the body of Christ: (28—xill. 13) and their 
relative importance depends on the nature of the service 
they enable to be rendered: this emphasis on service 
leads to the assertion that the highest way of all is the 
practice of love, as the supreme manifestation of Christian 
character. (xiv. I-25) The special case of the relative 
value of prophecy and speaking with tongues is discussed : 
and it is shown that prophecy is the more important as 
conducing to the improvement of the congregation. (26-33) 
Certain rules are given for regulating prophesying and 
‘tongues,’ on the principle that all such gifts are under the 
control of their possessors, and that all should be done 
decently and in order. (34-36) Women are forbidden to 
speak in the assemblies. (37-40) Final summing up and 
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enforcement of his appeal: it is a commandment of the 
Lord. 


(d) xv. The nature of the+ resurrection? has been dis- 
cussed at Corinth, and is now expounded. (1-4) The 
fundamental fact is the resurrection of Christ (5-11) as 
established by competent witnesses, including finally 
S. Paul himself. (12-22) Consequently, the denial of the 
resurrection involves the denial of Christ’s resurrection, and 
evacuates the Gospel of all meaning: on the other hand, 
the assertion of Christ’s resurrection involves the belief in 
the resurrection of Christians: because Christians are one 
with Christ through His humanity. (23-28) The order of 
the resurrection, and its place as the culmination of the 
redeeming work of the Son. (29-34) The denial of the 
resurrection cuts at the root of all Christian effort and 
hope. (35-50) The difficulties attending the idea of the 
resurrection are met (35-41) first by analogies from nature, 
that is, from the life of the seed, persisting through death 
and gaining a new embodiment, and also from the variety 
of embodiment in different kinds of creatures, (42-50) and 
secondly from a consideration of the true relation between 
the spiritual and the natural, and of the true destiny and 
character of man in Christ. (51-58) Finally, the triumph 
of the resurrection is declared: and the consequently 
overwhelming motive for Christian effort and confidence. 


D. Martrtrers oF BusINeEss. (xvi.) 


1-4. The collection for the saints. 5-12. S. Paul’s 
plans. 13-24. Last words of advice: a commendation: 
an expression of gratitude: greetings: final salutation. 


1 It is doubtful whether this subject was raised in the 
Corinthian letter, or suggested by reports which had reached 
S. Paul. 


‘ 
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14. HiIsToRY OF THE EPISTLE. 


The external witness to the Epistle is earlier and stronger 
than that of any other book in the New Testament. It 
is referred to in set terms by Clement (XLvit. 1) and influences 
his language in several places. Ignatius ‘must have known 
this Epistle almost by heart. Although there are no 
quotations (in the strictest sense, with mention of the 
source), echoes of its language and thought pervade the 
whole of his writings in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
whatever that he was acquainted with it.’ Polycarp 
certainly uses it: Hermas probably has it in mind in one 
passage. The Epistle therefore was well known to the 
Apostolic Fathers. (See The N.T. im the Apostolic Fathers.) 
It is quoted both by Justin Martyr and by Athenagoras; 
Marcion included it in his canon; Basilides refers to it as 
Scripture. Irenaeus and Tertullian quote it frequently. 
It is unnecessary to pursue the subject further. See 
Westcott, Canon (index). 


75. Wist of Books. 


The following list includes the principal books referred 
to in the Introduction and Commentary. 


1. Commentaries on the Epistle. 

Bachmann in Zahn’s Commentar zum N.T. Leipzig, 
IQIO. 

Cramer, Catena. Oxford, 1848. 

Edwards. 1885. 

Evans, in the Speaker’s Commentary. 

Field, Notes on Tr. of the N.T. Camb. Univ. Press, 
1899. 

Goudge, in the Westminster Commentaries. 

Heinrici, Meyer’s Kommentar. 7th ed. 1888. (Heinr.) 

Lietzmann, Handbuch zum N.T. Tiibingen, 1907. 
(Lietzm.) 

Lightfoot, cc. i—vii., in Notes on the Epp. OLS, Paul: 


1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Robertson and Plummer, Internat. Comm. IgII. 
(P1.) 
Rutherford, Tr. of the Bpistles to the Corinthians. 
Macmillan & Co., 1900. (R., Rfd or Ruth.) 
Weiss, Johannes, Meyer's Kommentar. gth ed. 
1910. 

Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament and App. 
1882. (W.H.) 

Wetstein. Amsterdam, 1751. 


Commentaries on other Epistles, as cited. 


Other books of reference. 
Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism. E.T. Longmans, 
IQIl. 
Bonh6ffer, Epictetus and the N.T. 
Dalman, The Words of Jesus. E.T. Edinb. 1902. 
Davidson, Old Testament Theology. Edinb. 1904. 
Deissmann, Bibel-studien, 1. and 11. Marburg, 1895, 
1897. 
S. Paul. E.T. Hodder and Stoughton, 
1912. 
Light from the Ancient East. E.T. 
Hodder and Stoughton, Igto. 
v. Dobschiitz, Die Urchristl. Gemeinde. Leipzig, 
1902. 
Probleme des Ap. Zeitalters. Ib. 
1907. 
Duchesne, Christian Worship. E.T: S$.P.C.K. i910. 
Harnack, Geschichte der Altchr. Lit. 1897. 
Hort, Ecclesia, and Judaistic Christianity. 
Journal of Theological Studies. Oxford Press 
(SES) : 
Kennedy, S. Paul and the Mystery Religions. 
London, 1913. 
Lake, The Earlier Epistles of S. Paul. Rivingtons 
IQIt. : 
Lightfoot, On a fresh Revision of the N.T. (Lft.) 
Macintosh, The Person of Jesus Christ. Edinb. 
1913. 
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Ramsay, Pauline and other Studies, 1906, and other 
works. , 

Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen. 
Berlin, 1910. (Reitz.) 

Swete, The Holy Spirit in the N.T. Macmillan, rgog. 

The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers. 
Oxford, 1905. 

Zahn, Einleitung zum N.T. Leipzig, 1900. 

Gesch. des Kanons, 1888-92. 


The ‘letters in brackets give the abbreviations by which 
books ave generally quoted. 


16. List oF ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following abbreviations are used among others 
which explain themselves: 


al. alibi. 
ap. apud. 
appy, apparently. 
cf. confer. 
eft, confert. 
ct, contrast. 
, exc. except. 
IsXX, the Septuagint translation of O.T. 
l.c. locus citatus. 
n. note. 
qu. quotation. 
sc. scilicet. 
tr. translate. 
vb, verb. 
v.l. varia lecho. 
|| parallel to or a parallel passage. 
)( opposed to. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL, THE: APOSTLE 


TORT 


CORINTHIANS 


AUL, called ¢o be an apostle of Jesus Christ through 1 
the will of God, and Sosthenes !our brother, unto 2 
the church of God which is at Corinth, even them that 


1 Gr. the brother. 


Cu. I. A. i. 1-8. ADDRESS. 49. THANKSGIVING. 


1-8. Address. The writer’s name, office and commission, his 
companion in greeting; the Church addressed, its call, its union 
with others so called and their description; greeting. 

Paul] here with Sosthenes: Timothy was absent (iv. 17, cf. 
2 Cor.i.1). called] here and Rom, i. 1 only, and in both Epp. 
repeated with the persons addressed, v. 2, Rom. i. 6, emphasises 
at once the obligation imposed by such a call, the absence of 
personal assumption or merit, and the confidence inspired by it. 

apostle of Jesus Christ] names his authority as commissioned 
agent of Jesus Christ, as in most Epp. (exc. 1 and 2 Thess., Phl.). 
The letter is not a mere private letter: it is written by a re- 
sponsible person to responsible persons. 

through the will of Gop} ref. to his conversion. 

Sosthenes] perh. the same as in Acts xvill. 17; but the name 
was common. our brothey] commonly added to the names of his 
fellow-workers : so of Timothy (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 1 Th. iii. 2; 
Phm, 1), Lychicus (Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7), Apollos (xvi. 12), 
Quartus (Rom. xvi. 23), Onesimus (Col. iv. 9), Epaphroditus 
(Ghla25) 5. 

2. the church of Gop] In the address ‘church’ is found only 
in t and 2 Th., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. (plur.), and with ‘of Gop’ 
only here and 2 Cor. i. 1. The use of the phrase, with its O.T. 
associations, implies that the Christian Church is the true Israel : 
its significance is sharply marked in xv. 9, Gal. i. 2, 1 Th. ui. 14 
and infra x. 32. The disuse of the addition ‘of Gop’ after Gal. 
(except 1 Tim. iii. 5, 15) is remarkable, coinciding with the 
gradual lessening of the sense of active antagonism to Jews and 
Judaisers. Here it puts in the forefront of the Epistle a reminder 
that the Corinthian Christians belong to a larger society, of 
which they in Corinth are a true representative, but not inde- 
pendent or distinct. The same wide reference in xi. 22, cf. 
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2 L CORINTHIANS 1273 


are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called fo be saints, with 
all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
3in every place, their Lord sand ours: Grace to you 


Acts xx. 28. which 1s at Corinth] so 2 Cor. i. 1, cf. Acts xi. 22, 
KitieE ob Uhessa ie Sal 

sanctified in... Jesus| ‘men that have been consecrated (to GoD’s 
possession and use) in Christ Jesus’; the phrase describes that 
aspect of the Church in which it is a society of persons, each 
with his own individual call and consecration, with an emphasis 
unique in the addresses of Epp. The fundamental thought of 
the word is that of belonging to Gop; it carries the duty of 
being like to Him in character. See Davidson, O.T. Th., pp. 145, 
T5440 Cl. visi; Job. xyreEp i  Actomes 3250 Heb. cx sera. 

in Christ Jesus] negatively contrasts with the Jewish Church, 
positively marks the consecration as depending upon union with 
Christ, and so sharing His life and character. Rom. xv. 16 is 
the nearest ||. 

called...with all...) These words should be taken together: 
they again emphasise the interdependence of the groups of 
Christians in the several places. To take with all... as part of 
the address would give an unparalleled extension to the destina- 
tion of the Epistle (in 2 Cor. i. tr Achaia gives a limit), and leave 
‘called to be saints’ as hardly more than a repetition of sanctified. 
On the other hand, the emphasis on unity, given by the true 
connexion, is closely to the point, cf. above n. on ‘the church.’ 

called to be saints| =called to consecration, cf. Rom. i. 7 only: 
explicitly refers the consecration to the act of Gop in ‘calling,’ 
as in called to be an apostle above: and this explicit reference is 
natural when the sharing of the call with others is being 
emphasised. 

call upon the name| see Rom. x. 12 n. The phrase early 
became current as a designation of Christians, implying the 
invocation of Jesus Christ as Lord; cf. Acts ix. 14, 21, and in 
connexion with Baptism Acts xxii. 16. The significance of the 
phrase lies in the fact that it is freely used in LXX for the 
worship of Jehovah: Both here and Rom. /.c. it emphasises the 
common worship of the one Lord as the deepest principle of 
unity, here with another anticipatory reference to the divisions 
in Corinth. The divinity of Christ is the foundation of Christian 
unity. Hence too the use of the full Name. in every place] n. the 
characteristically Pauline repetition of all, every, to emphasise the 
universality. theiy...and ours| expands ours before Lord, ‘their 
Lord and ours,’ again enforcing the emphasis on unity. This 
involves some strain, but less than the hardly intelligible con- 
nexion with ‘place’ which Weiss favours. 

8. Grace to...}) the full greeting as in Rom., 2 Cor., Eph., 
Phl., Gal. (with an added clause). The ordinary epistolary 
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and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 


Christ. 
I thank tmy God always concerning you, for the grace 4 
of God which was given you in Christ Jesus; that in 5 


1 Some ancient authorities omit my. 


salutation is ‘Christianised’; the gracious favour of Gop and 
the state of spiritual peace, which it brings between Gop and 
man and between man and man, form the Christian wish of 
health, see Kom. 1. 7:n; 

Thus the address lays emphasis on the source of all Christian 
status, on the unity involved by its origin in the call of Gop, its 
subservience to the one Lord, and its common possession by all. 
It is clear that the thought of the unnatural divisions at Corinth 
is already uppermost in the writer’s mind. 

4-9. Thanksgiving—remarkable both for what it says and for 
what it omits. Stress is laid on the fulness with which they had 
apprehended the message delivered to them, and the abundance 
of spiritual gifts shown (4-6): but their proficiency in Christian 
character is made the subject of hopes (7—9) for the future rather 
than of thanksgiving. Note again here the strong emphasis 
given by the fivefold repetition of the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the constant reference to the divine action as source 
of all they are or have. It is possible that some of the phrases 
are adopted from the Corinthian letter to S. Paul; in which case 
the point of the omissions and adoptions would have been more 
clear to them than it can be to-us. Contrast 1 Thess., Col. 

4; I thank...) so in all his Epp. exc. Gal., 1 Tim, Tit. It 
is a characteristic touch: in Papyri letters very rare; though 
the introduction of such letters with a prayer is common. See 
Deissm. B.S. 2009 f. 

for the gvace| the thanksgiving is first for Gop’s attitude and 
gift to them, from which their attainment proceeds. 

which was given] cf. Rom. xu. 6; Eph. iv. 7; 2 Cor. vi. 1; 
the only places where such a phrase is used, except of S. Paul 
HimsceluiCnomensd)3 get Consul. 10> (Gal 1106) sph ait 2 fy: 
2 Tim. i. 9) in reference to his call to be an apostle of the 
Gentiles. ‘gvace’ properly describes Gop’s attitude of loving 
bounty and favour towards man; but in this phrase its sense 
seems to pass over into that of the effect produced in the 
man’s heart by this loving bounty, enlarging and stimulating 
the man’s faculties both of apprehension and of love. So Rom. 
v. 5, Phi. iv. 7, Gop’s love, GoD’s peace is an active influence 
in the individual heart. et 

in Christ Jesus] as the ground and condition of your new 
life =by or in your union with Christ Jesus. 


c—=-2 
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everything ye were enriched in him, in all tutterance and 
6 all knowledge; even as the testimony of Christ was 
7 confirmed in you: so that ye come behind in no gift; 


1 Gr. word. 


5. that in everything] he names certain specific effects of 
Gop’s grace given, 

ye weve enriched] in every quality of yours you were enriched 
in Him, felt the enriching effect of His life in you. S. Paul 
alone seems to use this metaphor, and, of men, only in 1 and 
2 Cor. (exc. Col. ii. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 18). This passage compared 
with iv. 8, 2 Cor. ix. 11 suggests that the word had been 
used by the Corinthians of themselves. The tense can hardly 
refer to the single act of baptism or conversion: there is an 
evident appeal to their experience of the effect of their union 
with Christ; and the tense sums up that experience as a single 
whole: or perhaps as a succession of clearly marked experiences. 

utterance, knowledge] limit in every thing; i.e. “in every 
utterance and all knowledge.’ witevance refers to the expression 
given to truth by teacher and prophet, Anowledge to the appre- 
hension of truth. He selects the gifts of which the Corinthians 
were especially proud: and is perhaps even quoting them. 

6. even as...| this clause seems to refer to S. Paul’s direct 
experience of the Corinthians when he first preached among 
them. His witness to the Christ was warranted by the effects 
produced in their lives in those early days, and their present 
proficiency is in accordance with the progress they then showed. 

the testimony of Christ] our witness to the Christ, the evidence 
we bore to the Christ in the first preaching of the Gospel. Cf. 
Aots1ve33 2 Thess) (3 ro? imtra we © (Gn) eee he pee, ce ae ners 
Joh. xv. 27. As in the phrase the Gospel of (the) Christ (ix. 12; 
ROM save NO fee Corsa Te tea hS or eA Gralla cee a ena 
there is a reference to the inclusion of the Gentiles in the work 
of the Messiah. was confirmed in] better ‘was warranted among 
you’ by its effects in your changed lives, and in particular by 
the abundance of ‘gifts.’ Cf. exactly Mk [xvi. 20], Heb. ii. 3, 
and for the thought 1 Thess. i. 9, 10, 2 Thess. i. 10. The Greek 
verb is a technical term of Greek commercial law =to warrant, 
guarantee a title: cf. Phl.i.7; 2 Cor, i. 22. These effects were 
the warrant of the truth of the message and an earnest of its full 
accomplishment, referred to in waiting for etc. 

7. so that] closely with warranted. come behind] ‘are lacking,’ 
perh. ‘feel yourselves lacking,’ the middle voice of this verb 
generally implying (in S. Paul and S. Luke) not merely a want 
but a felt want. If this is so, there is a delicate suggestion of 
criticism; see above on 4-9. Cf. Lk. xv. 14; infra viii. 8, xii. 
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waiting for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
who shall also confirm you unto the end, that ye be 8 
unreproveable in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God is faithful, through whom ye were called into the 9 
fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


24; Phl. iv. 12; and Rom. il. 23n. waiting for] i.e. ‘while you 
are waiting for’ or better ‘expecting’; cf. Phl. iii. 20, 

the revelation] i.e. of Him who is now present in power to 
faith, to whom the apostles bore witness, a witness already 
warranted by its effects; cf. xii. 12, 2 Thess. i. 7, 1 Pet. i. 7, and 
Rom. ii. 5, viil. 19, all referring to the final unveiling of the 
true facts. In all other places, of present revealing of truth. 
Note again the full name: see above. 

8. who shall also confirm] again ‘warrant’ or ‘guarantee.’ 
The relative clearly refers to Jesus Christ: ‘also’ marks the 
action as answering to v. 6. ‘Who in his turn will warrant you 
completely against all impeachment’: it is at once a word of 
encouragement, and a word of warning; perhaps even more, 
though indirectly, the latter, in view of the high self-confidence 
Of cthea@onnthiang; (ct. 2 Cor, 15 201; 

unto the end] i.e. the end of the age, most comm., but perhaps 
simply =completely. Cf. 2 Cor. 1. 13, the only other instance )( 
in part: cf. Heb. ili. 6, 14, vi. 11: Joh, xiii. 1, Lk. xviii. 5. 

unveproveable] better ‘unimpeachable,’ carries on the metaphor 
of the warrant, ‘so that your title will be unimpeachable.’ 
Ciicola 1422. 

in the day] vv. 2, 5 suggest that Joel ii. 28-32 (cf. Acts ii. 
20) is here in mind. Phl. i. 6, 10 are closely || in thought. 
The phrase represents the Lord Jesus Christ as judge: as in 
v5, 2 Cor. 1, 14, Phi! iicc. u. 16, 2 Thess. 1. 2, the only places 
where this phrase occurs. The use of the full name is not due 
to the phrase having become stereotyped (for it is rare) but to 
the desire for repeated emphasis on the authority and person of 
our Lord. sn : 

9) Gop 1s faithful “Cf. 1 Thess’ v. 24, 2 Vhess i. 3; 2) Tim, 
ii. 13 al. Confirms v. 8=‘Gop can be trusted to carry through 
what He has begun.’ 

through whom] thé call is, as always, of Gop. For through 
themmearest is Galo 2 biect— through invy. 1, 2 Corsini, 
viii. 5, 2 Tim. i. 1; generally of a mediate cause; here of the 
principal. Cf. Rom. xi. 36. It suggests ‘through whose effec- 
tive interposition,’ as in I Thess. iv. 14, Heb. ili. 16; cf. Gal. 
aay 
ee the fellowship of] better ‘into fellowship (partnership) 
with’; no article in the Greek. The Greek word (koin6énos) 
always implies partnership : but the genitive case (or prepositional 
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Now I beseech you, brethren, through the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye 


clause) may describe here the subject or the object of the partner- 
ship. When the genitive is personal it more naturally expresses 
a subject of the partnership, one of the partners: so here ‘into 
partnership with His Son’ as in 1 Joh. i. 3-7: so in 2 Cor. i. 7, 
Phi. iii. 10 the partnership is with Christ in His sufferings, I Pet. 
v. tin His glory. Here the object of partnership is not expressed : 
but vv. 5, 6 suggest that it is spiritual power; or rather the 
whole new life and activity ‘in Christ,’ and, in view of the 
reference in v. 8, the Kingdom of the Messiah when established. 
Gop called them to that, and can be trusted to do His part for 
the fulfilling of the call. Azs Son emphasises the implied appeal 
to Gop’s love and power. 


B. i. 10-vi. 20. REPORTS THAT HAVE REACHED S. PAUL. 
(a) i. 10-1v. 21. Factions in the Church. 


Plea for unity in mind and thought on the ground (i. 10—i11. 2) 
of the simplicity of the Gospel and the divine character of the 
wisdom it embodies, (iii. 3-17) of the relative insignificance of 
the personal instruments, (11. 18-iv. 14) of the all-sufficiency 
of the Person and authority of Christ, (iv. 14-21) of the authority, 
for them, of S. Paul. 

S. Paul now takes up the direct business of the Epistle: 
rumours have reached him of dissensions at Corinth. The first 
words explain the hints given in the introduction. 

10-17. The scandal of divisions based on personal preferences 
and supposed personal superiorities is a direct infringement of 
the baptismal allegiance and unity. 

10. Now I beseech...) the appeal is put into contrast with the 
thanksgiving, and enforced by the reminder of brotherhood. 

through the name...| The full force of the repetition of the 
Name is now brought to bear: ‘through’ =on the authority 
Of; Glial Uhess.iv2~) Roms sian exy..30% Core tam hag 
Name on which you call v. 2=all that He means, or ought to 
mean, to you. Cf. Rom. i. 5n. 

that ye all speak...| the appeal for unity in expression comes 
first, partly as a hint that their differences cannot really be 
deep, partly as a warning against emphasis on such outward 
differences (a party cry or nameycrystallises party divisions). 
This is the only occurrence of this phrase. 

divistons| Cf. Joh. vii. 43, ix. 16, x. 19, Acts xiv. 4, xxiii.+7, 
simply of divisions based upon opinion, not implying permanence 
or separation: ‘dissensions’ perhaps gives the right nuance. 
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be perfected together in the same mind and in the same 
judgement. For it hath been signified unto me concerning 
you, my brethren, by them which are of the household of 
Chloe, that there are contentions among you. Now this 


So xi. 18, xii. 25. The emphasis of the word is on the disturbance 
of the unity of the society: ‘heresy’ on the other hand lays 
emphasis on the individual’s free choice. 

that ye be perfected together] the Greek verb=to make a thing 
thoroughly fit and furnished in all its parts: so to mend (Mt. iv. 
21), complete (1 Thess. iii. 10), put in full order (Heb. x. 5, xi. 3; 
2 Cor. ix. 5): then to put together diverse elements in one system, 
harmoniously and fitly (Eph. iv. 12) : hence of composing wrangling 
elements into a hearty agreement; so here =thoroughly united. 
The word does not necessarily imply that there had been a formal 
breach of Church unity; but that their present state is far from 
corresponding to the ideal unity of the Christian society. The 
substantives mark the occasion of differences: different ways of 
looking at the truth, and different opinions formed about it: 
mind is the faculty by which man grasps truth; see on ii. 16; 
judgement is the opinion formed about truth; cf. vii. 25. It 
was just in this line that they claimed excellence; cf. v. 5. 

11. Foyv...] introduces the reason for this appeal. This is the 
first of the reports which have reached him. N. the repetition 
of brethren. 

by them...of Chloe] cf. Rom. xvi. 10, 11, whether slaves or 
connexions cannot be precisely said. They were, no doubt, 
Christians: probably Chloe was so too: anyhow they were 
known to the Corinthians, and probably known to have been in 
communication with S. Paul; whether by person or by letter, 
we do not know. Chloe may have been a Corinthian, or more 
probably (Heinr.) an Ephesian who had dealings in Corinth. 

contentions] =quarrels about opinions, the active exercise of 
‘dissensions.’ Cf. Lft on Gal. v. 20. 

N.B. S. Paul does not appeal yet to the love which is the 
fundamental antithesis to all such contentions: he takes them 
first on their own ground and shows their inconsistency with 
the nature of the truth about which they were quarrelling. 

12. Now this I -mean] The charge is now made precise: 
and the first point is that the quarrels are carried on by groups 
who profess themselves followers of certain leaders in the 
Church: the actual names given are probably the names chosen 
by these groups (see Introd. pp. xxviif.), but it is clear that 
personal preferences were the first and most obvious charac- 
teristic of the groups: their members claimed to be partisans 
of willing or unwilling leaders. This error is met by a sharp 
reminder of the exclusive claim of their allegiance to our Lord, 
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I mean, that each one of you saith, I am of Paul; and 
131 of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. *Is 
Christ divided? was Paul cgucified for you? or were 


1 Or, Christ is divided. Was Paul crucified for you? 


expressed in the fundamental facts of His Cross and their 
baptism. 

I am of...)=1 belong to..., am a disciple of.... For the dis- 
cussion of the significance of these names see Introd. pp. xxvii f. 

Apollos} Cf. Acts xvill. 24, xix. 1; Tit. mi. 13. Nothing is 
known of A. from other sources. He was a Jew of Alexandria, 
learned in the scriptures, whose first contact with the new 
movement was through disciples of John the Baptist: he was 
instructed in the full Christian position by Aquila and Priscilla 
at Ephesus. By them he had been encouraged in his purpose 
of going to Achaia; he had preached at Corinth for some time 
and had ‘by the grace of Gop been a great help to believers 
there, especially by proving from the scriptures in vigorous, 
successful and public controversy with the Jews that the Messiah 
was Jesus.’ There is no indication that he converted many Jews. 
So in iii. ro it is rather the further nourishment given to the 
Church, than the extension of its borders, that S. Paul attributes 
to Apollos. 

Cephas] S. Peter’s Aramaic name, occurs Joh. i. 43: S. Paul 
himself uses this name for Peter in this Ep. and four times in 
Gal., against Petey twice: he mentions him nowhere else. For 
the currency of this name at Corinth, see Introd. p. xxvi. 

Christ) As the text stands we must assume that a fourth 
party is here named, in spite of the difficulty of giving it a mean- 
ing. Some take ‘J’ in this clause to be S. Paul himself: and 
the clause to be the beginning of his protest. But the separation 
from the preceding clauses is too violent. See Introd. p. xxviii. 

13. Is Christ divided ?]: the exact meaning of this phrase is 
disputed, though the intention is clear. S. Paul presses the 
point that the adoption of separate leaders is to put others’ in 
the place of Christ: and he works out this suggestion in 13b 
following. The question is as to the exact meaning of ‘divided.’ 
(a) If the verb is taken as passive, which is the most natural 
way, it may mean either (i) ‘has been divided’ so that there 
are many Christs; so Rfd, ‘the one Christ made many’: cf. 
Mk iii. 26; or (ii) ‘has been assigned as a portion,’ i.e. as only 
one portion; so Chrysostom, apparently ; for the active in this 
sense, cf. Heb. vii. 2: but it is difficult to get a clear meaning 
out of this. (b) It might be taken a§ middle, =has Christ shared 
(you) with others, cf. Lk. xil. 13; so ‘some’ ap. Chrys. and 
Whitaker, J.7.S. vol. xv. pp. 254f. Wh. quotes good authority 
for this use, in connexion with such well-known incidents as the 
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ye baptized into the name of Paul? 14I thank God that 14 
1 Some ancient authorities read I give thanks that. 


sharing of Alexander’s kingdom among the diadochi, and the 
myth of the sharing the rule of the world between Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Pluto, as likely to make the idea familiar to Greeks in Corinth. 
This makes good sense, but is not free from ambiguity, owing 
to the omission of an object of dividing. It could hardly be the 
first thought suggested by the phrase to readers or hearers. 
Chrys. merely mentions the suggestion without adopting it. 
Severianus however adopts it (Cramer). 

On the whole, the first meaning (a) (i) seems simplest: is the 
Christ, into whom you were baptized etc., become many? Or 
in the form of a statement. The difference between statement 
and question is not important, with this sense. With (a) (ii) or 
(6) it must be a question. 

was Paul crucified for you?| The logical outcome of such 
partisanship is to put the leader in the place of Christ both in 
His fundamental action of the sacrifice of the cross, and in their 
appropriation of that action in their baptism. But the outcome 
has only to be stated, in order to expose the monstrosity of the 
whole proceeding. S. Paul puts his own name here, to avoid 
any appearance of polemic against the persons named as leaders. 
The partisanship was not due to them. The argument does not 
touch the party described in the fourth clause: indeed the 
whole point is that Paul has been put in the place of Christ. 
crucified] the word emphasises the aspect of Christ’s death 
which was most strange and repugnant (as below 18 f.), and at 
the same time most distinctive and unique; cf. Phl. 1. 8, Gal. 
uli. rt. It looks as if the death in all its aspects was slurred over 
by the Corinthians. They must be forced to see it as fundamental. 

weve ye baptized into the name of Paul?| The construction 
(baptized into) is characteristic of this group of Epp. (Rom. vi. 
3, Gal. iii. 27: here (4)); elsewhere only Mt. xxviii. 19, Acts 
vili. 16, xix. 3, 5: with zame only here in Paul: but b. in the name 
(Acts ii. 38, x. 48) is not materially different : see Robinson, J.T.S. 
VII. p. 193: infra x. 2, Rom. /.c., Gal. /.c. (the personal name stands 
without name); in all these cases the thought is that baptism marks 
the passing into the possession of the person named. Deissmann, 
B.S. 1. pp. 144-5, shows how this use of im the name is paralleled 
in current Greek of Asia Minor. In Rom. vi. 3 b and infra xii. 13 
the same construction is used to describe the state into which 
they were brought by baptism. So the point of the question 
is ‘did your baptism make you Paul’s or Christ’s?’ Cf. ii. 23. 
This again seems to exclude the existence of a separate Christ’s 
party. Observe further that the mention of the death on the 
Cross at once suggests the thought of their baptism (cf. Rom. 
vi. 3); and that the fundamental act in the Christian’s own 
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15 I baptized none of you, save Crispus and Gaius; lest 
any man should say that ye were baptized into my name. 

16 And I baptized also the household of Stephanas: besides, 

17 I know not whether I baptized any other. For Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel: not 
in wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made void. 


experience is here specified as his baptism: there can therefore 
be no depreciation of the sacrament in the following verses, such 
as some have found. = 

14. I thank...) What was the natural result of his absorp- 
tion in the work of preaching has proved providentially beneficial, 
as cutting away any appearance of self-assertion. If he had 
made a point of baptizing all his own converts some colour might 
have been given to the claim of a special relation to himself. 
The exigencies of his work happily prevented that. It is possible 
that the ‘leaders’ had insisted on the right of baptizing their 
adherents. Crispus] Cf. Acts xvill. 8. Gaius prob. =Gaius mine 
host, Rom. xvi. 23. 

15. lest any man should say] the clause explains, not why he 
had baptized so few, but why he is mentioning the fact now; 
a common quasi-elliptical use: cf. 2 Cor. il. 5, x. 9. 

16. The completion of the enumeration by way of afterthought 
is a clear mark of dictation, without revision (Lietzm.). 

17. For Christ sent me...| The object of the express commission 
was to preach the Gospel: baptism was a consequence of that, 
but not in any way limited to apostolic hands; cf. Acts x. 48. 
It was a question not so much of relative importance as of economy 
of time and labour. 

not 1m wisdom of words...| he passes to the description of 
the preaching itself, and first of its manner: there was no 
‘cleverness of exposition,’ the simplest and barest statement of 
the facts and issues was adopted, that these might have their 
full weight, without distraction from attractiveness of eloquence 
or rhetorical devices. But there is probably also a reference to 
the kind of argument and presentation used, which reappears 
in the phrase ‘the wisdom of this world.’ There is clearly a con- 
trast implied with some teaching which the Corinthians had been 
receiving and had estimated over-highly. Some have seen here 
a reference to Apollos: but this is not suggested explicitly here 
or elsewhere: and whatever may have been the characteristics 
of A.’s teaching, S. Paul does not elsewhere mention him with 
any note of criticism: also there were clearly other, probably 
native, teachers at Corinth to whom the reference probably 
apples: ciaive 15. ‘See Introd: pp) soc. 

lest the cross of Christ should be made void] cf. Rom, iv. 14 and 


I CORINTHIANS TI. 18 init 
For the word of the cross is to them that are perishing 


I Cor. xv. 10, 58, 2 Cor. vi. 1, Gal. ii. 2 al. The context shows 
that it is the effect upon the hearers which is in question, not the 
meaning of the Cross itself (“emptied of meaning’) which would 
not be affected by wrong treatment. This startling contrast 
between wisdom of word and the cross of Christ then forms the 
theme of the next section. 

18-31. The character of the Gospel preaching is determined 
(18) by its subject, the Cross, or rather Christ crucified, as in 
complete contrast with the world’s conception of Gop’s ways, 
whether among Jews or among Gentiles. (26) It is also indicated 
by the character of its recipients, in whom Gop creates a new 
creature, as it were out of nothing, (30) and finally by the Person 
of Christ, Himself in them proved by experience to be the full 
revelation of Gop. 

Clearly ‘wisdom’ was a catchword of some teachers at Corinth. 
But it is to be observed that under the one heading ‘the wisdom 
of the world’ S. Paul distinguishes two kinds, the wisdom sought 
by the Greek by way of speculation, under which we should 
probably include both the philosopher and the mystic, and the 
wisdom sought by the Jew by way of ‘signs’ and their interpreta- 
tion. Both kinds of wisdom aim at the knowledge of Gop and 
both miss the mark through failure to recognise the true character 
of Gop as revealed in Christ’s Person and life. The distinction 
between these two lines of ‘wisdom’ makes the identification of 
one of the parties as championing ‘wisdom’ the more difficult. 
It looks as if S. Paul was combating a delight in a superficial 
cleverness of speculation by going far deeper into the whole 
matter of ‘wisdom’ than any teacher at Corinth had done. See 
Introd. pp. xxxiii f. 

18. the word of the cryoss|=‘our exposition of the Cross, what 
we say about the Cross.’ The passage justifies the repudiation 
of wisdom of word as inconsistent with the subject-matter of the 
wovd, which here clearly means the apostolic preaching or ex- 
position of the Gospel, in its manner and matter ; and the manner 
is dictated by the matter. The matter is described, not as the 
Gospel (Acts xv. 7) or the truth (cf. Eph. i. 13), but by that 
element in it which made it most paradoxical in statement, and 
most difficult of reception, and yet was the kernel of the whole 
message. Cf. Gal. iii. 1; infra 23. S. Paul alone uses the word 
cvoss to summarise the whole aspect of suffering in the life and 
work of Christ (Gal. vi.14; Eph. ti. 16 ; Col.i. 16) and the meaning 
of that aspect for the Christian (Gal. vi. 14 b; Phl. i. 18; cf. 
Mk viii. 34 ||8). It describes the Death of Christ in its most pro- 
found humiliation, and in its most direct contradiction of men’s 
ordinary thoughts. to them that ave...| the first clause =‘ while 
it is folly...’; the second clause explains the force of for: the 
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foolishness; but unto us which are being saved it is the 
19 power of God. For it is written, 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
And the prudence of the prudent will I reject. 
20 Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the 
disputer of this !world? hath not God made foolish 


1 Or, age 


Cross of Christ must not be emptied of effect by cleverness of 
exposition, because it is GoD’s power. 

ave pevishing| cf. 2 Cor. il. 15, iv. 3, 2 Thess. ii. Io, those 
who are on the way to perish (cf. Lk. viii. 24, xv. 17); they 
have not got in them the life which lasts and which apprehends 
the things of Gop. foolishness] there is no sense, for them, 
in such teaching. ave being saved] Lk. xiil. 23, Acts il. 47, 
2 Cor. ii. 15 only : the direct opposite of ‘the perishing’: they have 
in them the new life with its new powers. Neither participle 
implies that the end of the process is determined: both describe 
actual conditions which are open to alteration. 

the power of Gop] the word here, as the Gospel Rom. i. 16, is 
itself an effective act of Gop’s power. powey implies effective 
influence upon character and conduct, it is the power of deliver- 
ance from sin, or moral and spiritual renovation: it is almost the 
keynote of this section; it is such power which distinguishes the 
true wisdom from the false; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 7, xil. 9, xii. 4. The 
association of such power with teaching, exposition, words 
suggests the association of power with the word of Gop in O.T. ; 
cf. Acts x. 36(qu.), xili. 26. Indeed the apostolic message is 
Gop’s word uttered through them and therefore effective. N. 
that the use of power is all the more striking, as the natural 
contrast to foolishness would be wisdom. 

19. For it 1s written] qu. Isa. xxix. 14, LXX (exc. destroy for 
hide): the context denounces the lip-service and man-invented 
commandments and teachings of the people— their heart is far 
from me.’ As then, so now, the wisdom of Gop is beyond the 
reach of those who are not given to His service. ‘He that doeth 
the will, shall know of the doctrine.’ For introduces the justi- 

“fication from O.T. of the startling paradox of the preceding verse. 

20. Where is the wise...?] echoes of+Isa. xix. II, 12, xxxiii. 
18: ‘where is there a wise man? a learned man? a disputant 
of this age?’ i.e. where among the men of the world are true 
wisdom and learning to be found? scribe only here in this 
generalsense. dsputey only here and Ignatius, Eph. xviii. 1 (qu.): 
vb common =to dispute, discuss, investigate with others. The 
triple description is employed for emphasis. 

of this world] or age mg.: cf. Rom. xii. 2, Lk. xvi. 8, 2 Cor. 
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the wisdom of the world? For seeing that in the wisdom 21 
of God the world through its wisdom knew not God, 
it was God’s good pleasure through the foolishness of 


iv. 4 and frequ. here: not merely the age as present in contrast 
with the age which is to come, but the werld as under the power 
of Satan in contrast with the world as already in part redeemed : 
expressing not merely a temporal idea but a moral, cf. Eph. i. 
21, li. 2, Gal.i.4. The gen. is qualitative, rather than objective : 
and qualifies all these substantives, expressing in detail what is 
summed up in the wisdom of the world. 

made foolish] sc. by the nature of His act in Christ and of the 
message entrusted to His aposties; cf. v. 21, Rom. i. 22. 

21. For seeing that} The wisdom of Gop is that providential 
ordering of the condition and growth of mankind in all its sections 
and elements which has for its ultimate end the bringing all men 
to Gop. Within this wide purpose there are the several detailed 
plans for the education of mankind, shown in Rom. i.-iii., ix.—xi., 
in their two great divisions, of the discipline of Gentiles and the 
discipline of Jews. Characteristic of both plans is the doom of 
failure on all self-chosen ways of getting to the knowledge of 
Gop (Rom. 1. 21 f., ii. 17 f.), all efforts of merely human wisdom 
to understand Gop’s will and man’s destiny. In Rom. the con- 
trast is finally drawn in xi. 33 f. Here the whole position is stated 
in the briefest possible terms, such as might be used as a summary 
of Rom. ll.cc. So in the wisdom of Gop points to the condition 
which underlies the whole movement of human thought and 
wisdom—in that condition imposed by Gop’s wisdom, the world 
did not by its own wisdom ever get to know Gop. 

the world] i.e. of man, regarded and acting as independent and 
self-sufficient, including the whole pre-Christian (or non-Christian) 
state of man, in the widest sense, cf. Rom. ill. 19, Gal. iv. 3, 
Col. ii. 8, 20. This sense is common to S. Paul, S. James, S. John. 
through its wisdom] choosing its own way, cf. Rom. 1. 21. 
knew not] ‘did not get to know’: there is a superficial con- 
tradiction with Rom. i. 21; the two passages refer to different 
stages of knowledge, the initial apprehension, and the final 
understanding. 

it was Gov’s good pleasure] marks not merely the will, but the 
loving will, after aH this perversity, still to save, cf. Lk. xii. 32, 
Gal. i. 15, and of men, Rom. xv. 26, 2 Cor. xii. 10. It is a new 
act of Gop’s will meeting the need occasioned by man’s perversity. 

through the foolishness] i.e. relatively to ‘the wisdom of the 
world.’ The preaching of the message given to the preachers to 
deliver. Them that believe, those who accept that message and 
believe Gop: the world’s wisdom is to them folly, the Gospel folly 
to them wisdom. N. the strictly antithetic character of the two 
sentences; and the emphasis thrown, by position, on them that 
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ta. I CORINTHIANS I. 21, 22 ; 


the 1preaching to save them that believe. Seeing that 
Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom: 


1 Gr. thing preached. 


believe. In this one word is contained the whole positive argu- 
ment of Rom. i—viii., n. esp. Rom. i. 16. It is clear that the 
subject had long been matured in S. Paul’s thought and teaching 
before it reached the expression given to itin Rom. This stress 
on personal faith in the divine Person, as man’s contribution to 
Gop’s work, is a distinctive note of Christianity. 

22. Seeing that) He here describes more closely what he 
means by the wisdom of the world, in its two great divisions 
of Jew and Greek, and hints how it missed the mark; and v. 23 
gives a similar expansion of the wisdom of Gop. jJews—Greeks 
the two great divisions of the world, representing the two main 
religious sections of mankind, cf. Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 11. 9 al. ; without 
the article, because character is emphasised: ask for signs] =‘ pal- 
pable manifestations of presence and power.’ The words describe 
with penetrating insight the characteristic attitude of Jews 
throughout their history, and the main lines of their religious 
development, which were practical and ethical, not speculative or 
philosophical. The ‘wisdom’ development came late under Greek 
influence, and even in that the practical nature of Jewish religion 
is dominant. This characteristic attitude failed, in face of the 
Gospel message, not because it was wrong in itself but because at 
the time the moral condition of the Jews in general was not such 
as to enable them to interpret rightly the signs which as a matter 
of fact Gop gave. Their moral and spiritual conceptions and 
experience found no place for a suffering Messiah or persecuted 
apostles and people of Gop: yet this was a true sign of Gop’s 
power and yet it was still the great stumblingblock ; cf. Mk viii. 
ir ft and |S sfohs 1.08) 4a AS, sl. 37. 4A 

seek aftey wisdom] a not less correct description of the main 
attitude of the Greek world to religion, as it would appear at 
this time. It was by the speculation of philosophers into the 
nature of Gop and of being, that the first steps in reflexion upon 
their religious conceptions were taken by the Greeks: and though 
that speculation had become in the main ethical among the latest 
schools of Greek philosophy, still in this region too the speculative 
instinct dominated. The Greeks sought for a reasoned explana- 
tion of the world, of man, and of humah conduct. They failed, 
in face of the Gospel message, because the whole view of life 
implied therein was both morally and spiritually alien to their 
thought; they had no place for the, principle of self-sacrifice or 
for the Christian ideal of love, in Gop and man. A crucified 
Saviour was to them folly; and yet to them too this was the 
true answer to their searching after wisdom. The attempt to 
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but we preach *Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling- 23 
block, and unto Gentiles foolishness; but unto 2them 24 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 


1 Or, a Messiah 2 Gr. the called themselves. 


explain that answer was the motive for the development of 
Christian theology. 

23. but we] the Christian preacher, as representative of 
Christians, with his message from Gop in contrast to both lines 
of independent human enquiry. pyveach] it is not a speculation 
but an announcement of a fact which is Gop’s message to man, 

Christ crucified] or a Messiah mg. The message is a Person 
in His distinctive experience and act: ‘Christ as having been 
crucified.’ The perf. part. marks at once the fact and the 
triumph over the fact, its inclusion in the renewed and larger 
life of the risen Lord: so Gal. iil. 1: the aorist is used where the 
bare fact and its circumstances are referred to (Acts ii. 36, iv. 10; 
infra ii. 8; 2 Cor. xiii. 4): but here the thought is of the abiding 
significance of the fact under the conditions of the ascended life. 
Neither Person nor fact is merely of the past: they are both of 
the eternal present. And in this Person so conditioned, we 
Christians find to the full the sign we need of the power of Gop, 
and the revelation of His wisdom and truth, the final answer 
to the search of both Jew and Greek. 

unio Jews a stumblingblock] cf. Gal. v. 11. The doubt of 
the Jews as to the Messiahship of Jesus was brought to a 
head by the sufferings and the Cross, and the earliest apologia 
concentrated on this point; cf. Lk. xxiv. 26, 46; Acts iii. 18, 
XVil. 3, XxXVI. 23; cf. also the sevvant Acts il. 13, 26, iv. .27, 
30, with its reference to the suffering servant of Isa. xl. ff. In 
2 Cor. this aspect of the Christ and its reflexion in Christian lives 
is worked out at large; cf. esp. 2 Cor. ili. 14 f., iv. 7 ff. al. It is 
not further developed here. 

unto Gentiles] the most common antithesis to Jews in S. Paul, 
and for him practically identical with Greeks, as here: where he 
includes a wider arena in his thought he uses barbarian ; Rom. i. 
14; Col. ii. 11. foolishness because explaining nothing, satisfying 
no moral or metaphysical standard which they recognised. Cf. 
Justin, Apol. i. § 13; Lucian, de mort. Peregy. 13 (Lietzm.). 

24. unto them that ave called| the called themselves mg., i.e. as 
such, whatever else they are: themselves concentrates attention 
just on the character thus expressed, whatever else may be 
included with it. called, see on v. I. 

both Jews and Greeks| whatever their place in the providential 
preparation for the Gospel, in whatever way they have been 
seeking Gop, they find the answer here. 

Christ] repeated with a note of triumph (Heinr.), sc. we preach, 
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25 of God, and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness 
of God is wiser than men; and the weakness of God 
is stronger than men. 

26 For ?!behold your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 

27 are called: but God chose the foolish things of the world, 
that he might put to shame them that are wise; and 
God chose the weak things of the world, that he might 

28 put to shame the things that are strong; and the base 
things of the world, and the things that are despised, 
did God choose, yea ?and the things that are not, that 


1 Or, ve behold 2 Or, have part therein 
3 Many ancient authorities omit and. 


they recognise this as the central fact of our preaching. the power 
of Gop, and the wisdom of Gop] in Him both will and mind, act 
and thought of Gop are seen in the fullest form that man can 
apprehend, the complete answer to the two lines of search, cf. 
Acts Xvil. 27. 

25. The irony here reaches its height. 

26. The contrast is now illustrated by the character of the 
called: their insignificance, according to the world’s standards 
of power and wisdom, is at once a striking proof of Gop’s action, 
and a direct rebuke to those who would introduce such standards 
into Christian judgments. 

For behold your calling) here especially of the process and 
conditions in which they as a matter of fact had been called, 
the way Gop’s call worked in their case. 

after the flesh] on merely human lines, in the human qualities 
commonly so considered. 

27. the foolish things| the neuter plural is used here to show 
at once that the writer is thinking of individuals, and that he 
is thinking of their qualities as typical more than their indi- 
vidualities. of the world] =‘in the world’s view or judgment’ 
perhaps best suits the context: though it may =belonging to 
the world. to shame] i.e. by the contrast between their self- 
estimation and Gop’s choice. 

28. and the base things) the paradox is heightened : the word 
only here in the Grk Bible =‘low-born, ignoble,’ common in 
Class. Grk, generally with the associated idea of moral worthless- 
ness: the direct antithesis of ‘well-born,’ ‘noble.’ 

things that ave despised] cf. vi. 4) Acts iv. 11, ‘reckoned of no 
account, ignored’—what the world is accustomed to ignore. 

things that ave not] the climax of the paradox, ‘low-born, 
ignored, non-existent.’ Gop calls the non-existent into being to 
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he might bring to nought the things that are: that 29 
no flesh should glory before God. But of him are ye 30 
in Christ Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom from 


reduce what is in existence to a nonentity: the new creation in 
Christ is like the first creation, a creation out of nothing, proving 
the things of the world not yet to have attained any real existence ; 
cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. and is omitted in important MSS. but has 
strong support, and is demanded for the climax. 

bring to nought|=abolish, put out of existence for practical 
purposes; cf. xv. 26, Gal. v. 4: a very rare word, and in this 
strong sense limited to S. Paul (Lk. xiii. 7 alio sensu) and later 
writers under his influence (Heb. ii. 14, Ep. Barn. (5), Igna. 
Eph. xiii. 2, Justin, Ap. i. 6, 6; Dial. 24, 1, only, among Patr. 
Apost. and Apol.), see Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 8. For the thought 
of these verses cf. the Lord’s thanksgiving, Mt. xi. 25 f., which 
may even have influenced S. Paul’s thought here. 

29. No man can boast, for all that he is, if he is anything, is 
of Gop. no flesh=no man, in the common Hebrew sense of 
man in his frail and transitory being, cf. Rom. iii. 20 (qu.), 
i beta 24) (que), Acts tiwb7, 26 (que), Mt..xccv. 22) ||| Mikes. 
ili. 6 (qu.)—in all other places, therefore, it is a direct quotation ; 
and the allusion here to Jer. ix. 23, 24, may have influenced the 
expression : so before GoD has an O.T. ring. 

30. The thought passes from the negative descriptions of the 
preceding verses to the positive statement of the position which 
Christians have from Gop, emphasising the fact that it is wholly 
and solely Gon’s gift, and describing it in its most summary 
and most comprehensive and exalted terms. ‘But of Him ave ye 
in Christ Jesus’: both Him and you are emphatic; cf. Rom. 
ix. I1, 2 Cor. iii. 5, v. 18, ‘you are in Christ Jesus’ as the source 
and condition of your life; this is the new creation which you 
that were nothing have undergone, the high significance you 
have gained, the nobility of your birth, cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

who was made...fyom Gop] As the whole stress of the passage 
is on the action of Gop as the one source of being and good, 
was made (became) cannot here mean ‘proved in our experience 
to be,’ but must mean ‘came by Gop’s appointment to be’: the 
reference here is probably not to Gop’s sending of His Son, but 
to the Crucifixion, in accordance with the context=‘who as 
crucified was made of Gop for us wisdom....’ wzsdom] wisdom as 
the object of thought, as above. Christ is for us wisdom because 
He is the whole object for the exercise of Christian reason and 
attainment of Christian knowledge (cf. Phil. iii. 10). In this 
sense S. Paul claims wisdom for his Gospel, the true wisdom 
in contrast with the wisdom of the world. Conversely it is only 
because we are in Christ, in His life, that we have the faculty 
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God, 1and righteousness and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion: that, according as it is written, He that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord.  « 


1 Or, both righteousness and sanctification and redemption 


to compass this wisdom, cf. infra ii. 16. He is both the true 
reason in us and the object of reason. 

and vighteousness and sanctification and redemption] Two 
interpretations are offered: (1) these words give an additional 
statement about Christ, He was made to be not only wisdom, 
but also righteousness etc. Against this is (a) the arrangement 
of particles ; (b) these descriptions, if additional, carry us beyond 
the context; (2) the words are an expansion of wisdom: the 
particles combine the three into one whole, in apposition to 
wisdom; and as wisdom is now definitely used of the subject of 
the Gospel, an explanation of the idea is in point, if not required : 
Christ crucified is for us Gop’s wisdom, because He is, or as 
being, righteousness, sanctification, redemption: all these 
necessities of our nature and condition we find and learn to 
know in Him (so mg. both righteousness and etc.), vighteous- 
ness because He is the revelation of Gop’s righteousness which 
He requires in man, Rom. i. 17; sanctification because His life 
in man is the one means of making human nature holy; cf. i. 2, 
vi. Tt) Eph. v.26 (by tthe ‘Spiit"2 Dhess is) a Pet, a2), 
vedemption because His self-sacrifice on the Cross is the ground 
of redemption from sin, the pre-requisite of righteousness and 
holiness in man; cf. Rom. ili. 24, Eph.i. 7. The fundamental 
thought is that wisdom is not merely a matter of intellect, but 
a matter of life. This view of wisdom is on the lines of Jewish, 
rather than Greek, thought. 

81. that, according...) repeats the thought of v. 29, but in 
a positive form: this is a right boasting, the boasting in the 
work of the Lord; that=in order that, the purpose for which 
He was made etc.; qu. Jer. ix. 24, but much abridged. 

Cu. II. 1-5. Corresponding to this character of the Gospel, 
and of the called, was S. Paul’s choice of method and subject: he 
preached, without overmuch elaboration of utterance or wisdom, 
the single theme of Jesus Christ as crucified, the secret of (his 
witness to) Gop. Nor did he preach jn any self-confidence, but 
solely by exhibiting spirit and power as from Gop, that their 
faith might rest not in man’s wisdom but in Gop’s power. 

6-9. Still there is a wisdom of which the apostles speak 
among those who are ripe to recéive it, a wisdom not of this 
world or its transitory rulers but of Gop, consisting in a secret 
purpose-of Gop hidden till now but long destined for the glory 
of Christians, concealed from the rulers of this world, else would 
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And I, brethren, when I came unto you, came not 2 
with excellency of !speech or of wisdom, proclaiming to 
you the mystery of God. For I determined not to 2 
know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. And I was with you in weakness, and in 3 


1 Or, word ® Many ancient authorities read festimony. 


they not have crucified the Lord of glory, but prepared by Gop 
for those who know Him through love. 

10-16. This wisdom is revealed through His Spirit to those 
who have His Spirit. For the Spirit alone has all things within 
his ken, including the deep things of Gop: even as a man’s 
spirit alone knows all that isin aman. But we apostles received 
just that Spirit which comes from Gop, enabling us to know 
Gop’s gifts to us: our description of them is also taught us by 
the Spirit, as we match spiritual matters with spiritual words. 
In the hearers too the Spirit is needed: the mere natural intelli- 
gence repudiates the facts of the Spirit of Gop, as folly, because 
it cannot understand them for lack of spiritual faculty to examine 
them. But he that has the Spirit can bring all things under his 
judgment, while he is examined of none that has not the Spirit. 
For to know the mind of Gop a man must share that mind, as 
we do who, being in Christ, have in us the mind of Christ. 

1. And I...came unto you] S. Paul shows how his own practice 
in his first preaching of the Gospel conformed to this character 
of the Gospel, as something quite distinct from the ordinary 
‘subjects of human wisdom, and therefore to be presented in its 
own manner. This of course refers to the first visit, Acts xviii. 
came, the verb is repeated as the most direct way of introducing 
the manner of that ‘coming’: the following participial clause 
qualifies the verb. 

not with excellency...| the clause qualifies proclaiming. He 
did not claim attention by any superiority of speech or wisdom : 
he was just the bringer of a message. ' 

the mystery of Gop] cf. Col. u. 2, Rev. x. 7 plur., infra iv. 1: 
Eph. i. 9 is a close ||. The mystery or secret of Gop =the Gospel 
in its contents, here so described because the context brings out 
the difficulty of understanding the Gospel without the revealing 
Spirit; cf. Rom. xvi.-25, and below v. 7. testimony has good 
MS. support; but mystery, though it may have come from v. 7, 
suits the context and the verb better than the testimony =my 
witness to Gop, or the witness laid on me by Gop. 

2. and him crucified] emphasising as in ch. i. the most repellent 
aspect. Weiss sees the ground for this decision in the ill-success 
of his mission at Athens where, as Acts suggests, he had argued 
for faith on philosophical grounds. But see Introd. p. xili, 

3. And I was with you} there was no high estimate of self 
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4 fear, and in much trembling. And my ‘speech and my 
2preaching were not in persuasive words of wisdom, but 

5 in demonstration of the Spirtt and of power: that your 
faith should not 3stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God. j ; 

6 Howbeit we speak wisdom among the ‘perfect: yet 


1 Or, word *% Gr. thing preached. % Gr.be. 4% Or, full-grown 


to compensate for this setting aside of all possible attractive 
themes. He was weak and feeble in presence, cf. i. 27, 2 Cor. 
x. 10. He felt the fear and trembling of a genuine humility in 
face of the importance and difficulty of the task. See Introd. 
pedals 

a my speech and my preaching] speech is the manner of his 
exposition of the Gospel, preaching rather the contents of the 
message. persuasive words of wisdom] neither in the manner 
nor in the matter was use made of such means of persuasion 
as human cleverness and wisdom dictate. 

in demonstration of the Spirit and of power] The genitives are 
subjective, as in words of wisdom, proof or demonstration due 
to Spirit and power, i.e. of Gop, as in the next clause. Gop’s 
Spirit and power in the speaker demonstrated the truth of his 
message and worked conviction in the hearers. Power does not 
refer to accompanying miracles; that would require the plural ; 
but to the moral power recognised by the hearers as lying behind 
and active in the preaching. The moral power, he says, did not 
proceed from himself (cf. v. 3) but from Gop, cf. 1. 18. For the 
meaning cf. 1 Thess. i. 5. For the combination, Spirit and 
power, cf. Lk. 1. 17, Acts x. 38, 1 Thess. 1. 5 al. 

5. that] describes Gop’s purpose in so working in the preacher, 
not merely S. Paul’s purpose in adopting this method. your 
faith] as occasioned by the preaching. should not stand in] 
‘might not be caused by men’s wisdom but by Gop’s power.’ 
The whole point of the passage is to bring out how their faith 
was produced. 

6. Howbert...perfect] “But we have a wisdom which we utter 
among those that are full grown.’ Both wisdom and perfect are 
emphasised. As regards wisdom, the thought passes from wisdom 
of expression and manner to the subject matter of discourse, 
Gop’s wisdom itself. What this wisdom is he does not clearly 
define: it cannot be simply the fact of Christ crucified with its 
immediate consequences, because, that- had been communicated 
to them even before conversion: it must refer to the whole 
purpose and plan of Gop in the redemption of mankind, which 
has the Cross for its central historic fact, but involves far-reaching 
consequences both as touching the nature and character of Gop, 
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a wisdom not of this !world, nor of the rulers of this 
1 Or, age: and so in ver. 7, 8; but not in ver. 12. 


and the nature and destiny of man. The former element in this 
wisdom is hinted at in v. 10 in the deep things of Gop; the latter 
in v. 7 in unto our glory. For illustrations of this developed 
wisdom we may take Rom. viii. or ix.—xi. with its conclusion 
im xi. 33; cf. Eph. mi. 10 and Col. ii. 3. It is not so much an 
esoteric lore to be communicated only to a select few, as the 
developed exposition of Gop’s purposes which demands the 
developed training of the human faculties under the inspiration 
and guidance of the Spirit. It is this need which is worked out 
in the following verses. First, it is hidden from men of the 
world, because the faculties by which it is apprehended are not 
developed in them (7-9): it is revealed to Christians by the 
Spirit stimulating their spirits (11-16). 

we speak] The plural verb shows that S. Paul is describing the 
common practice of Christian teachers. 

among the perfect) or full-grown mg.=men whose faculties 
are developed, and therefore capable of entering into the true 
character and comprehensiveness of the Gospel. The word is 
not quite synonymous with spivitual in vv. 14, 15, but rather 
implies that one makes full use of his spiritual faculty: nor 
simply =inttiate, because the initiates would be of different 
degrees of development and experience. All Christians are 
‘initiate’; not all, in S. Paul’s sense, are full-grown. |S are 
xiv. 20, Phl. iii. 15, Heb. v. 14. There are, in fact, two contrasts 
drawn in this passage: (a) between the man of natural, merely 
human, character and faculties, and the spiritual man in whom 
that character and those faculties are heightened and illuminated 
by the presence in him of the Spirit: (b) between the babe, the 
Christian of undeveloped growth and faculties, and the man full- 
grown in Christ. Both these are spiritual: yet the ‘babe’ 
cannot be treated fully as spiritual; he has still to be weaned 
from his fleshly thoughts. The full-grown man has made the 
endowments of the Spirit fully his own. The word full-grown 
itself, however, is still relative: the growth is not really full in 
the present life: cf. Phl. iii. 12. ' ; 

yet a wisdom not of this world] the Christian wisdom is con- 
trasted with the wisdom of. ‘this age,’ merely by the crucial 
instance of the attitude of the men of this age to the Lord, which 
led them to crucify Him. That was the outcome of their wisdom ; 
and it showed them utterly alien and without understanding of 
Gop, His character and His purpose. The motive of the cruci- 
fixion was indignation at the claims of Jesus: if they had had 
any true conception of Gop’s character, they would have re- 
cognised it as revealed in the person and character of Jesus: 
and they crucified Him because they did not recognise it; they 
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714world, which are coming to nought: but we speak 
God’s wisdom in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath 
been hidden, which God foreordained before the worlds 
8 unto our glory: which none of the rulers of this world 


1 Or, age: and so in ver. 7, 8; but not in ver. 12. 


were victims of ‘ignorance’: cf. Acts iii. 17, xill. 27, with Eph. 
iv. 18, 1 Pet. i. 14. The thought has travelled far from the 
mere wisdom of exposition which some at Corinth had adopted : 
and far deeper issues are being treated. 

nor of the rulers of this world, which are coming to nought) the 
authorities, both Jewish and Roman, by whose contrivance and 
act the crucifixion was brought about: cf. Acts iv. 26-28 and 
Lk. passim. coming to nought points to the gradual passing 
away and transitoriness of the civil order in comparison with the 
eternal purpose and rule of Gop, cf. xv. 24, and Isa. xl. 23, a 
passage which v. 16 shows to have been in S. Paul’s mind. See 
add. n. p. 28. 

7. Gob’s wisdom in a mystery] or in a secret hidden for long 
but now revealed. Cf. v. 10: the secret is the redemption of 
mankind through Christ, cf. v. 1, Rom. xvi. 25, Eph. i. 9, iii. 3 ff., 
Col. i. 26, etc. Mystery in S. Paul consistently means a secret 
purpose or counsel of Gop and most frequently refers to the great 
purpose of universal redemption, hidden through the ages and 
revealed in Christ by the Spirit to believers. In 2 Thess. ii. 7 
where it is used of an evil purpose, it is part of the language by 
which the working of evil is shown to parody the action of Gop. 

even the wisdom that hath been hidden] cf. Rom. l.c., Eph. l.c., 
here the complementary ‘revelation’ is mentioned inv. 10: it had 
been hidden away but is no longer so. 

which Gop foreordained| cf. Acts iv. 28: in all other cases 
the object of oydain is a person as Rom. viii. 29, Eph. i. 5, 11. 

before the worlds] or ages =ages ago, Jude 25 (sing.) only. 

unto our glory] i.e. with a view to our final sharing in the 
state of glory in which the Lord now is. Glory when attributed 
to men is in S. Paul generally to be interpreted of the final state 
of the redeemed, when the whole process of redemption is com- 
plete, and the Lord has come ‘in glory.’ And this is probably 
the meaning here; cf. xv. 43, Rom. ii. 10, ix. 23, viii. 18, ar. 
But S. Paul also implies, in certain passages, that the present 
state of the Christian is also in its degree one of ‘glory,’ cf. 2 Cor. 
iii. 8, 18, infra vi. 20, xi. 7 and negatively Rom. iii. 23: in both 
cases the use depends on the fundamental meaning of glory = 
manifestation of inner character! Under present conditions 
Christian character is manifested, by Christian virtues and 
sufferings, as the expression of the character of Christ (cf. 2 Cor. 
viii. 23): in the final state it will manifest itself in the same 
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knoweth: for had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory: but as it is written, 9 
Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 


unspeakable way as the Lord then will be manifested (cf. Rom. 
vill. 17, Phl. 11. 21). Here as the thought is of the whole counsel 
of Gop, the reference is to the final manifestation, cf. Heb. 
rig) a. 

8. which none...| see above on v. 6. 

the Lord of glory] the position is emphatic, and brings out the 
tragic irony of the contrast between the glory and the shameful 
death. The phrase itself is unique in the Greek Bible (unless 
perhaps James ii. 1, see Hort’s note). Cf. Eph. i. 17, Acts vii. 2,-. 
qu. Ps. xxix. 3: Ps. xxiv. 7. But it occurs frequently in Enoch 
xxv. 3 (see Charles’ note) of Gop Himself. Whether S. Paul 
borrowed from this source or framed the phrase himself, it 
clearly marks the possession by the Lord of the divine glory as 
His own and for use: ‘ perhaps the loftiest description of Him to 
be found in S. Paul’ (Weiss). It is important to notice that the 
use of the phrase in this context shows that for S. Paul Jesus was 
‘the Lord of glory’ when He was crucified, not merely after His 
ascension: and the predication takes us close to the ideas of 
S. John (e.g. Ev. i. 14). Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 10, and see Westcott on 
S. John u. 11, add. note. The context implies that through Him 
as the Lord of glory Gop accomplishes His secret purpose for 
our glory. Ci. 2 Thess. ii. 14, 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 4. 

9. but as it is written] in contrast with v. 8, a wisdom which 
none knew, but which has been revealed to those that love Gop, 
as Scripture declares. 

Things which eye...) The source of this quotation is doubtful. 
Reff. to Isa. lii. 15, Ixiv. 2-4, Ixv. 17 provide some verbal 
similarities, but no real likeness in matter: yet the formula 
implies that it is a quotation from Scripture: hence some have 
thought that it may come from a collection of O.T. sayings in 
which passages came to be mixed. It is quoted by Clem. Cor. 
34 (with endure for Jove) and Mart. Polyc. il. 3 (without the last 
clause but implying it with endure). It occurred according to 
Jerome and Origen in the ‘Apocalypse of Elias,’ a small book 
of which nothing seems to be known except that it had this 
passage and probably also (Epiphan. haer. 42) the qu. Eph. v. 14 
in it. Lft.(ad loc. and Clem. /.c., also Clem. vol. I. p. 390) and 
Zahn (Canon, 1. p. 807) both regard the ‘Apoc. of Elias’ as a 
second century Christian document: Harnack (Liter. p. 751) 
insists, rather arbitrarily, that it must be pre-Christian: he has 
to suppose that Eph. v. 14 was originally not Christian in expres- 
sion. It is impossible to decide until we know something more 
of this book. The quotation also occurs in Ascensio Isaiae (see 
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And which entered not into the heart of man, 
Whatsoever things God: Let ak for them that love 
him. 


1But unto us God revealed ?them through the Spirit: for 


the Spirit searcheth all things, yea; the deep things of 
1 Some ancient authorities read For. 2 Or at 


Hastings, B.D. ad loc.) in the Latin version, but that has at 
least been interpolated by a Christian writer. The problem must 
be considered as not yet solved. 

heavt| as frequ. in O.T. is treated as the seat of intelligence. 

for them that love him) cf. Rom. viii. 28, James 1. 12, il. 5. 

10. vevealed|) the correlative of mystery: for the tense cf. 
Rom. viii. 15, Gal. iii. 2, iv. 6. 

through the Spirit] the Holy Spirit, here in particular in His 
work as quickening the intelligence of the human spirit which 
receives Him, so that it can apprehend divine things. Cf. xii. 
8, Eph. i. 17, ili. 16f. In Rom. viii. He is regarded as imparting 
and sustaining the whole life in Christ. For the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit has this power of enlightenment, because He is in all the 
secrets of Gop. He is indeed the Divine Intelligence, knowing 
both Himself and all things. 

searcheth] ‘investigates,’ cf. Rom. viii. 27, Rev. ii. 23. 

the deep things] lit. ‘the depths,’ cf. Rom. vill. 39, xi. 33, 
Eph. iii. 18: the thought here too is of the depths of the divine 
wisdom in providing for the training and redemption of mankind : 
it is this knowledge in particular which the Spirit revealed to the 
preachers of the Gospel, and they communicated to their Christian 
converts ; cf. below, v. 12. 

11, 12. Here S. Paul conceives of the human spirit as the 
centre and organ of self-knowledge, even of self-consciousness. 
By his spirit a man knows his own nature and stores up and 
estimates his own experiences: it is the growing consciousness 
of his personal life as such in all its bearings. From this he 
argues by analogy to the need of some such organ for the 
apprehension of the workings and the mind of Gop. But the 
human spirit as such and by itself cannot get beyond the know- 
ledge of the human mind and working. Consequently in order 
that the human spirit may be capable of divine knowledge, it 
must in some way itself become divine. And this it can be only 
by the act of Gop, imparting to man, in such degree as is possible, 
His Spirit, which alone knows ‘ the things of Gop.’ The divine 
Spirit so acts upon and ‘inspires’ the human spirit as to enlarge 
its capacity and range, so that it becomes capable of apprehending 
the divine mind and working, so far, at least, as that affects 
human experience. This imparting or intrusion of the divine 
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God. For who among men knoweth the things of a1 


man, save the spirit of the man, which is in him? even 
so the things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of 
God. But we received, not the spirit of the world, but 
the spirit which is of God; that we might know the 
things that are freely given to us by God. Which things 
also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 


Spirit is rendered possible by the fundamental fact of the Christian 
state, namely, the living union of the Christian with Christ. 
Christ not only lives in him but knows and apprehends and thinks 
in him, and conversely he does all this in Christ: the whole 
thought is thus summed up in the last words of the section, ‘we 
have in us Christ’s mind.’ 

Here then spivit is specially regarded as that activity of 
personality, which reflects, thinks and knows: in this operation 
it uses the mind. Elsewhere, esp. Rom. viii., spivit is rather 
regarded in the wider sense of the activity of personality as 
living, and moulding all a man’s activities in the operation of the 
new life; and in this wider sense it includes mind, which then 
represents the part which is here ascribed to spivit; cf. Rom. viii. 
2 with i. 28, vii. 23, xli. 2; Eph. iv. 27 and contrast Col. ii. 18. 
See below v. 16 n. 

11. knoweth| ‘has come to know,’ the form used is the perfect 
of the verb which means ‘to be taking in knowledge.’ 

12. But we] i.e. Christians: the context shows that at this 
point he is thinking of the common Christian possession of Spirit. 
vecetved] i.e. in our baptism; cf. 1. 14, 27. 

the spirit of the world) a unique expression, analogous to the 
wisdom of the world, i. 20, ii. 6, ili. 19 =the spirit which 
is fit for and busied with the wisdom of the world; still unin- 
fluenced by the Spirit of Gop and so confined in its operations 
to the merely worldly sphere. It was no such spirit that we 
received when we became Christians. 

the spivit which 1s of GoD] the phrase marks so to speak the 
effect of the Holy Spirit in His coming to and working upon the 
individual spirit; cf. Hort on 1 Pet. 1. 12 (p. 61). 

the things that ave freely given to us by Gop] ie. the details of 
the wisdom of Gop, those gifts and state which He designed for 
our redemption; || the depths of Gop. These being things of 
Gop require that our spirit be reinforced by the divine Spirit if 
we are really to know them. 

13. Which things...) these things are the subjects of the 
apostolic message, and they are conveyed by corresponding 
manner and methods of expression: this picks up the thought 


of vv. 4 and 6. 


foal 
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but which the Spirit teacheth; 1#%comparing spiritual 
14 things with spiritual. Now the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolish- 


1 Or, combining 
2 Or, interpreting spiritual things to spiritual men 


which the Spirit teacheth] Cf. Joh. vi. 45 qu. Isa. liv. 13. 

comparing spiritual things with spivitual| This clause is a 
development of the statement that the methods of delivery or 
expression which the apostles use are taught by the Spirit, even 
as the subject they have to expound is given by the Spirit. It 
follows that the two adjectives must refer to the matter and the 
expression respectively: spiritual expression is required for 
spiritual subjects: the latter are the things freely given to us by 
Gop; the former are the words taught by the Spirit. For ‘com- 
paring’ then we should adopt an equally common meaning of 
the Greek verb, and translate combining (mg.) or matching, 
‘combining spiritual subjects with spiritual expression.’ See Lft 
ad loc.; Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, p. 178. 

14. In v. 12 are stated the qualifications of the teacher of 
spiritual things and in v. 13 the method of the teaching: and 
now we come in v. 14 to the character of the scholar and what 
qualifies him for receiving this teaching as delivered. 

the natural man] =a man, who, however complete in his natural 
faculties of mind, has not received the impulse and illumination 
of the Spirit. The adjective translated ‘natural’ is formed from 
the Greek (psyché) for ‘soul’ or ‘life.’ The context shows that 
here soul is conceived in its character of mind, as opposed to 
body: the organ of reason by which man, as naturally endowed, 
apprehends, investigates and forms judgments upon the things 
that come before him. The word gets in S. Paul’s use a depre- 
ciatory sense, entirely wanting in classical use, just as the words 
man, human get depreciated, because the new contrast has 
been introduced of a life higher than human, yet open to man, 
and a faculty, higher than natural, given to man. Im ch. xv. 
the word takes its wider range, of the whole natural principle of 
life (44, 45): while in James iii. 15, Jud. 19, it has the same 
special reference to the thinking and reasoning faculties as here ; 
cf. Cyril ap. Cramer ‘a natural man is he who lives after flesh 
and is not yet enlightened in his mind, by the Spirit but has only 
that inborn and human intelligence which the Creator puts in 
the souls of all men.’ So here=a man, as such, using or 
dominated by his merely natural faculties; cf. Col. ii. 18 the 
mind of the flesh. _veceiveth not] Because unintelligible to him. 

the things of the Spirit of Gop] the antithesis is between both 
natural life or soul and Spivit, and man and Gop: the facts 
and truths which the Spirit communicates are meaningless to 
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ness unto him; and he cannot know them, because 
they are spiritually tjudged. But he that is spiritual 
2judgeth all things, and he himself is judged of no man. 


1 Or, examined 2 Or, examineth 


him, because he has not within him the spiritual intelligence 
which must be given, and cannot be evolved out of his natural 
intelligence. and he cannot know them] tr. ‘get to know’: the 
clause introduces the reason for the preceding statements. 

they ave spiritually judged| or examined mg. The things of the 
Spirit are investigated, examined, i.e. with a view to full appre- 
hension, to getting to know them by spiritual ways or means. 
The very method by which approach is made to this knowledge 
is spiritual, and requires spiritual faculties and processes. For 
the verb used, see Lft, Revision, p. 69 ff. In forensic use it 
always =the examination into facts and evidence as a prelimi- 
nary to judgment, not the judgment itself; cf. Lk. xxill. 14; 
Acts iv. 9, xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18; infra iv. 3 f., ix. 3. So in ordinary 
use =to examine with a view to forming or testing an opinion, 
to gaining knowledge; cf. Acts xvii. 11, infra x. 25, 27, 
xiv. 24. ‘ 

15. But he that is spiritual] he that has the corresponding 
faculty examines (mg.) everything: nothing is beyond the reach 
of his faculties, because he has received the divine Spirit which 
understands with the mind divine things. 

and he himself 1s judged of no man] or examined mg. The 
absolute claim thus made is startling. It is possible that we 
should qualify ‘no man,’ from the context, by supplying ‘natural 
man.’ That S. Paul did admit a right to judge spiritual utter- 
ances is clear from xiv. 29. Moreover the reason here given 
(we have the mind of Christ) does not cover the statement; it 
implies, as of course the whole context does, that there are many 
spiritual men, and it is impossible to conceive S. Paul holding that 
each stood supreme with an individual infallibility. Moreover 
in 1 Thess. v. 19, 20 there is a definite injunction to test ‘spirits’ 
and ‘prophesyings’: cf. 1 Joh. iv. 1. 

Further, it is to be observed that the clause is of the nature of 
a parenthesis, not strictly necessary in the context, which is 
concerned not with judgment of teachers, but with the conditions 
under which divine things may be learnt and taught. It looks 
as if one of the consequences of the party disputes, out of which 
the whole discussion arises, namely, the free criticism of teachers 
and in particular of S. Paul, here crops up in S. Paul’s mind, 
and is dismissed by this brief and challenging statement, to be 
taken up again in iv. 1 ff. where its special reference becomes 
clear. This passing anticipation of a subject of later treatment 


is very characteristic. 


- 
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16 For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he 
should instruct him? But we have the mind of Christ. 


‘ 

16. Foy] introduces the whole sentence, question and con- 
clusion, as an explanation of the statement of v. 15: he judgeth 
all things because as spiritual he has Christ’s mind. Qu. Isa. xl. 
13, LXX; cf. Wisdom ix. 13; Rom. xi. 34; the qu. here omits 
the second clause (qu. Rom. /.c.) and gives the third clause of 
the LXX. The Lord’s mind must be understood if His ways 
are to be understood (Rom. /.c.) and still more if a man should 
claim to instruct Him on the right way. This is almost the last 
word of ancient Jewish wisdom: but for the Christian it is not 
the last word, because he possesses Christ’s mind. The wise man 
of the world, by denouncing a great work of Gop as folly, claims 
to know Him and His ways; and to know better than He. 
Even Jewish wisdom had got beyond this self-delusion. The 
Christian, having Christ’s mind, can enter into the counsels of 
Gop, and is beyond the range of merely human judgment, for 
that very reason. Mind (nous) generally in S. Paul is the thinking 
faculty: it is used only here and Rom. /.c. of Gop and Christ, 
and seems to include both the faculty and its content. Note 
that mind here is not identical with spirit but is the one operation 
or faculty of spirit which is specially under consideration. The 
spirit includes other capacities besides that of understanding : 
see v. 1rn. Cf. Swete, The Holy Spirit in N.T. p. 1790. 

we have the mind of Christ] the claim to the possession of the 
mind of Christ is based upon the claim to be united to Him by 
a living bond, cf. Gal. 1. 20; as Christ lives in them, His heart 
beats in them (Phl. i. 8), He speaks in them (2 Cor. xili. 3), so 
He thinks in them, they think His thoughts. Heinr. cft Rom. 
viii. 2; Phl. ii. 5: n. further, to have ‘Christ’s mind’=to have 
the mind of Gop (cf. Rom. viii. 9, the spirit of Gop =the spirit of 
Christ), a most significant identification. 


NovteE on v. 6. The rulers of this world. 


Some commentators see here a reference to angelic or demonic 
powers under the ‘ruler of this world,’ referring to Joh. xii. 31, xiv. 
30, xvi. 11 ; cf. Eph. il. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 24; also Col. ii. 15, asimplying 
that angels took part in the crucifixion, and to Igna. Eph. 19, 
Justin, A pol. i. 54-60 al. for the ignorance of these lesser powers 
as regards the mysteries of salvation. S. Paul is thus made to 
hint that if they had known who Jesus was they would not have 
crucified Him, because they would have realised that His death 
would have been their undoing. They connect this with the 
idea, which is clear in the Gnostics and in Origen, that the devil 
was outwitted in the crucifixion, and concludes that it was 
already current in the Pauline communities and was made use 
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of by S. Paul simply to illustrate the superiority of the divine 
wisdom over the wisdom of the lesser powers who rule the world. 

In support of this interpretation must be reckoned Eph. ii. 2—7 
with its conception of world powers acting upon men for evil, 
and Col. i. 13, Lk. xxii. 53, and the then widely current conception 
that the air was occupied by spirits, more especially by evil 
spirits. See Robinson, Eph. ad loc. and Lightfoot, Gal. i. 4, and 
Igna. Eph. 19. But these passages do no more than show the 
possibility of this meaning for the phrase taken by itself. 

On the other hand the passage quoted from Col. (ii15) gives 
no hint that the powers with which our Lord wrestled on the 
Cross (see Lightfoot, ad loc.) were ignorant of the meaning of 
that supreme conflict: if anything the contrary is implied: nor 
is there any such hint in Lk. xxii. 53 or Joh. xii. 31. The first 
hint of such ignorance occurs in Igna. /.c. (The language of 
1 Pet. i. 12 if relevant at all implies a knowledge of the interests 
at stake.) Nor in Col. /.c. is the crucifixion regarded as the act 
of such powers, as on this interpretation we must take S. Paul 
here to be regarding it. Nor indeed is there any parallel for 
such an idea. Moreover ‘ignorance’ is elsewhere regarded as an 
occasion of the crucifixion, but it is the ignorance of the Jewish 
and Roman rulers; see Acts xill. 17, 27, cf. Joh. xvi. 3. 

Further the contrast throughout this passage is between 
human wisdom and the wisdom of Gop. (There is nothing 
inappropriate in regarding the crucifixion as an act illustrating 
the weakness of human wisdom: the wisdom under consideration 
throughout is not merely philosophic or speculative but practical 
and ethical.) The introduction of the thought of superhuman 
intelligence with a higher but still limited wisdom is really alien 
to the context. 

Finally the phrasing in v. 8 none of the rulers etc. points to 
a definite reference to known rulers. On the whole, in spite of 
the parallel phraseology in the passages cited, it is more natural 
to interpret these words as in the note on the passage. 


Cu. III. 1-23. (1) This wisdom was beyond their reach when 
S. Paul himself was teaching among them: they were immature 
and needed elementary teaching. 

(3) But at the present time they still need such teaching: they 
show by their partisanships that they have not assimilated the 
true Christian position as regards apostles and teachers. These 
are simply ministers of Gop in His work, whether in foundation- 
laying as S. Paul, or building on the foundation so laid once for 
all, as Apollos and all other teachers: and each must abide the 
test of his work, as applied by Gop, and render account to Him. 

(16) The Corinthians almost seem to have forgotten that 
they are a shrine of Gop, in which His Spirit dwells. Preachers 
and teachers in dealing with such a building, if they deal corruptly 
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38 And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in Christ. 
21 fed you with milk, not with meat; for ye were not 


with it, are liable to a tremendous judgment. Every teacher 
must remember that there is no relation between the wisdom of 
the world and the wisdom of Gop; and therefore that there is 
no room for personal boasting or claim of superiority: all belong 
to the Church, as does the Church to Christ, and Christ to Gop. 

This section deals directly with the question of the proper 
estimate of teachers, and rebukes the false estimate current at 
Corinth. It depends on the true estimate of wisdom, and on the 
assimilation of the true wisdom. That has been lacking, as is 
shown by the partisan rivalries and quarrels. 

1. He returns to the subject of 1. 1-4 and justifies his method 
when first preaching to theni for their conversion, and immediately 
after their conversion, by their then state. They were then not 
spiritual; before their conversion they had not received the 
Spirit: afterwards they still were young in spiritual faculty and 
needed teaching suitable for undeveloped faculties, they were 
still cavnal. N. he does not say natural, the direct antithesis 
to spiritual, because that would be to deny their baptism, their 
being zn Christ. 

carnal] Two Greek words are here translated by the one word 
carnal; sarkinos=made of flesh: sarkikos=characterised by 
flesh: the former word describes the whole condition of a man, 
the latter either partial or temporary characteristics. The former 
therefore marks the severer judgment: and the change to the 
latter in v. 3 indicates the recognition of a development in them 
since those first days, though a development far from complete. 
But even in this verse the judgment is qualified by as: though 
they had received the spirit, they yet had to be treated as on 
the lower level, as far as teaching was concerned. It is important 
to note that S. Paul implies the necessity of growth in the spirit 
as given to man: there is not a sudden and complete change 
marking off the new state by a clean-cut line from the old; there 
is a gradual overcoming and correcting of the natural man to the 
use of the spiritual, a gradual enlightenment of the natural 
faculties by the new spirit. So there are different degrees even 
among the spiritual, as there are different grades of spiritual 
gifts or attainments (cc. xl.—xiv.). 

as unto babes in Christ] they are in Christ but far from mature. 
There is a growth even for those who are ‘in Christ.’ In Gal. iv. 
1-3 the word is used of the pre-Christian state of Jews: in 
Eph. iv. 14 prob. as here; cf. Heb. v¥ 11-14. 

2. with milk] cf. Heb. /.c. (not 1 Pet. it. 2): food for babes. 
meat) cf. x. 3, Joh. iv. 34 =soltd food, Heb. l.c. 

The metaphor is common in Philo and Epictetus (ii. 16, 39 al.) 
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* yet able to bear it: nay, not even now are ye able; 
for ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is among you 3 
jealousy and strife, are ye not carnal, and walk after 
the manner of men? For when one saith, I am of Paul; 4 
and another, I am of Apollos; are ye not men? What 5 
then is Apollos? and what is Paul? Ministers through 
whom ye believed; and each as the Lord gave to him. 


and probably in the Stoic-Cynic Diatribe generally (Weiss). 
Heinr. rightly points out that it is not here a question of different 
subject-matter offered in teaching to the young and the full- 
grown, but of a different manner and method of teaching the 
same subject-matter of the Gospel. 

not even now ave ye able} He now returns to the origin of this 
whole discussion, the factious state into which the Corinthians 
have allowed themselves to fall, 1. 10-12. 

3. caynal] see above. The details next given show the wide 
meaning of flesh, including all dispositions and actions which 
centre on the man’s self, and ignore his true relation to others. 

jealousy and stvife] so Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20: 
the spirit of rivalry and controversy. N. as before, it is the 
spirit and manner of their discussions that is wrong, not their 
hold upon truth. 

walk after the manner of men] see Rom. iil. 5 n.: ‘is not your 
conduct merely human,’ i.e. not under guidance of the divine 
Spirit, cf. ix. 8; Gal. ili. 15. Only in S. Paul. In Class. Greek 
the same phrase =truly human. The new teaching of the rela- 
tion of the human to the divine gives a depreciatory turn to the 
phrase (merely human) in Christian use. : 

4. Only two of the parties are mentioned. Why? 

ave ye not men?] i.e. mere men, only too human, without any 
touch of the divine Spirit: no exact ||: clearly suggested by 
as men above: cf. the old man, Rom. vi. 6, where the character 


is indicated. 

5. He now meets the evil by insisting on the absence of all 
personal merit in the teacher’s work, and his sole responsibility 
to Gop for that work. 

Ministers through whom ye believed) the word ‘ministers’ 
(diaconoi) and the prep. through both mark the subordinate, 
instrumental and ministerial character of the apostles; neither 
in themselves nor in their work was there anything of their own, 
which should make them objects of devotion and leaders of 
sects or parties: cf. 2 Cor. ili. 6; vi. 4; Eph. ii. 7; Col. 1. 23, 25. 
S. Paul more frequently uses of himself the still humbler word 
seyvvant. Cf. Hort, Eccles., p. 202. 

ye believed] =came to believe, were converted: cf. Acts xix. 2 


(and freq.), Rom. xiii. 11, perh. Eph. 1. 13. 
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61 planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. * 

7 So then neither is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth; but God,that giveth the increase. 

8 Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one: 
but each shall receive his own reward according to his 

g own labour. For we are God’s fellow-workers: ye are 
God’s thusbandry, God’s building. 


1 Gr. tilled land. 

and each as the Lord gave to him| that is, to serve, cf. 2 Cor. 
v. 18, 

the Lord] sc. Christ: it is His work on which they were 
engaged: ‘always, when not further defined, refers to Christ in 
S. Paul,’ Weiss. 

6. Illustrations of the different ways in which they were given 
to serve: the object in each case is the Gospel message: cf. the 
Parable of the Sower: so in Mt. xv. 13 plant refers to the false 
teaching of the Pharisees. 

7. 1ws...anything] has no independent position; his work is 
nothing in comparison with the dominant work of Gop. but 
Gop that giveth the increase] sc. is everything; cf. vii. 19. 

8. ave one] it is all one, who plants or waters. Cf. xi. 5. 
but each] The distinction lies not in any relation to men but in 
their relation to Gop, as servants responsible to Him only: and 
here there is an emphatic distinction, of reward following work 
done: but this is wholly a matter for Gop’s judgment. 

9. N. the emphasis on the thrice-repeated Gop. 

Gob’s fellow-workers| prob. =fellow-workmen in the service of 
Gop: this interpretation suits both strains in the context (1) the 
identity of status and position, (2) the distinctness of responsi- 
bility : ‘fellow-workers with Gop,’ on the other hand, suggests a 
measure of independence, inconsistent with the context. There 
is no exact ||, in the uncertainty of the text of 1 Thess. iii. 2; 
peth. 2 Cor. vi. 1 gives the same thought by the verb. Still the 
usual meaning of the gen., after such compounds, favours the 
tr.in A.V. Note that R.V. preserves the ambiguity of the Greek. 
Fellow-workers, a favourite word with S. Paul to describe his 
colleagues. Rom. xvi. 3, 9, 21; 2 Cor. vill. 23, etc. husbandyy— 
butlding| describe the sphere of work, a field under cultivation 
and a building, on which the workmen‘are engaged. So far the 
metaphor has been cultivation of soil; in the next passage the 
metaphor of work on a building is developed. 

10-15. The metaphor from building is worked out, as affecting 
the workmen. The foundation is laid once for all: the responsi- 
bility of the workman is limited to the kind of material he brings 
to raise the superstructure. He is paid if his work is passed ; 
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According to the grace of God which was given unto 10 
me, as a wise masterbuilder I laid a foundation; and 
another buildeth thereon. But let each man take heed 


he is fined if the material is bad. But the metaphor is not 
strictly carried out. In the first place the office of the master- 
builder (architekt6n) is here limited to the laying of the foundation ; 
in practice he was responsible for inspecting and passing the 
whole work, and payments were made on his certificate (Dittenb. 
307, ll. 217 ff.). S. Paul does not claim that part of the office. 
Further, the test by fire is, of course, introduced from the 
imagery of the Lord’s Day. But the essential points are clear: 
the one foundation, the certainty and searching character of the 
test, and the nature of the workman’s responsibility. It is to be 
noted, too, that it is assumed that the workman has an honest 
purpose of contributing to the work, even though his contribution 
is bad; hence he himself may be saved, though his work is 
destroyed. See Robinson, Eph. pp. 260 f. 

It is not clear whether the building in question refers to the 
society of Christians, the Church; or to the structure of doctrine 
imparted. Certainly the work done by the workmen is teaching 
the truth of the Gospel; from this point of view the building is 
the structure of truth. On the other hand vv. 9 and 15 suggest 
the thought that the building is the society. It is probable that 
here again we must recognise that the two thoughts are both 
present in S. Paul’s mind, leading to slightly confused expression. 
The truth, in practice, becomes a principle of life in the individual 
and the society; and the two kinds of building merge in one. 

10. According to the grace...) The grace in question is not 
simply the endowment for the apostolic work in general, but the 
special endowment which guided him in the’ beginning of his 
work at Corinth. as a wise masterbuilder| i.e. well-trained and 
competent: cf. Is. ili. 3. In Exod. xxxv. 32 ff. the master- 
builder is clearly regarded as doing the work himself, with 
assistants (see above). 

I laid a foundation] cf. Lk. vi. 48, xiv. 29. Rom. xv. 20 is 
closely ||. The thought in Eph. ii. 20 is different; there clearly 
and solely of the structure of the society; hence the apostles 
there are themselves the foundation, the builder is Gop. and 
another] ‘another,’ whoever has a hand in the work: his business 
is simply to build upon the foundation. He might have written 
othevs. The immediate reference is to teachers or a teacher at 
Corinth: clearly not Apollos.  buzldeth thereon] “continues the 
building’: the same relation to the layer of the foundation, as 
that of the tutor to the father, iv. 17. each man] the responsi- 
bility of each, who puts his hand to the work, is now brought 
out. 
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11 how he buildeth thereon. For other foundation can 
no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
12 Christ. But if any man buildéth on the foundation gold, 
13 silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble; each man’s 
work shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare 
it, because it is revealed in fire; 1and the fire itself shall 


1 Or, and each man’s work, of what sort tt ts, the five 
shall prove tt. 


11. For other foundation] ‘I say continue the building, for 
there is no further question of foundation laying: that has been 
done once for all by me: the question now is merely as to the 
superstructure: and that work is still going on at the hands of 
many workmen.’ 

which ts Jesus Christ] cf. i. 23. The person of Jesus Christ 
is the foundation of all Christian teaching: all development of 
such teaching is merely growth in the knowledge of His Person, 
in explicitness and range, as illuminating both the nature and 
work of Gop, and man’s nature, work, and relation to Him. 
The dictum is illustrated by the whole history of Christian 
doctrine, and also by the whole development of human life under 
the influence of the Gospel. In fact, He is the foundation of all 
Christian teaching, because He is the source and norm of all 
Christian life. It is the former aspect which is emphasised in 
this sentence; the latter is developed especially in Eph., but 
indeed throughout all the Epistles, particularly through the 
metaphor of the body. S. Peter boldly uses the metaphor of 
the building for the latter purpose (1 Pet. ii. 4 ff.), probably 
developing the thought of Eph. ii. 20 f. 

The form of statement here suggests that there had been no 
dispute on the fundamental position involved: questions had 
been raised as to the consequences to be drawn from it. 

12. gold...) prob. the splendid materials of the temple at 
Jerusalem are in S. Paul’s mind, just as they are idealised in the 
picture of the heavenly temple in Rey. xxi., cf. Swete on Rev. 
xxi. 18, 19. It is however possible that Exod. xxxv. 32 f. may 
have suggested the details here. The details of the metaphor 
cannot be pressed, beyond the distinction of quality in the different 
contributions of teaching. . 

13. The special work of each workman will be made clear as to 
its worth. the day] cf. 1 Thess. v. 4 (cf. v. 2); Heb. x. 25. 
With this word the imagery of the judgment day is introduced ; 
there will be a testing of the materials, not during the process of 
building but when all is finished, in the fire of judgment. 
declare] show the work in its true character, expose it. 

because...five] itis the property of fire to separate the destructible 
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prove each man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s 14 


werk shall abide which he built thereon, he shall receive 
a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as 
through fire. 


and indestructible parts of any material: and the judgment is 
a judgment by fire. The double work of fire, purifying (Mt. iii. 
rr, || Lk.; Mk ix. 49) and destroying (Mt. iii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 8; 
Heb. xil. 29), makes it the symbolic test (1 Pet. i. 7) of the final 
judgment. Here the trial; proving, is both by purifying and 
destroying? Ci, i Pet. /.co7 01 Lhess. 545 Galy vin 4) “Heinr. 
perhaps rightly takes the day as the subject of 7s revealed, so 
Weiss. But the general sense is not affected. 

14. The work here is thought of not merely as the teaching 
given, but as the characters of the taught as moulded by the 
teaching; it is persons not doctrines that are tested in the 
judgment, at least directly: and the real work of the teacher 
is to be sought in the characters of the taught. If, and so far 
as, these characters stand the test of the fire of judgment, the 
teacher’s work will be proved good. If elements contributed to 
the character by the particuiar teacher are destroyed by that 
fire, his work will be proved bad. 

he shall receive a vewavd| better ‘he will get paid’ for his work, 
as the labourer whose work is passed on inspection. 

15. he shall suffer loss} ‘he will be fined’—again, as the 
workman, who puts in bad work, was fined according to Greek 
building contracts. 

but he himself...) The assumption throughout is that the 
teacher is honest in intention however inferior in execution: the 
teacher whose work is bad will himself experience the fierce pains 
of that testing which eliminates his bad work: but for him with 
his honest purpose they will after all be the pains of purification. 

yet so as through five] His saving will be such as can be effected 
by fire; i.e. a saving which involves the destruction of what in 
him is unsound. 

This careful determination of the relation of the teacher to 
the test suggests that S. Paul has definitely in mind those local 
teachers at Corinth whose zeal in putting their hand to the 
work he appreciates, while he condemns their partisan leanings 
and their unsuitable methods. 

16, 17. A new thought is introduced with a new simile, 
suggested by the preceding but not the same. So far the building 
has been the structure of truth and its results in the lives of 
individuals as the work of the teacher. Now S. Paul returns to 
the Corinthians themselves and their quarrels and rivalries, and 
he reminds them of the gross impropriety of such dispositions in 


ae, 


I 
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16 Know ye not that ye are a !temple of God, and that 

17 the Spirit of God dwellethin you? If any man destroyeth 
the 1temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the 
1temple of God is holy, ?which temple ye are. 


1 Or, sanctuary 2 Or, and such ave ye 


a society which is a shrine for Gop’s indwelling: such rivalries 
are the destruction of such a society ; those who indulge in them 
are active enemies and destroyers of Gop’s house, and will meet 
with destruction at His hands. The persons condemned are all, 
whether teachers or learners, who were infected with this partisan 
spirit. See Introd. pp. xxv, xxvil. 

16. Know ye not] Cf. Joh. xix. 10; Rom. vi. 16; infra v. 6, 
vi. 2 ff. (6), ix. 13, 24; James iv. 4 only: always an appeal to an 
obvious and acknowledged fact. The conception of the com- 
munity as a shrine of the indwelling of the Spirit was familiar 
to the Corinthians, and ought to have kept them from these 
mischiefs. The interrogative form marks S. Paul’s surprise and 
disappointment at their failure to draw this conclusion. It is 
very noticeable that this thought is represented as familiar, 
belonging to the original teaching. 

a temple of Gop] clearly of the whole community, not merely 
of the separate individuals (ct v1. 19, 2 Cor. vit 26) >) ck, de pheai 
21. Better tr. ‘Gop’s shrine or sanctuary’: the omission of 
the article in Grk concentrates attention on the character of 
the society, and does not describe them as one of many shrines. 

the Spirit...] It is ‘by the Spirit’ that Gop now dwells in His 
people, cf. 12,Rom.-vilts 9, r49 r Thess iv. 6s) Job. stviamber 
not a very common combination. 

dwelleth in you] im you is emphatic. For the metaphor, cf. 
OMSL Quetiy MHeb aaah. cont elim mes eee oo 
n. the house of Gop =the temple, Mt. xii. 4, xxi. 13 (qu.), || Joh. ii. 
Tay, Tee 

17. destrvoveth...destvoy] the repetition of the word in close 
juxtaposition adds great force to the warning, cf. Rev. xi. 18. 
destvoy| whether by bad teaching, as the ‘other’ teachers, or by 
partisan tempers, as other members of the community. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xXve 63, 2 Cor xi. 3) ME phe ive 22 for the} sense sofsmoral com 
ruption. The encouraging of and taking part in partisanship is 
a real breaking up of the union of the society and a destruction 
of it, as far as it goes. him shall Gop destrvoy| the judgment here 
is more decisive than in v. 15, because the case is put that the 
man’s motives are bad: perh. cf. Ju. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 12. There is 
possibly a reference to the punishment of sacrilege by death in 
OM hevwexvil2) sSanravigen 7s 

is holy] consecrated to Gop’s use, and therefore not to be 
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Let no man deceive himself. If any man thinketh 
that he is wise among you in this !world, let him become 
a fool, that he may become wise. For the wisdom of 
this world is foolishness with God. For it is written, 
He that taketh the wise in their craftiness: and again, 
The Lord knoweth the reasonings of the wise, that they 


1 Or, age 


lightly handled by man. Weiss notes that the idea of a new 
and pure temple in which Gop can dwell is a regular feature in 
Jewish eschatology: Isa. xxviii. 16; Enoch xci. 13; Jubil.i. 27: 
and according to Christian teaching, this feature was spiritualised 
and regarded as already fulfilled in the Church. Cf. Joh. iv. 21; 
Rey. ui. 12; in xxi. 18 the ‘shrine’ has become coextensive with 
the city (see Swete). f 

which temple ye ave] There is a strong emphasis on ye at the 
end of the clause and concluding the whole series of sentences. 

18-23. To be taken closely with 16, 17: it is the spirit of 
partisanship with its assumption of wisdom in apprehending and 
duly appreciating the different teachings given, and its confidence 
in maintaining the favoured teaching and teacher as against 
others (v. 21), which is characteristic of the wisdom of the world 
and directly contrary to the wisdom of Gop. It is clear from 
this whole section (16—23) that the main responsibility for the 
mischief lay with the local teachers and the hearers, and their 
desperate habit of forming parties. Introd. p. xxvii. 

18. Cf. 2 Thess. il. 3. The general principle asserted in i. 25 f. 
is now restated for personal application. The application is to 
learners as well as teachers, as vv. 21 f. show. 

thinketh that he is wise] This sentence points clearly to teachers, 
local or imported, who had established a vogue in Corinth. A 
reference to Apollos is impossible. 

among you tn thts world) or age mg.: the circumstances 
in which the man forms his opinion and intention; he is one 
of a Christian society; he is living in a world to which the 
Christian society is alien and incomprehensible: he must give 
full place to both these facts in his estimate of true wisdom. 

let him become a fool| The antithesis is again put in its strongest 
form, he must become a fool for the world if he is to become wise 
as a Christian. 

19. Cf. i. 20 ff. with Gop] ‘in the sight of, judgment of 
Gop,’ cf. James i. 27. 7s written] qu. Job v. 13. tm their 
craftiness| cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; Lk. xx. 23. 

PA), IEE sachin, (C<erig) | ame, 

21. The whole argument is summed up as it affects the 
readers, and a clinching reason is given. 


18 


19 


20 
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21 are vain. Wherefore let no one glory in men. For 

22 all things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things 

23 to come; all are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ 
is God’s. 


im men] antithetic to in the Lord, i. 31: whether in themselves 
or in others, in their own wisdom or the wisdom of their teachers. 

For all things ave yours} ‘there is nothing that you cannot call 
your own’ (cf. Rom. viii. 32). Why then make yourselves 
partisans of men? These teachers are all gifts of Gop for your 
use: the world’s wisdom and all it can give, life and death, are 
alike your opportunities, things present and to come are all 
under your hand: you are masters of all and supreme over all: 
but all this, because you are equally and wholly Christ’s, in His 
hands, under His government, nothing apart from Him, even as 
Christ is Gop’s: an impassioned controverting of the false 
position they had taken, by exhibiting the beyond comparison 
higher position they were forfeiting. 

22. all ave yours| resumes the great statement of sovereignty 
and ownership, to introduce the qualification and ground. 

28. and ye ave Christ's] this gives both the reason for, and 
the qualification of, the preceding: it is only because you are 
Christ’s, it is only in Him, that you occupy this supreme position : 
as you own Him Lord, so and only so do you share His sove- 
reignty: already implied in 1. 13 f., 30, ii. 16: and applied again 
vi. 20. The relation implied is not that of disciples merely but 
of an exclusive possession: and not merely of subordination 
involving obedience but of belonging, involving community of 
interest and the duty of service. On the bearing of this phrase 
upon the problems of i. 12, see Introd. pp. xxviii f. 

and Christ ts Gop’s| for the climax cf. xi. 3. The dominant 
thought throughout is that of ownership: see preceding note: 
as their ownership of all things is based upon Christ’s ownership 
of them, so this last depends upon Christ’s belonging to Gop. 
‘As all things are yours to use, so you are Christ’s to use, and 
Christ is Gop’s to use.’ The point then of this last clause is 
first, that it brings the whole series of ownership and service to 
the highest and central point in the universe, to Gop Himself; 
and, secondly, that it regards Christ in His relation to the Father, 
as minister of the Father’s will for all: cf. Rom. xv. 8; Gal. 
iv. 4; Mk x. 45 al. It has, therefore, its proper reference here 
to the position and work of the Incarnate Son: it is not a general 
theological statement of the relatioh of the Son to the Father, 
though, of course, it must be taken into account when such a 
theological statement is to be made. 
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NOTE ON v. 21. 


The vast assertion, all ave yours, springs immediately out of the 
deprecation of any boasting in men: that boasting took the 
form of asserting allegiance to a particular teacher, claimed to 
be superior to others: ‘we are Paul’s men.’ To prove the 
futility of such boasting, the apostle declares that so far from 
needing to range themselves under any man, they themselves 
are Owners and masters of all things and men. He chooses the 
strongest possible expression for the independence and freedom 
of the Christian, in face of all persons and circumstances, to reduce 
ad absurdum their petty partisanships. But what justification is 
there for such a vast assertion? It goes in explicitness far 
beyond any assertion of the preceding context. It may have 
had some warrant in what the Corinthians had satd or implied 
about themselves (cf. i. 4-8): it is possible that some such 
expression or thought underlay their claim of wisdom for some 
of their number, and that they were directly influenced by the 
current idea of the Stoic wise man. This is made more probable 
by iv. 8. In S. Paul’s own thought and expressions, it must be 
connected with his other descriptions in the context of the 
Christian and the Church—as possessed of the Spirit (ii. 12), of the 
mind of Christ (ii. 16), as potentially perfect (il. 6), as examining 
all things (ii. 15), as the shrine in which Gop dwells (iii. 17). 
It sums these up and puts them in a strong dramatic light. 
And in putting the claim, as he here does, at the very highest, 
he at the same time, with the strong emphasis of the repeated 
all ave yours, shows the only, and the adequate, ground on which 
the claim can be based—but you ave Christ's. The thought recurs, 
with ample explanation, in Rom. viii. 31-39. And its parallel 
in Jewish thought is indicated in Rom. iv. 13. 

Weiss points out that this idea of supremacy over the world 
has its parallels both in Jewish and Gentile thought. (a) The 
everlasting kingdom or the share in the kingdom promised to 
the restored people of Gop, with its classical expression in the 
Book of Daniel (cf. Rom. /.c. and 4 Esdr. vi. 59), reappears here 
either as a present actual possession of Christians or as ideally 
theirs to be realised at the Second Coming. (b) The Stoic 
conception of the wise man, and his independence and mastery 
over all circumstances and goods of life, was a commonplace of 
contemporary and popular philosophy: indeed it cannot be said 
to be limited to the Stoic teaching: independence in the sense 
of complete self-sufficiency was the aim of all contemporary 
philosophy. 

But these analogies, while indicating a common trend of men’s 
thoughts and aspirations, reveal at the same time such funda- 
mental differences, that neither Jewish nor Gentile conception 
can properly be described as the root of the Christian conception. 
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4 Let aman so account of us, as of ministers of Christ, 
2 and stewards of the mysteries of God. Here, moreover, 


The Jewish idea of the kingdom of’Gop never really freed itself 
from the particularism and nationalism of their religion. The 
Stoic conception of the wise man was essentially individualistic 
and aristocratic; his position, too, was gained by his own self- 
control and growth in wisdom: and further, there is a vast 
practical difference between an idea which put wisdom at the 
centre and love on the circumference, and aimed at ‘self- 
sufficiency,’ and an idea which found love in the nature of Gop 
Himself, which derived all moral power and spiritual enlighten- 
ment from Him in whom the love of Gop was incarnate, and aimed 
at complete self-surrender. The actual source of S. Paul’s 
conception must be found here, as in other cases, in his realisation 
of the Person of Christ, and the relation of all to Him and to 
each other in Him. No doubt he saw that he had what Jew and 
Greek alike wanted but had never really gained. 


Cu. IV. 1-5. In contrast with their use of their teachers, the 
true position of the teachers is stated: they are servants of Christ 
and stewards of Gop’s mysteries. The one requisite, in this 
case, is that they should be faithful in the execution of their 
trust: and that faithfulness is not a subject for human enquiry, 
even for their own, but for the Lord, to whom alone they are 
responsible: all judgment must be left to Him, who at His 
coming will bring to light all that is hidden, and give to each the 
praise which is his due. 

The point is that not only have they been acting on worldly 
lines, and forgetting their own supreme privileges, but they have 
been looking at their teachers from a wholly wrong point of 
view. The section also corrects a possible misconception which 
might arise from iii. 22: their teachers are indeed theirs, but are 
not responsible to them or liable to their inquisition. Its real 
point is rather the repudiation of responsibility to man, than the 
assertion of responsibility to Gop: this prevents it from being 
a mere enlargement on the ideas of iii. 5 ff. and shows us that 
criticism of S. Paul (and Apollos) was a strong characteristic of 
the parties. 

1. ministers of Christ) Cf. Lk. i. 2; Acts xiii. 5, xxvi. 16. 
Servants or subordinate assistants. The work is Christ’s. The 
thought of their belonging to Christ, and being bound to His 
service, is carried on from the preceding section. 

stewards of the mysteries of GoD] mysteries (secrets) are the 
matter with which their stewardship deals: Gop is the person to 
whom that matter belongs and to whdm therefore the steward is 
responsible. For steward, cf. Tit. i. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 10, where 
mantfold grace very aptly illustrates mysteries here. The steward 
was first and foremost in a position of trust, to use another’s 
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itZis required in stewards, that a man be found faithful. 
But with me it is a very small thing that I should be 3 
judged of you, or of man’s 2judgement: yea, I ?judge 
not mine own self. For I know nothing against myself; 4 
vet am I not hereby justified: but he that 4judgeth me 


1 Or, examined EnGiadays 3 Or, examine 
4 Or, examineth 


belongings for purposes set out in his commission, cf. Lk. xii. 42 f. 
The mysteries, ‘secrets,’ are the Gospel in whole and in detail, cf. 
Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 9, ili. 3, 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16 (following upon 
the sketch of the character required in ‘bishops’ and deacons). 

2. itis vequived| the one abiding requisite or question in the 
case of those who are stewards is trustworthiness. 

3. But with me] he leaves the vaguer plural and asserts his 
own personal position, with a note of challenge. 

be judged] or examined mg.: see ii. I4n. It is criticism 
and examination of his teaching and conduct with a view to 
passing judgment that S. Paul is thinking of (cf. ix. 3): any such 
on the part of men he holds light; he is not responsible to them 
nor have they the means of forming a weighty opinion, which 
could be the basis of a judgment. Nor does he examine himself 
with any such view, however much he may do so for purposes 
of self-discipline and progress. It is important to remember that 
the verb used definitely includes the idea of judgment as the 
object of the examination though it describes only the examination 
as preparatory to that. That the Corinthians were inclined to 
examine into S. Paul’s conduct is perhaps hinted also in ix. 3. 

ov of man’s judgment} Gr. day mg.: the use of ‘day’ here for 
a human assize is apparently unique, framed by S. Paul on the 
analogy of ‘the day of the Lord’ or ‘the Day’ as in i. 13; cf. 
Acts xvii. 31, XXVill. 23. 

yea, I judge not mine own self | ‘Why! I do not even attempt 
to examine myself,’ i.e. with a view to such a final judgment. 
He pushes his argument to an extreme: as servant and steward 
he is responsible not to them, not even to himself, but to his 
Lord: and his Lord alone knows enough to examine him. 

4. For I know nothing against myself | The reference of course 
is to his execution of his stewardship. That has been whole- 
hearted. Cf. 2 Cor. 1. 12. ; ; 

justified] i.e. ‘declared innocent’ in the strictly forensic sense. 
I still have to await the examination of the Lord to whom I am 
responsible. It is a mistake to see here a reference to ‘justifica- 
tion by faith.’ The reference is wholly to the competence of 
judgment: whatever self-examination may do for repentance, 
confession and renewed effort, no final judgment on actions or 
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5 is the Lord. Wherefore judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who.will both bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts; and then shall each man have 
his praise from God. 


character can be within the competence of men or of the man 
himself. That is possible only to the Lord who alone knows the 
man and his work. 

5. judge nothing] strictly, ‘give up your habit of judging’: 
their partisanship involved judgments on teachers, and probably 
on S. Paul himself. Their examination and criticism had led 
to judgments, which were in any case premature. 

until the Lord come] marks the reason of before the time, not till 
then can any judgment be passed. He will bring the true means 
of judgment, the revealing of secret wrong and of the intentions 
of men. Cf: Rom. ii. 16. the hidden things of darkness] =the 
evil motives and deeds which are concealed in the present 
jdarkness, cf. Joh. iii. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. v.11. The gen. 
limits the reference as in 2 Cor. iv. 2, which is wider in xiv. 25, 
Rom. /.c.; 1 Pet. iu. 4. The good secrets that will be revealed 
as material for judgment are included in the second clause, the 
counsels of the hearts, both good and bad. 

have his praise] the due praise, not that which you blindly 
lavish or refuse, will come to each teacher from Gop, not from 
men. The judgment of Christ is the judgment of Gop. Cf. Rom. 
lzoOrwiobhevaii, LA 

6-14. These arguments, brethren, I have applied to myself 
and Apollos, not because we need the reminder they give, but 
for your sakes, to teach you by our example the lesson ‘not to 
go beyond the terms of your commission’: this will prevent 
anyone of you giving himself airs as the champion of his own 
favoured teacher against his neighbour. What ground is there 
for your airs? For who makes you a better man than your 
neighbour? Any wisdom or power you possess has come to 
you as a gift: and if you have made that gift really your own, 
still you have no ground for boasting as if it were not a gift. 
Have you already reached the pitch of satisfaction? Is your 
wealth already all amassed? Have you come into your kingdom 
and are we left outside? Indeed I would that you had come into 
your kingdom, that we might be kings with you. Far are we 
from that—for to my thinking Gop appointed us His apostles 
to be the very least of men, like criminals doomed to death; 
for we were made a spectacle in art arena exposed to gaze for 
the world and angels and men. How is our state contrasted 
with yours—we fools for Christ’s sake, you prudent in Christ; 
we weak, you strong: you glorious, we dishonoured. Up to this 
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Now these things, brethren, I have in a figure trans- 6 


very moment we experience every degree of want and buffeting 
and vagabondage, and toil in earning our living: met with 
unfailing abuse, we do but bless; with persecution, we can but 
endure; with slander, we return entreaties; we were made like 
offscourings of the world, dregs of mankind, to this very moment. 

The passage begins with stating the billet, so to speak, of his 
argument: it is not to convince himself or Apollos of the nature 
of their mission, but to show how far astray the Corinthians 
have gone in their treatment of their teachers. It then quickly 
passes to the at once root and consequence of this error in the 
self-satisfaction, boastfulness and arrogance of certain persons ; 
and so rises to the indignant and impassioned contrast between 
these comfortable and self-satisfied persons and the pains and 
miseries which the apostles themselves suffer in the service of 
the one Lord. It is clear that the partisanship was not only a 
disease itself but a symptom of even graver mischiefs, threatening 
to undermine the whole true conception of the Christian position. 
We are to some degree prepared by this passage for the tone of 
ch. v. See further on v. 8 and Introd. p. xxvil. 

6. TI have in a figure twansferved| the same Grk verb is trans- 
lated ‘change’ A.V., ‘fashion anew’ R.V. in Phl. iii. 21, ‘trans- 
form’ A.V., ‘fashion’ R.V. 2 Cor. xi. 13-15. So here, ‘by making 
these arguments turn upon myself and Apollos, I gave them a 
turn or drift different from their true application: they really bear 
upon other people: but in applying them to myself and Apollos 
I wished to illustrate the principles involved and to teach the 
lesson which we do not need but you do.’ The point seems to 
be that his argument might be taken as involving a criticism 
on Apollos and himself, and an instruction to them in the true 
nature of their office, esp. ili. 60-15. He here deprecates such an 
interpretation: the evils that he is combating have not arisen 
from any misconception of the true position on the part of 
himself or Apollos, but from misconceptions formed by others. 

Who were these others? (1) An interpretation, of ancient 
and long standing (see Field, ad loc.), holds that they were the 
real leaders of the parties at Corinth, whom S. Paul has abstained 
from naming; and for whose names, in a vein of high irony, he 
has substituted the four mentioned ini. 12. ‘This is an attractive 
supposition: but it is not probable that local teachers would 
have assumed the position indicated: if they had, it would seem 
likely that the tone taken against them would have been more 
direct and severe (cf. Galatians). They could hardly have done 
so without direct antagonism to S. Paul: and here at any rate 
the evidence scarcely supports that. (2) Consequently the more 
usual interpretation now is, that the reference is not to those 
whose names were given to the parties, but to those who were 
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ferred to myself and Apollos for your sakes; that in 
us ye might learn not to go beyond the things which 


‘ 

responsible for the formation of the parties, the wire-pullers at 
Corinth, who used these great names for their own purposes: 
in doing so they were guilty of breaking up the unity of the 
Church, and of totally misconceiving the true relation of the 
teacher to the taught. That they were acting in good faith, 
however mixed were their motives, S. Paul here assumes. But 
he presses with great vehemence in this section the inconsistency 
of their disposition and action with the true Christian state. 

On the whole this interpretation seems the more probable. 
But it must be borne in mind that we know only by hazardous 
deductions what was perfectly obvious to both the writer and 
the readers of the Epistle. In this case these things will refer to 
the whole of the preceding argument. See Introd. pp. xxvii f. 

for your sakes} although no doubt there were definite persons 
to blame, yet the Corinthians as a whole had lent themselves to 
this partisan tendency, were all involved in the trouble, and had 
all to learn the lesson. an us| =in our case, by our instance. 

not to go beyond the things which are written] translating the true 
text. A full rendering would be—that you may learn the prin- 
ciple ‘not beyond what is written,’ the phrase is a precept, rule, 
or proverb: here a rule which is to guide Christian practice, 
especially in the matter of progress in Christian knowledge, and 
the relations of teachers and taught. (1) The phrase is generally 
taken as referring to the O.T. scriptures, in accordance with the 
regular formula of quotation, cf. 1. 19, 31, ii. 9, iii. I9, etc.: then 
=not to go beyond the lines laid down in Scripture. The 
difficulty of this interpretation lies in (a) the vagueness of the 
reference and the absence of all indication as to what Scripture 
teaching is meant, (b) the lack of any appeal to Scripture in the 
preceding discussion of the position and duties of teachers: 
consequently it is difficult to see how, as referred to, Paul and 
Apollos have been examples of this lesson. To meet these 
difficulties Heinr. suggests that S. Paul’s critics at Corinth had 
accused his teaching of being unscriptural, and that he is here 
quoting a catchword of theirs and meeting them with their own 
weapon. This is possible but without support from the context : 
nothing has been done to emphasise the scriptural character of 
S. Paul’s teaching (as is done for instance in Rom.). If this 
interpretation is adopted we must confess with Lietzmann that 
_we do not know enough of the circumstances to make it intelligible. 
(2) But it is possible that the phrase here is used in a technical 
sense, but not the usual technical sense. As it is written was a 
common form for referring to an agreement and its terms: see 
Deissmann, B.S. I. pp. 108sq.: Dittenberger, 353, ll. 16, 74 al. 
This would give excellent sense here—‘not to go beyond the 
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are written; that no one of you be puffed up for the 
one against the other. For who maketh thee to differ? 7 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? but 
if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou 
hadst not received it? Already are ye filled, already 8 


terms,’ i.e. of the commission as teacher: this is just the point 
which has been under discussion, ili. I-iv. 5: and it is the point, 
too, of the next few clauses. It cannot be said to be impossible 
that S. Paul should have used the words in this sense. 

that no one...| cf. 2 Cor. vii. 7: in order that none of you, in 
championing his teacher, give himself airs as against his neigh- 
bour; ov in championing the one teacher against the other. 
The point being the wrong rivalries, self-laudations, etc. which 
partisanships have aroused in the Corinthians, the former seems 
the best, and more consistent with the immediate context. 

puffed up| characteristic of the Corinthian attitude, cf. vv. 18, 
19, Vv. 2, vi. I, xiii. 4: the word occurs only in this Ep. and Col. 
lie 2 COL exdly 20: (SUDSt:). 

7. For who maketh thee to diffey?| dramatic address to an 
imagined person who is puffed up: cf. xiv. 17, xv. 36; Rom. ii. 3, 
17, 1x. 20, xi. 17 f., xiv. 4 ff. al.: the order throws emphasis on 
thee. All this superiority, claimed by individuals for themselves, 
is self-assumed: and assumed without any personal merit, 
because in any case whatever they are or have is derived through 
some teacher, it may be, but anyhow from Gop. 

8. Alveady ave ye filled...| Both A. and R.VV. take these as 
statements: but there is strong ground for taking them as ques- 
tions: ‘have you already had enough and more than enough? 
Is your pile of wealth complete? Are you come into your king- 
dom?’ cf. Rev. iii. 17. In plain prose, all that you have got has 
come to you from others: and you are yet far from having got 
all you need; you can’t pretend that it is otherwise. Cf. Phl. 
Lyne 

It is very difficult to accept the usual interpretation which 
regards these plural verbs as addressed to the Corinthians as 
a whole. The irony of the whole passage is extreme and the 
rebuke implied is severe. There is nothing parallel in this 
Epistle, when S. Paul is addressing the Corinthians as a whole. 
This makes it probable that he is really thinking of and addressing 
the local leaders. The transition has already been prepared for 
in v.6b; it was the leaders who were inflated with a sense of 
their own importance, cf. the some of v. 18. Then in v. 7 he 
picks out one for direct question; cf. the another of ili. 10, the 
uf any man of iii. 17, 18. And now he addresses all these fomenters 
of strife, proud of their own powers and proficiency, and secure 
in their self-complacency. We notice how in all these passages, 
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ye are become rich, ye have reigned without us: yea 
and I would that ye did reign, that we also might reign 
with you. For, I think, God hath set forth us the 
apostles last of all, as men doomed to death: for we 
are made a spectacle unto the world, tand to angels, 


1 Or, both to angels and men 


where there is an anonymous reference, there is at once an increase 
of sternness, and an outbreak of bitterness. There was evidently 
present already in Corinth among certain important persons a 
strong antagonism to S. Paul himself. The tone in which S. Paul 
deals with them here and in iil. 17, iv. 19 resembles closely that 
which he adopts in 2 Cor. x.—xili., see Introd. pp. xxvii f.° 

ye ave become rich, ye have reigned] The two verbs, being in 
the same tense, should be translated in the same way, both in- 
gressive : ‘Have you already come into your wealth...your king- 
dom?’ for kingdom of Christians, cf. Rom. v. 17; Rev. v. 10 
(ont earth), t."4) 6, sear 5 Gh. EVPee te aise Stev, tO. eee 
‘ without us| They, in their self-confidence, were claiming a 
perfection which S. Paul and his like had never claimed: if the 
claim is true, then S. Paul and others are far behind them. 

might veign with] tr. ‘that we might gain one kingdom with 
you’: as above: for the word cf. 2 Tim. ii. 12 where the con- 
dition of so gaining is given, asin Rev. i.9. These brief, pointed 
questions involve a very strong rebuke, but not stronger than 
can be explained by the state of things implied in the preceding 
chapters. 

9-135 “Ci xve 30 £2 Cor tv. 9 i vi. Sit 25 ise ronlysin 
the last passage by way of contrast, as here. This appeal to 
the outward show and present experiences of the apostles’ 
lives brings out with tremendous force the pettiness and folly 
of the self-satisfaction and rivalries of the leaders at Corinth. 
These passages seem to show that the time at Ephesus had been 
a very stormy one: the one instance given in the Acts must have 
been typical, not solitary, cf. xvi. 9. 

9. hath set forth) almost ‘appointed,’ cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4 
(Milligan’s note). as men doomed to death] ‘a very rare word 
possibly referring to the criminals put to fight with beasts in the 
arena, cf. xv. 32; so Tertullian, ‘veluti bestiarios’: but others 
take it simply=condemned. a spectacle] cf. Heb. x. 33. The 
metaphor is from the exhibitions given by great officials, cf. 
Bengel, ‘Deus agonotheta, ludos edit.’ the world] includes 
angels and men; so mg. both to angels: ‘the wise man at war 
with fortune a spectacle for Gop and man’ was a favourite Stoic 
picture, Sen. de prov. 29 al., Lietzm.: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14 (with 
Field’s note) and ty, If. 
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and to men. We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are 
wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye are strong; ye 
have glory, but we have dishonour. Even unto this 
present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwellingplace; 
and we toil, working with our own hands: being reviled, 
we bless; being persecuted, we endure; being defamed, 
we intreat: we are made as the !filth of the world, the 
offscouring of all things, even until now. 


1 Or, refuse 


10. The contrast in detail. 

11. Even unto this present hour} whether this is taken strictly 
or not, it shows that the time at Ephesus was one not only of 
hard work and progress in the Gospel, but of continuous suffering 
from poverty and persecution. Cf. xv. 32. The phrase also 
marks that this condition of things was a continuation of what 
the Corinthians had themselves witnessed at Corinth. 

ave naked| thus poverty included even want of necessary 
clothing. buffeted] cf. 1 Pet. ii. 20; Mk xiv. 65 (|| Mt.): it is 
possible that S. Paul here as S. Peter /.c. has consciously in mind 
a parallel between the sufferings of Jesus and the sufferings of His 
apostles, cf-2 Cor. iv. 10. have no certain dwellingplace| un- 
settled, vagabonds, give the force of the Greek. 

12. we toil} ‘and are hard pressed to earn our living’: the 
hardship was not only that while preaching the Gospel they 
had to earn their living by labour, but that great labour was 
required. working] cf. 1x.6; 1 Th. il. 9, 2 Th. i. 8, Acts xviii. 3 
OLeomeaulicnowilelabours and scene r Min ive thee. host. 2) 
Rey. xviii. 17 =to work for a living. It was one of the points 
in his conduct which was most misunderstood; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 7, 
Sie Gib te A CtS) ocx, 053) ct 

being veviled...| not only is their state one of poverty and 
contempt: but to the ill-usage which this invites they offer no 
resistance. The primary object of the description is to heighten 
the sense of their abject condition: but beneath the surface, and 
not far, is the appeal to the example and teaching of Jesus 
(Lk. vi. 28 and the whole story of the Passion, cf. Rom. xii. 14; 
1 Pet. iii. 19), even the proud claim that this is the true life 
recognised by the truly wise. This underlying thought comes to 
the surface in 2 Cor. iv. 10. 

18. we intreat] we return gentle words; cf. Acts xvi. 39. 

the filth of the world] Epictet. iii. 22, 78, of Priam’s sons, seems 
to be the only other instance of the use of this word for worthless 
men. In LXX, Prov. xxi. 18, it seems to be used of a scapegoat ; 
but not elsewhere, Lietzm., add. note, qu. Usener as showing 
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14 I write not these things to shame you, but to ad- 
-1§monish you as my beloved children. For though ye 
should have ten thousand tuters in Christ, yet have ye 


that the word was applied to the abjects, who were persuaded 
by being given a ‘very good time’ to offer themselves for the 
annual human sacrifice practised in many Ionian cities. But 
probably this special suggestion of the word had now merged 
in the meaning, ‘the lowest of mankind, the offscouring, scum.’ 

offscouring] lit. =something rubbed off in the process of clean- 
ing: hence, the Greek word came to be used for members of a 
community ‘whose blood was shed to expiate the sins of the 
nation and to avert the wrath of the gods.’ The most worthless 
and abject persons were chosen for this use, and the context 
shows that that character is in mind here, rather than the thought 
of sacrifice. 

of the world...of all} these genitives prob. mark simply the 
grade then occupied by the apostles among men, ‘the world,’ 
‘all’: and do not suggest (as of you, Igna. /.c.) that their state 
and sufferings were a kind of sacrifice for all. Weiss takes the 
gen. as = ‘in the judgment of’: but the other rendering is simpler. 

even until now) ‘up to the moment of my writing,’ repeats 
with tremendous emphasis the unto this present hour of v. Il. 

14-21. He does not say these things to rebuke the Corinthians, 
but as a fatherly warning: however many guardians and tutors 
they may have, he is their true father in Christ, whose disposition 
and ways,they should imitate. To help them to do so he is 
sending Timothy, who will remind them of his ways and constant 
teaching. But he has heard that certain persons are counting 
on his not coming and taking a high line: he hopes to come soon, 
by the Lord’s will, and will test the real power of these men. 
He hopes that the Corinthians themselves may so order matters 
that he will come not to chastise, but to show love and gentleness. 

The last three verses give another clear hint of personal 
opposition to S. Paul. It is clear that amid the promoters of 
faction there were some who had set themselves to detract from 
S. Paul’s authority and to depreciate his conduct and message. 
So far, too, there is no ground for identifying them with any 
particular party of those named: the leaders of more than one 
party were implicated. See Introd. p. xxxiii. 

14. The vehemence of the preceding’ passage leads him to 
this qualification. 

to shame] or to rebuke, cf. 2 Th. ili. 14; Tit. ii. 8; the subst., 
Vi: XV 84. admonish] cl. Acts xx ote Loess thn ers 
(Pauline only). 

15. tutors] see Lft on Gal. iii. 24. For Greeks the ‘tutor’ 
(paidagogos) was a household servant, generally a slave, who 
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not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I begat you 
through the gospel. I beseech you therefore, be ye 
imitators of me. For this cause have I sent unto you 
Timothy, who is my beloved and faithful child in the 
Lord, who shall put you in remembrance of my ways 
which be in Christ, even as I teach everywhere in every 


under the instructions of the father attended to the moral 
supervision of the child, took him to school, and saw generally 
to his decent behaviour. He was not his teacher; and, though 
exercising considerable authority, was in a definitely subordinate 
position, see Plato, Lysis 208. The term is applied here to the 
same persons of local eminence who are hinted at in vv. 6-8 (v.n.), 
guides and guardians of the society, self-appointed or otherwise, 
some of whom had so far misused their position as to promote 
these parties. Both in their boasted relation to the named 
heads, and in their true relation to S. Paul, their subordinate 
position is well marked by this title, cf. ui. Io. 

in Christ] simply =as Christians, in your Christian state. 

not many fathers| the term father was used both by the Jews 
and in Greek religion to signify the relation of the teacher to 
the disciple, and passed into common use in Christian practice, 
but by S. Paul specially used of his relations to his converts: 
Ciel ne aria) COL An mGAL velo Ol ebimothy melimaed. 
Droits Avis thy wi, Wie ae” Cit, IPlovan, Boys Beal KOlal, lc 

in Christ Jesus] asin Christ above =as Christians. 

through the gospel] =by my (original) preaching of the Gospel. 

16. wmitators] as children of a parent, cf. Eph. v. 1; cf. ch. 
Kiet Galsdve D226  2l hess elit, <0; 

17. Because this is our relation, I sent Timothy who is in 
the same intimate relation to me, who will remind you how you 
may so imitate me. 

have.I sent] cf. xvi. 10: he has already started on his journey. 
This letter sent after his departure by a more direct route will 
reach Corinth before him. ‘T. probably went by Macedonia and 
might be delayed by business on the way. The bearers of this 
letter would travel straight through: but probably not by the 
direct sea route, if it was despatched in the winter. 

my ways which bein Christ] =my way of carrying out the 
Christian life; cf. Heb. iii. 10 (qu.); Jamesi. 8, v. 20: acommon 
metaphor for the practice of accepted principles, frequ. in O.T., 
cf. ‘walk’ 1 Thess. iv. 4, etc. The phrase sums up the description 
just given in vv. 9 ff. but on the active side and as inclusive of 
all S. Paul’s way of life. as I teach] in giving you the reminder, 
he will be conveying the same teaching as I give everywhere. 
The appeal to the general practice of the Church is specially 
characteristic of 1 Cor., cf. vii. 17, xi. 16, xiv. 33, 36. 
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18 church. Now some are puffed up, as though I were 

1g not coming to you. But I will come to you shortly, 
if the Lord will; and I will knpw, not the word of them 

20 which are puffed up, but the power. For the kingdom 

21 of God is not in word, but in power. What will ye? 
shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love and a spirit 
of meekness ? 


18. as though I were not coming to you] this is the supposition 
which some have made and spread, perhaps with the hint that 
S. Paul was conscious of inferior authority and feared to confront 
the situation at Corinth in person. See note on v. 8. 

19. shortly] without avoidable delay, cf. Phl. ii. 19, 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 9. the Lord] Christ, on whose work he is engaged. 
I will know) better ‘discover.’ 

word...power] cf. 1 Thess. i. 5; cf. contrast w. ‘deed,’ Acts 
Vil. 22) Rom, xvi ros 2 Cor x FE) Cols t7> 2 Phess a t7 

20. the kingdom of Gop] cf. the close parallel Rom. iv. 17: 
also Col. i. 13, iv. 11: here of the present effect of the sovereignty 
of Gop in the life of the Christian community and individuals. 

21. with a vod\) for chastisement and correction. He would 
prefer to show fatherly affection and gentleness rather than 
fatherly discipline. Here again we have a-hint that the situation 
was, or might easily become, more strained than the general 
tone of the preceding chapters would suggest. He adopts this 
general tone of treatment, to avoid all provocation: but he 
gives here and there a hint that he has reserves of authority, to 
use if necessity should arise. 

and a spirit of meekness] spivit here simply =the disposition 
of S. Paul’s mind towards them, ‘a gentle spirit’; cf. Gal. vi. 1 
and perhaps in the same sense 2 Cor. xii, 18, Phl. i. 27, Rom. x1. 
8, qu. Isa. xxix. 10: see Davidson, O.T. Theol. p. 178. 


(b) v. 1-vi. 20. Discipline in the Church. 


Cu. V. 1-13. -A grave offence against morality is reported, and 
no steps have been taken. The case should have been dealt with 
by the Church, through formal excommunication. (6) The 
indifference of the community shows a grave defect of moral 
tone which is inconsistent with the purity of the new life in 
Christ. (9) As was indicated in a former letter open sin in one 
of the brethren must be dealt with by exclusion, either temporary 
or final. Discipline is a primary duty of the Church. 

1. The abruptness of the transition is rather formal than 
real. Inthe last few verses of ch. iv., it has become clear that 
there is a self-satisfaction at Corinth quite inconsistent with their 
actual condition: the last verse has shown that there is need of 
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It is actually reported that there is fornication among 5 
you, and such fornication as is not even among the 
Gentiles, that one of you hath his father’s wife. And 2 
lye are puffed up, and 2did not rather mourn, that he 
that had done this deed might be taken away from among 
you. For I verily, being absent in body but present 3 


1 Or, ave ye puffed up ? 2 Or, did ye not rather mourn,...you ? 
5 J. sy 


sharp discipline, and S. Paul contemplates the possibility that he 
may have to exercise this himself. Now he turns to a matter 
which was the special cause of this apprehension, and urges upon 
them the duty of exercising discipline over their own members. 

It ts actually veported| ‘A report is general,’ Ruth. Another 
meaning of the Greek word which suits this place and vi. 7 
excellently is given by L. and S. (q.v.)=7" a word, denique—i.e. 
to put all in one word. This gives the connexion with the pre- 
ceding and introduces the single case by which their whole 
position can be tried. ‘In one word it is reported that there 
is fornication among you,’ etc. The same meaning suits xv. 29. 
In Mt. v. 34 with negative =omnino, not at all. 

fornication...| the case was that a man was living with his 
step-mother, presumably after the death of his father, whether 
in marriage or concubinage is not clear. In any case such a 
connexion was forbidden both by Roman and Jewish law as 
incestuous, cf. Lev. xviii. 8. 

2. And ye ave puffed up] are ye...P mg.: ‘and are you, who 
allow this, in a state of high self-satisfaction?’ There is no 
distinction made among the members of the Church, it is a 
corporate responsibility which has been ignored. did not vather 
mouyn| as for the loss of a brother; cf. Mt. v. 4, ix. 15 and 
also 2 Cor. xii. 21. The tense indicates S. Paul’s feeling of what 
ought to have happened at once on the discovery of the act. 

that...| the result of such a view of the offence would have 
been the immediate removal of the offender from their society. 
It is possible however that we should best render the Greek by 
our imperative: ‘let him at once be removed....’ This would 
give a very forcible turn to the sentence: and fully justify the 
following for. from among you] ‘out of your society or com- 
pany,’ cf. 2 Cor. vi. 17; Mt. xiii. 49. N.S. Paul avoids naming 
the man throughout. 

3. For I verily} in emphatic contrast to you, v. 2. 

being absent in body but present in spirit] cf. Col. il. 5: he repre- 
sents his view of what ought to have been done, in the strongest 
possible way, by a dramatic description of an imagined judgment 
in which he takes his part with them. He thinks of them as 
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in spirit, have already, as though I were present, judged 
4him that hath so wrought this thing, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus, ye being gathered together, and my 
5 spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus, to deliver 


& 


gathered for judgment, himself in spirit among them delivering 
immediate sentence, confident in the authority of the Lord so 
to act, and conscious of the present power of the Lord to give 
effect to action. But it is all imaginary: the court has not 
met: they have neglected their duty: their boast of Christian 
proficiency is a poor boast. There is no thought of telepathic 
action (Bousset): he is thinking of the mutual confidence of 
men who know each other’s minds. alyveady] at once, on 
hearing of the matter: have judged: he conceives himself as 
giving voice to the decision of the court. 

him that hath so wrought this thing] the same vb as Rom. ii. 9, 
vii. 8f., ‘him who with this aggravation perpetrated this act.’ 

in the name...| cf. Acts ill. 6, iv. 7, 10, xvi. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 
6=‘on the authority of, as representing,’ defines the nght of 
the apostle to pass such a judgment; further defined by the 
concurrence of the Church. The clause is to be taken with the 
preceding words. 

4. The full court is imagined as established, S. Paul himself 
being present in spirit. 

with the power...| closely with gathered together: not only is the 
Church gathered together, and Paul present in spirit, but there 
is present too the spiritual power of the Lord Jesus; cf. Lk. v. 
iio p2uCOrs Xie. 

5. to deliver such a one unto Satan] the infin. is epexegetic: 
it expresses the effect of the judgment of the assembled Church 
delivered by the voice of Paul=‘to hand over to, abandon to 
the power of’; cf. Lk. xii. 58, xxiii. 25. For a similar judgment 
on the large scale of Providence cf. Rom. i. 24-28; Acts vii. 42; 
2 Pet. il. 4: and for a parallel case cf. 1 Tim. i. 20 where the 
occasion is also moral delinquency leading to failure of faith 
though there is-no mention of the concurrence of the Church 
(not, therefore, necessarily excluded). such a one] =the man who 
has shown himself to be of this character. Or it may simply 
be a form of anonymous reference, as in 2 Cor. ii. 6, 7; xii. 2. 
unto Satan] the evil spirit ever on the watch to tempt the children 
ofiGon (Mit. 133" © Cor evils 5), co get them into his power 
(2.Com i. 1r> Lik seit. srs clei i kOe en linea 26 
devil, 1 Pet. v.8; Rev. xx. 2, 10), to hinder their action (1 Thess. 
u. 18) and to disturb the peace of the Church (Rom. xvi. 20): 
he is the natural ruler where Gop’s authority is disowned (Acts 
SKvie Lope cre Coll if 13 e Dimi vear5 eee rthtis scansesmcin- 
disease, directly (Lk. xiii. 16; Acts x. 38 and perhaps 2 Cor. xii. 7) 
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such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 


and through his instruments, the demons, and has death for his 
weapon (Heb. ii. 14 devil). Here the conception is that the 
removal of the man from the company of those who are under 
the protection of the Lord is to abandon him to Satan, to do 
what he will with him, with a final reservation. 

for the destvuction of the flesh) This unique phrase is in itself 
susceptible of two interpretations, (a) =destruction of his fleshly 
nature, in the ethical sense, of the sinful tendencies and desires 
of which the flesh is instrument, (b) =destruction of the physical 
element of his nature, by disease and death. The first interpre- 
tation, if applied here, implies the conception that the domination 
of temptation or sin involves the destruction of these very 
tendencies and elements; but this cannot be justified either by 
Scripture or by experience. Sin has a cumulative, not a self- 
exhaustive effect, and tends to enervate the only power by which 
it can be overcome. It is impossible to understand how Satan 
could be said to bring about the abolition of the sinful character. 
We therefore have to fall back upon (6): the expected result 
of the judgment is the man’s doom to disease and death as the 
consequence of sin persisted in: cf. xi. 20 and perhaps in part 
Gal, vi. 8, 1 Tim. vi. 9. These are the outward signs of the 
inward, already self-chosen ruin. There is nothing here to 
indicate the expectation of a sudden miraculous stroke of disease 
or death: though on the other hand that possibility is not 
excluded: cf. Acts v. 5 f., xii. 22, xiii. 1m. In any case, whether 
gradual or immediate, the destruction of the flesh is on the one 
hand Satan’s work, on the other a result of the judgment of Gop 
on sin. 

that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus] The 
final aim of the judgment of the Church, and the ultimate hope 
for the man himself, lies beyond his present life in the flesh and 
looks to the final assize of the Lord. The spirit, once in com- 
munion with the Lord, may still be saved in the last judgment, 
after the destruction of the flesh. Although in all cases the 
final salvation is received at the last judgment, it is difficult to 
find any parallel to the case here implied, of the redemption of 
the spirit of one who_had died in alienation from Gop. Possibly 
Rom. xi. 25 f. involves this conception. In 1 Pet. iv. 6 we may 
have a nearer instance. The spirits there referred to are repre- 
sented as sinners judged, as all men are judged, by death in 
flesh: but to them in their prison the Gospel was preached by 
the disembodied Lord, that they might...live according to GoD in 
the spivit. This man regains what they first gained after death. 
It is however possible that S. Paul may have regarded the pro- 
cess of destruction of the flesh as itself disciplinary ; so the Fathers 
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61Jesus. Your glorying is not good. Know ye not 
7 that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? Purge 
out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, even 
as ye are unleavened. For our passover also hath been 


1 Some ancient authorities omit Jesus. 


take it (see Cramer’s Catena ad loc., Chrys. and Origen): but 
no hint of this thought is given by the language of this passage. 

6. Your glorying ts not good) He passes from the treatment 
of the offender to the light the case throws upon the moral 
standard of the Corinthians: and with the word glorying returns 
to v. 2 and iv. 19. good implies moral excellence, and a high 
standard. Know ye not] the appeal to an acknowledged fact— 
here to proverbial truth. 

a little leaven...| the point is not that a single evil-doer may 
corrupt a whole community: but that moral obliquity in one 
direction infects the whole moral character; cf. Mk viii. 15, |/8§; 
here, their indifference in face of this sin causes and reveals 
a low moral standard; cf. Gal. v. 9, Lightfoot’s note. Then the 
proverb suggests an allegory, from the celebration of the pass- 
over: and the allegory suggests an interpretation of their 
relation to Christ. 

7. the old leaven)| the old low level of heathen moral judgment, 
in nothing more sharply contrasted with Christian morals than 
in its view of sexual morality. The clearing out of the leaven, 
in preparation for the feast of the Passover, marked the complete 
break with the old life of Egypt, and the preparation for the 
new life of the chosen people; cf. Exod. xi. 15. For old cf. 
Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22, the old man, the old heathen character, 
is a close parallel in idea. 

that ye may be a new lump] the whole context emphasises the 
social effect of moral judgments: the new Jump here refers to 
the whole society, not merely the individual. 

as ve ave unleavened] ‘even as you are individually unleavened,’ 
free from this poison, i.e. by mght of your new life in Christ. 
He insists upon the ideal character of the individuals as members 
of the society. You are so by calling: you must respond to 
the calling and be so in fact. Cf. exactly Rom. vi. 1-4. 

For our passover also has been sacrificed, even Christ] explains 
as ye ave unleavened : and uses the double aspect of the passover— 
a sacrifice for redemption of the firstborn as representing Israel, 
then redeemed out of Egypt, and a feast imparting a character to 
the new life—to enforce the lesson drawn from leaven. The first 
part of this conception is found in 1*Pet. i. 18, the thought of 
redemption from a previous state of vain manner of life into 
a new life in Christ. For the connexion of redemption with 
the paschal lamb see Hort’s note 1 Pet. pp. 79f.: and for the 
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sacrificed, even Christ: wherefore let us !keep the feast, 8 
not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth. 

I wrote unto you in my epistle to have no company 9 


1 Gr. keep festival. 


conception of Christ as the paschal Lamb, here clearly implied to 
be familiar, cf. Joh. xix. 36; Rev. v. 6, xiv. 1-5 al. and perhaps 
Joh. i. 29, 36. The ref. in Acts viii. 32 however is to Isa. lii. 7. 
This is the only place where passovey occurs in S. Paul, and the 
only place in N.T. where it is used otherwise than literally of 
the Jewish Passover. The reference in the verb (past) is to the 
sacrifice of the Cross. : 

8. wherefore let us keep the feast] The paschal feast was 
prolonged for seven days, during which no leaven was used: 
this is taken as a type of the Christian life as a perpetual feast 
of the redeemed; cf. the spiritualising of the idea of sacrifice in 
OMe xdit2s ml pln vat se deeb. 5 (Hortep. bL2)hes ltisspossible 
that there is a secondary reference to the Holy Eucharist; but 
here the stress is laid not on the support but on the character 
of the new life, not on the feeding upon the Offered Victim but 
upon the redemption to a new life gained by the sacrifice. The 
analogical character of the whole passage forbids any conclusion 
as to the date of the Epistle. 

sincerity and truth} sincerity=the harmony of words and 
actions with convictions: tuth=the harmony with reality 
(Edwards) : cf. 2 Cor. iil. 17; Phl. i. 10. Both here describe moral 
qualities—consistency and truth—in contrast with the com- 
bination in the Corinthians of self-satisfaction with indifference 
to flagrant sin. The mention of these wider bad and good quali- 
ties, rather than uwncleanness and cleanness, shows how S. Paul 
conceived the ‘leaven’ to work. 

The analogy here drawn between the passover and the life 
of the redeemed as a whole, may be compared with the teaching 
of Joh. vi. Weiss points out that only here does S. Paul compare 
the death of Christ to the slaying of the paschal lamb: elsewhere 
to the offering of the Day of Atonement (Rom. ill. 24): and he 
concludes that the idea belongs to the original community : 
whether it is to be taken as supporting the Johannine date of 
the Crucifixion, he hesitates to decide. 

9. Two matters of practice are involved in the particular case 
discussed in the preceding section, (1) the rule of Church inter- 
course with open sinners, (2) the rule of Church discipline in 
dealing with such. These are treated now in a general way. 

J wrote unto you in my epistle] The natural reference in these 
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10 with fornicators; !not altogether with the fornicators 


II 


of this world, or with the covetous and extortioners, 
or with idolaters: for then must ye needs go out of 
the world: but ?now I write unto you not to keep com- 
pany, if any man that is named a brother be a fornicator, 


1 Or, not at all meaning the fornicators &c. 
2 Or, as tt ts, I wrote 


words is to an earlier letter written to Corinth; and the turn of 
phrase suggests that the letter from Corinth which S. Paul is 
now answering was itself an answer, while raising other questions 
for his consideration (vil. I). | 

10. mot altogether] ‘not meaning absolutely.’ 

of this world)=human society in contrast with Christian 
society, cf. v. 12: Christians are in the world but not of it. 

ov with the covetous] he extends the principle to cover the 
case of other open sinners of the graver kind, apparently not 
mentioned by him in this connexion in the former letter. 
covetous] the Greek word describes, in a wide sense, the man 
whose aims are dictated by self-interest, by the desire to gain 
advantage over others: it therefore may be used to describe 
any conduct which takes advantage of the weakness or ignorance 
of others: thus it is found in connexion with adultery and 
uncleanness (Mk vil. 22; Eph. iv. 19, v. 3) not as meaning 
impurity specifically, but as defining one principal element in 
such conduct, with zdolatry (Col. iii. 5) as marking the falseness 
of the aim which man then puts before himself; and in a list 
of names to cover all vices (Rom. i. 29). When it is used to 
describe a specific sin, it=covetousness (Lk. xii. 15; 2 Cor. ix. 
Brien besos iis 5)is © Chr phy va 5s 

extortioners] vi. 10; Mt. vii. 15; Lk. xviii. 11 only (cf. extortion 
Misc. 2533" || dik tHeps =<.) 34) s==rebbers, describing as 
within the general term covetous, the particular class of barefaced 
robbers, whatever the object of their robbery. 

or with idolaters] a third class including ail who fail in loyalty 
to Gop. The classification is not scientific or exhaustive but 
typical—violation of the persons, of the status and property of 
others, and disloyalty to Gop. 

for then] i.e. if this had been my meaning. 

go out of the world] =‘ give up all dealings except with Christians,’ 
assumed to be impossible as things were. 

11. but now I write] referring to the present letter: but 
this would imply an admission of the meaning of his former letter 
which he has just denied: so bettet but as it is, I wrote... 
mg.; for now in this sense cf. vii. 14, xii. 18, 20. 

if, any man that ts named a brother] who passes as a member 
of your society. The name involves an argument, cf. vii. 12 f., 
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or covetous, or an idolater, or a reviler, or a drunkard, 
or an extortioner; with such a one no, not to eat. For 
what have I to do with judging them that are without? 
Do not ye judge them that are within, whereas them 
that are without God judgeth? Put away the wicked 
man from among yourselves. 


vill. 11 f., 1 Thess, iv. 6, Rom. xiv. 10 f.; it is a general name for 
Christians, Phl. i. 14. For the principle cf. 2 Thess. iii. 6. It is 
the favourite form of address in all S. Paul’s Epp. and was the 
current description of Christians among themselves to mark the 
intimacy of their union. It is found too in heathen societies, 
Cie Deissm 3.5.1 Pp. O2 tf. 

veviley...dvunkavd| For veviley cf. vi. 10 only: vb iv. 12, 1 Pet. 
ii. 23: for dvunkard vi. 10 only. The presence of men of these 
types in the Church shows that the moral consequences and even 
the specifically religious consequences of baptism were not 


12 


clearly realised. But that is a lesson we learn from many parts ° 


of the Epistles. See also East and West, April 1915, pp. 141 f. 
and 158 ff. 

no, not to eat] perh. points especially to common meals: but 
hardly to the Lord’s Supper, the exclusion from which would 
be an early stage in discipline. Note that this is a less intimate 
association than that forbidden in v. 9. 

12. them that ave without] cf. Mk iv. 11, 1 Th. iv. 12, Col. iv. 5 
only: the phrase shows that the limits of the Christian society 
were sharply marked. The Jews spoke of the Gentiles as those 
that ave without (Weiss, Lit Hor. Heb. on Mk iv. 11). 

Do not ye judge...) “Is it not those of your own body who are 
the subjects of your judgment?’ The question emphasises at 
once the limits and the duty imposed by their office of discipline. 
He substitutes the you for J because they had been slack in this 
matter; he reminds them of this even while clearly defining the 
limits of their jurisdiction. 

18. Gop judgeth] cf. Rom. ii. 12f., ii. 19 f. 

Put away| Deut. xxii. 24, where the removal is by death by 
stoning. But as the immediate reference is to the injunctions 
of vv. 9 and 11, the quotation does not oblige us to interpret 
vu. 2, 5 as involving a sentence of death. The offender is to be 
removed from the society and left to the judgment of Gop as 
one of them that are without. 


Cu. VI. 1-41. The second point suggested by the case v. I-9 is 
now expounded—the failure of the Church in its duty of discipline, 
now treated in regard to disputes on lesser matters between 
members. The practice had grown up, or never been abandoned, 
of taking these disputes to the law courts, a confession of weakness 
and a cause of scandal. Possibly (see notes) the Church had 
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6 Dare any of you, having a matter against this neigh- 
bour, go to law before the unrighteous, and not before 
2 the saints? Or know ye not that the saints shall judge 
the world? and if the world is judged by you, are ye 
3 unworthy #to judge the smallest matters? Know ye 


1 Gr. the other. 2 Gr. of the smallest tribunals. 


recognised the duty .of settling such disputes itself, but taken 
no pains about the persons appointed to carry it out: conse- 
quently these voluntary courts were not accepted as adequate. 
The connexion is made by the repetition of the important word 
(judge), without any connecting particle. 

(1) Law processes between Christians are actually taken into 
heathen courts: it is admitted that Christians will judge the 
world and even angels: are they unfit members of courts of 
least moment, for deciding the transitory matters of everyday 
life: for such matters are men whom the Church holds of no 

* account to be taken as judges? Are there no wise men in the 
Church of Corinth who can decide between brethren? (7) that 
name itself shows that you suffer defeat in the fact that you go 
to law, rather than bear injury: yet you inflict injuries and that 
on brethren, (9) forgetting the elementary lesson that no wrong- 
doer in any kind has any part in Gop’s kingdom. (11) But all 
such wrongdoing was at an end for you when you were washed, 
consecrated, justified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the Spirit of our Gop. 

1. Dare any of you] better ‘can any of you bring himself to...,’ 
cf. Jude 9, 2 Cor. x. 12, and perhaps in other passages. 

having a matier| i.e. a process, or lawsuit; a common phrase. 

against his neighbour] see iv. 6n. 

before the unrighteous] a description of heathen with special 
reference to their capacity for judging. 

2. the saints shall judge the world] cf. Mt. xix. 28; Apoc. xx. 
4; Dan. (Theod.) vii. 22; Henoch i. 19 (Lietzm.); Wisdom iii. 8. 
Weiss traces the idea to such sayings as the promises of the 
Lord that the poor, the elect, etc. should share the kingdom of 
Gop, i.e. share His sovereignty and therefore, according to 
Oriental ideas, His prerogative of judging; cf. Mt. xix. ‘28 || 
Lk. xxii. 28 f.; Rev. xx. 4. S. Paul can therefore appeal to it 
as well known and established. t 

by you] in forensic sense =‘in your court,’ cf. xiv. 11. 

to judge the smallest matters} of the smallest tribunals mg.: 
so in Jas ii. 6: in Polyb,=the court, the judges: =‘are you 
unworthy to sit in courts of least importance,’ “to judge matters 
of smallest importance.’ Weiss argues strongly for the meaning 
‘cases’: but no clear instance of the meaning is quoted: and 
the ordinary meaning given above suits the sense, 
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not that we shall judge angels? how much more, 
things that pertain to this life? If then ye have 1to 4 
judge things pertaining to this life, 2do ye set them 
to judge who are of no account in the church? I say 5 


1 Gr. wibunals pertaining to. 2 Or, set them...church. 


3. we shall judge angels} The words show what is included in 
‘the world, cf.iv.9. angels] not men only, of our own class, but 
angels, naturally superior, the highest class of created things. 
No description is given to indicate this or that class of angel as 
subject to this judgment: but angels have fallen (2 Cor. xi. 14), 
can err (Gal. i. 8), and note the Seven Letters (Apoc. itil.) : 
n. also 1 Tim. v. 21: Lietzm. cft Apoc. Baruch li. 12, ‘Moreover 
there will then be excellency in the righteous surpassing that in 
the angels’ (Charles, Esch. p. 282). On the judgment of angels 
see Charles, 2b. 218 (qu. Henoch i., ‘the Head of Days will appear, 
and with Him the Son of Man to execute judgment on all alike, 
on the righteous and the wicked, on angel and on man’). But 
the idea that elect men will judge angels seems to depend on 
Daniel vil. 17, 18 where the holy ones of the Most High are repre- 
sented as possessing the kingdom and exercising judgment under 
the supreme Judge on His throne. The ‘holy ones’ here as 
generally in Dan. are the ‘saints,’ men who have been faithful 
throughout the reign and persecution of the beast. On this 
line S. Paul speaks of ‘all His holy ones’ coming with the Lord 
Jesus, 1 Thess. ili. 11-13; in 2 Thess. 1. 7, 8 angels accompany 
the Lord, but He is ‘glorified in His holy ones’: cf. also Mt. xii. 
41. That the saints judge angels, seems to be part of the 
prerogative, which they as having overcome share with the Son 
of Man, who is judge at least partly by His experience of human 
nature and His victory over sin in His human nature ; see Abbott, 
Son of Man, pp. 219-225. 

how much more, things that pertain to this life?] ‘The common 
issues of daily life’ R., business matters. 

4. If then ye have to judge things pertaining to this life] have 
tvibunals mg. A close rendering gives ‘if ye do keep courts for 
matters of ordinary life’ or tribunals. See above onv.2. There 
is a hint that they ought not to need any such. 

set them to judge...) The phrase in the original may mean 
either ‘appoint as judges’ in which case it would refer to Christian 
tribunals: or ‘appeal to as judges,’ referring to the use of heathen 
tribunals. This is most appropriate here. See next note. The 
sentence is an indignant or surprised question; others make it 
a statement; others a sarcastic command (imper.). 

who ave of no account tn the church| In accordance with the 
whole drift this must refer to the heathen courts, and those who 
ave of no-account =the very people whose judgment and standards 
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this to move you to shame. Is it so, that there cannot 
be found among you one wise man, who shall be able 
6 to decide between his brethren, but brother goeth to 
7 law with brother, and that before unbelievers? Nay, 
already it is altogether 4a defect in you, that ye have 
lawsuits one with another. Why not rather take wrong? 
8 why not rather be defrauded? Nay, but ye yourselves | 
g do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethren. Or 
know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, 


1 Or, a loss to you 


the Church has set aside as without value, by its adoption of 
totally different standards. Cf. xvi. 11; Rom. xiv. 3, 10; 
I Thess. v. 20 for this meaning of the word. In the church 
then =in the judgment of the Church, cf. v. 2: Christians go 
for judgment to those of whose character the Church takes no 
account. : 

5. to move you to shame] See iv. 14n. 

one wise man] there is a sting in the word, cf. i. 18 f. 

his brethren] the explicit naming of the relation emphasises 
the unnaturalness of the situation. 

7. alveady it is altogether a defect) ‘It is at once simply a 
cause lost, a defeat’: this is the proper meaning of the word in 
the connexion. You lose your case merely by going to law with 
brethren: it is worse still to take your case before heathen 
judges. : 

8. Nay, but ve yourselves do wrong] So far from following the 
Gospel rule you inflict injury yourselves. 

9. know ye not...] do you sin from ignorance? What then 
of your boasted knowledge ? 

The original has no article: tr. ‘unrighteous men shall not 
possess Gop’s kingdom’ giving a sharp antithesis. The kingdom 
here is perhaps regarded as future: but the fut. of the verb may 
here express nothing more than a general statement of con- 
ditions. Gop’s kingdom involves moral conditions, without 
which none can have it. This echoes the call to repentance in 
the preaching of John Baptist and the Lord. 

inherit] tr. “come into possession of’ or simply ‘possess’: the 
tr. ‘inherit’ is really misleading: the verb and substantive 
simply express ‘sanctioned and settled possession’ (Hort, 1 Pet., 
Pp. 35) without reference to the means, by which that is attained. 

Be not decewed] cf. xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7; Jasi. 16; cf. 1 Joh. 
iii, 7; Lk. xxi. 8. ‘In each case the danger lies in some easy self- 
deception, either springing up naturally within or prompted by 
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nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers 
of themselves with men, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit 
‘the kingdom of God. And such were some of you: 
but ye twere washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye 


1 Gr. washed yourselves. 


indulgent acceptance of evil examples without. The wandering 
forbidden is not from right action but from a right habit of mind 
concerning action.’ Hort, James, l.c. Lietzm. points out that 
this was a common formula of appeal in the schools; cf. Epictet. 
Tiee2 Zee 2O mT lV Os 23s 

neither...) S. Paul now goes beyond the case dealt with in 
vv. I-8 and takes a wider sweep. For this catalogue cf. Gal. v. 
Ig—21 and Rom. i. 31n., Eph. v. 5: see above v. Ion. 

The series is not strictly systematic, but the sins fall roughly 
into two classes; (I) sins against self, by incontinence and self- 
indulgence; (2) sins against the neighbour, by injustice, theft, 
railing; zdolateys is perhaps included in the former part of the 
series, because of the close connexion of idolatry and sexual 
immorality in contemporary practice, especially at Corinth. 
‘A fragment of the written (or unwritten?) “Catechism of the 
Primitive Church,’’’ Weiss. 

10. vevilevs| the freedom of personal abuse allowed among 
the Greeks is strikingly illustrated in the great speeches of 
Demosthenes and other Attic orators. 

141. And such] lit. ‘and these things,’ a more emphatic and 
even horror-stricken expression than the mere such. were] 
before you became Christians—you used to be. Cf. Robinson, 
J.T.S. Vu. p. 194. Cf. East and West, Jan. 1914, p. 35: “In 
that mission (Dornahal, Hyderabad) there are now 1500 adherents. 
In an address of welcome to the Bishop they said that before 
their conversion six years ago every single man and woman 
among them was a drunkard and a thief.’ 

but ye were washed) N. the force of the repeated but, so 
2 Cor, vil. 11; cf. 1, 26: The tenses and “in the name’ all 
point to Baptism as the definite event referred to. The verbs 
then describe preeminently the work of Gop upon them, con- 
stituting His claim and their responsibility, cf. Rom. viii. 30. 
The consequences are drawn explicitly in Rom. vi. 17 ff. Only 
in ‘ye weve washed,’ washed yourselves mg., is there a reminder 
of their part in this decisive transaction=‘you had yourselves 
washed free from all these things’: the washing was the work 
of Christ, but they had offered themselves for it, cf. Acts xxii. 16 
and Eph. v. 26; Tit. iil. 5. ye weve sanctified, or consecrated, 
cf. i. 2, of the divine consecration to the new life and character 


_ 
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were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in the Spirit of our God. 


by the gift of the Holy Spirit: cf. Rom. xv. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 13 ; 
Tete 2 

justified) in the regular Pauline sense of Gop’s response to 
their act of faith. While sanctified emphasises their responsibility, 
justified gives the ground for hope that they will be enabled to 
fulfil their responsibility: Gop’s assistance is assured by His 
fundamental attitude'and act towards them, cf. Rom. iii. 24 f., vi. 

in the name...| cf. Acts li. 35, viii. 16, x. 48, xix. 5, xxii. 16; 
Mt. xxviii. 19. 

im the Spirit...|| Chi. 20h, i. £65 Rom vil. Be, Bi, Fas 
Ephaive 305. 1 Phess, veo 9. Toh, ever. 

The two clauses describe the fundamental character and power 
of. the Christian life, given in baptism. It is a life in Christ, 
given in His name: and a life in the Spirit, given by Him and 
lived in His power. It is consequently wholly separate and 
diverse from the old heathen life and demands new principles, 
practices and habits. The contrast is expressed elsewhere as 
that between the old man and the new man, as a death and 
resurrection (Rom. vi. I-6), as a new birth (Tit. i. 5; 1 Pet. i. 
3, 23). Here it is expressed without metaphor as the direct 
meaning of baptism. 

It is possible that we have here a hint of the use of the triple 
Name in baptism. Cf. Robinson, /.T.S. vi. p. 194. 

12-20. In the last two sections (v., vi. I-11) S. Paul has dealt 
with two grave irregularities at Corinth, one particular, one 
common. In this section he deals more fully with the question 
of sexual sins, which he has already referred to in v. 9. The 
connexion of the three sections is not obvious. But there is a 
common element which appears in all, and that is, the failure 
on the part of the Corinthians to apply their faith to the decision 
of moral questions, whether the morals of sexual relations or the 
morals of social and economic relations. They had not realised 
how comprehensively all details and relations of life were 
dominated by the union with Christ effected in baptism. They 
knew that they had entered upon a new life in the spirit: they 
concluded that this life was sharply distinguished from the old 
life of flesh, but they interpreted this distinction as merely 
negative, as though the new lfe was simply an experience on 
a different plane leaving the old life a matter of indifference, 
instead of interpreting it positively as a condition which trans- 
formed, remade, and used for new purposes the whole of man’s 
nature. It had not occurred to them, or at least to all of them, 
that the natural relations of sex, or the ordinary dealings of 
man with man in civil and economic society, came under the new 
influence. Consequently they tolerated conduct, in these respects, 
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All things are lawful for me; but not all things are 12 
expedient. All things are lawful for me; but I will 


which to us seems utterly irreconcilable with Christian principle. 
But, in fact, the connexion of morality and religion, the moralising 
of religion and the spiritualising of morality, was to the pre- 
Christian world very largely a new and strange idea. What to 
us seems obvious, is in fact one of the most hard-won triumphs 
of the Gospel: if indeed it can be said yet to have been 
won. 

The moral insignificance of natural processes was commonly 
held in the contemporary philosophy: and carried especially by 
the Cynics to all lengths. Robertson (on vi. 9) suggests that we 
must also inciude here the teaching of some Jews that belief 
in one Gop sufficed without holiness of life. But Hort (James, 
Pp. 57) denies that there is any clear evidence of a Jewish origin 
for this view, and it is unnecessary to go further for an explanation 
than the prevailing Greek thought of the time. 

The object of this section then is to point out the limits of 
Christian freedom. It depends upon the relation of the Christian 
to Christ. Christ is both the source of his life and the Lord of 
his actions; and from this relation no part of his life is removed. 
The union is effected by the Spirit, and is spiritual, and hence 
all the more affects the life in the body. The obedience as to 
the Lord is due to the fact that the very condition of Christian 
life at all is the purchase at a price. The Christian is not his 
own but Christ’s. Cf. the same argument developed even more 
explicitly in Rom. vi. 12-23. 

12. All things ave lawful} So x. 23. At least some of the 
Corinthians must have asserted this and the phrase probably 
occurred in their letter, as embodying the principle of Christian 
liberty in reference to some of the questions they raised. Such 
external matters could not, they would argue, affect the inner 
spiritual freedom. It would conduce to clearness if the phrase 
were printed in inverted commas. 

but not all things ave expedient] the first limit is not so much 
convenience as advantage, assistance: Christian freedom must 
be such as to promote the true Christian character. Not all 
actions have that tendency. Cf. xil. 7; 2 Cor. vill. 10. expedience 
(utilitas) was a technical term of popular Stoicism, and its 
identification with the good the key to practical ethics. See 
Diog. Laert. vii. 98, Epictet. i. 22, 1. 

I will not be brought under the power of any] There is a strong 
emphasis on J suggesting, not a contrast with what others may 
do, but the revolt of the whole man against the thought of being 
under the power of.... Cf. the emphatic ‘not J,’ in answer to 
a question. The play on words can be reproduced by para- 
phrase: as Ruth., ‘In all things I may do as I please, but I will 
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13 not be brought under the power of any. Meats for 


not...let things do as they pléase with me.’ To use things 
indifferent so that they become by habit indispensable is the 
very negation of freedom: indulgence of passions as indifferent 
leads to slavery to the passions. i 

13-20. The argument appears to be this: there are certain 
natural processes (e.g. eating and digesting food) which belong 
wholly to the fleshly and transitory elements of man’s present 
condition, and will pass away with that: there are other natural 
processes (e.g. the sexual) which involve the action of the man, 
in the more permanent elements of his nature: his personality 
is definitely brought into play, his principles are exhibited and 
affected, his body as the organ of his inner self is engaged. 
Consequently a distinction must be made as to the moral values 
of these two classes. The former class has in itself no moral 
significance: it acquires such (see ch. viii.) only through the 
circumstances of particular men and their social relations. The 
latter class on the other hand has a moral value, in itself: because 
it directly affects the man’s relations to other men and to Gop, 
the organic body being the instrument by which he himself 
enters into these relations. The Christian statement of this 
fact is embodied, then, in two considerations. (v.14) First, 
the body, as organ of the spirit, has a part destined for it in the 
future resurrection life, just as the Lord was raised in His human 
Body, however transformed, cf. ch. xv. Secondly, the body has 
its use in the present regenerate life, as in its degree an instru- 
ment of the Lord acting on the man’s spirit, and using his body 
for His own purposes (cf. Rom. xii. 1, 2): the body has its union 
with the one Lord, and its service to render to Him; and this 
makes all satisfaction of its passions, which has no other end 
than such satisfaction, a disloyalty to the Lord (15, 16, 174), 
a misuse of the man’s own nature (18, cf. Rom. i. 24) and a denial 
of the ownership rights of Gop (19, 20). 

This distinction of natural processes and assertion of the 
moral significance of some is in direct contradiction of current 
Cynic assertions of the indifference of all natural processes, and 
runs counter to the whole tendency of contemporary Greek 
thought and practice. It is based on two fundamentally 
Christian positions: the essential unity of man’s nature, and the 
actual living union of men with the risen Lord. 

18. Meats for the belly] Sc. ‘belong to,’ ‘are for.’ Cf. Mk vii. 
19 || Mt. xv. 17. It is quite possible that this phrase may have 
been used by the Corinthians in an argument, by way of an 
instance (cf. below), for the moral unimportance of bodily 
actions: these things, they may have argued, do not matter. 
S. Paul adopts the phrase, but shows how narrowly it 
applies. 
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the belly, and the belly for meats: but God shall bring 
to nought both it and them. But the body is not for 
fornication, but for the Lord; and the Lord for the 
body: and God both raised the Lord, and will raise 
up us through his power. Know ye not that your 


but Gop shall bring to nought] i.e. at the parousia when the final 
state of man will be introduced. 

But the body| We have here S. Paul’s characteristic distinction 
between body and flesh: see on Rom. vi. 6, xii. 1, and cf. 
Weiss, pp. 160f. ‘The body is not for that fornication, which 
some justify, but for the Lord.’ It is clear that S. Paul is 
combating a definite view taken at Corinth. Here he makes the 
point that the Lord, as Master of Christians, has a claim to the 
service of the body as well as the spirit: and he enforces the 
claim by the startling clause ‘the Lord is for the body,’ i.e. 
the Lord has not only redeemed the body together with the 
spirit by His death and resurrection, but also now imparts 
the life which enables man to render service through his body ; 
the idea is expanded in v. 15, cf. Rom. vill. 11, 13. 

14. and Gov...] in contrast with v. 13a: the destruction of 
the merely fleshly and transitory does not prevent the preserva- 
tion of the body in its higher uses. both raised the Loyd| gives 
the ground for the certainty expressed in the next clause—resting 
on the relation established between the Lord and us. 

It is important to notice that for S. Paul the very thought of 
the resurrection implies the resurrection of the body, whether 
in the case of the Lord or of ‘us.’ Only if this is borne in mind, 
is the connexion between vv. 13, 14 clear. The question as to 
the meaning of the resurrection of the body is reserved for ch. xv. 
Here the practical ethical consequence of the belief is drawn. 

us| in our full nature; as the Lord was raised in His full 
nature. So that us and our body here express the same idea. 

will vaise up us| There are two variants: (1) the past tense = 
vaised up us in the raising of the Lord, of the ideal resurrection 
of the Christian, through his baptismal union with the Lord, 
cf. Rom. vi. (2) the present tense raises up, expressing the same 
sense as the future, but as a certain fact of Gop’s action rather 
than as an anticipation. through his power] i.e. by the same 
exercise of His power, as was exhibited in the raising of Jesus, 
Ot, IRON 3 HVE UNG a, BV IB jolMs tly Mo) ape eda ait, @s Nhe 
mentioned here as certifying the expectation, and marking the, 
not natural but, divine character of the event. 

15. The further consequence of the relation to the Lord is 
introduced, implied in v. 14: if the Christian is one with his 
Lord, his body is a member of Christ for use in His service and 
_at His direction. Know ye not] implies an appeal to acknowledged 
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bodies are members of Christ? shall I then take away 
the members of Christ, and make them members of 
a harlot? God forbid. Or know ye not that he that 


teaching: they have been taught and accepted this principle: 
and yet some ignore it. your bodies ave members of Christ} 
closely || in thought to Rom. vi. 13 ff. It is a detailed application 
of the thought of xii. 27, ‘you’ are Christ’s body and each 
severally Christ’s members’: then, if you, both spirit and 
body, are Christ’s members, it follows that your bodies are 
Christ’s members. a membey =part of a living organism adapted 
and used for the purposes of its life. 

shall I then take away] i.e. ‘from their proper use.’ 

16-20. The argument, in explanation of v. 15, depends on 
Gen. i. 27, 11. 18, 24, cf. Mt. xix. 5; Eph.v.31. The fundamental 
idea is the union of man and woman to lead a common life, as 
the natural state ordained by Gop: then the moral value of 
the union depends upon both partners’ realising the true objects 
of the union, as intended by Gop; marriage is such a true union, 
having for its object the association in a common life for the 
service of Gop and the bringing up of children in His service. 
There is a distortion of the object of union when it aims merely 
at the satisfaction of individual desire; the union then is not 
a union of spirit or inner life, but a union of body or the mere 
individual lives of the two for their own satisfaction (n. S. Paul 
does not say one flesh); it is not a merely fleshly connexion, as 
it may involve the union of sentiment and interests, but it is 
on the low level. This distortion or limitation of object makes 
such a union inconsistent with the Christian’s relation to the 
Lord, which involves a union of spirit, and therefore a consecra- 
tion to the highest objects of human life, the service of Gop 
(cf. Eph. iv. 17-20). Then v. 18 brings out the further fact 
that the satisfaction of the sexual desires for their own sakes, 
without consideration of the ends for which they were ordained, 
by emphasising the lower activities of the body and ignoring 
their consecration, is a sin against the body itself, and reacts 
upon the whole personality in a way in which no other sin does: 
because, v. 19, in its true relation the body is the shrine of the 
Holy Spirit, i.e. that in and through which the Holy Spirit 
enables man to offer his due service to Gop—due because (v. 20) 
a man does not belong to himself: he was bought for a price 
and owes service to his Master, and must ‘glorify’ his Master by 
service in body and spirit. 

16. know ye not]. Lit notices that the word thus translated 
occurs ten times in this Ep. (here (6), iii. 16, v. 6, ix. 13 24)2 
the Cor. had probably used it freely in their letter: only twice 
elsewhere in S. Paul (Rom. vi. 16, xi. 2). Cf. James iv. 4. 
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is joined to a harlot is one body? for, The twain, 
saith he, shall become one flesh. But he that is 
joined unto the Lord is one spirit. Flee fornication. 
Every sin that a man doeth is without the body; but 


ts joined to] rather ‘attaches himself to,’ keeps company with. 
Cia Miteextix. 5) (Genie 4) Wk exvl 5) Actsivia ts, Ix 20)ex., 25, 
xvii. 34. Cf. also Deut. vi. 13, x. 20. The word is used in Ps. 
Ixxil. 28. The twain...shall become...] Gen. ii.24. See above. 

17. one spivit] in contrast with one body v. 16—the full 
personal life of spirit, in antithesis to the mere individual bodily 
life of low and limited relations; when thus limited body sinks 
to flesh. N. the very remarkable assertion, thrown out as 
obviously admitted, that the union in spirit of the believer with 
the Lord is no less real and close in its far higher sphere than 
the natural union of man and wife. See Mackintosh, Person of 
Jesus Christ, p. 332. 

18. Flee fornication] Against this sin there is no defence but 
flight, avoidance of occasions, and even of imagination. Cf. ch. 
x. 14 (n. the connexion of idolatry and impurity), 2 Tim. ii. 22. 
The ‘flight’ includes the precept not to associate with, v. 9 (Weiss). 

Every sin...) avery difficult statement. Even if all forms of 
unchastity are included, it is still not easy to see how it can be 
distinguished in this quality from intemperance or, as some 
suggest, from suicide. In the former case there is a similar 
misuse of bodily appetites; in the latter, a complete destruction 
of the bodily life. Edwards suggests that ‘the meaning is that 
fornication institutes a relation which affects the sinner’s person- 
ality,’ body having the same meaning as inv. 16. This perhaps 
gives the right clue: suicide at least may be regarded as directly 
affecting only the life in the flesh: intemperance, perhaps, as 
affecting the bodily conditions in a less intimate degree. The 
main point is certainly true that no sin so deeply undermines the 
character and whole life in the body: it is not merely a misuse 
of a particular appetite, but a falsifying of the relations in which 
the man stands to others and to Gop, a misdirection and con- 
tamination of the whole personality; a degrading of love into 
lust. It is clear from the whole passage, as Goudge (ad loc.) 
points out, and especially from the contrast between vv. 13 and 
14, that body is regarded by S. Paul as much more than the 
fleshly organism; it is the living organism, which as living has 
a unity and a permanent character! This idea reappears in 
ch. xv. Cf. also Rom. 1. 24 f. 

without the body]=is outside himself, does not affect (in the 
same way) his whole personality. In this sin he gives himself 
through his body to the false service; and so sins against his 
own body, by perverting it to these low and false uses. 
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he that committeth fornication ‘sinneth against his own 
19 body. Or know ye not that your body is a !temple 
of the ?Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
20 from God? and ye are not yourwwn; for ye were bought 
with a price: glorify God therefore in your body. 
1 Or, sanctuary 2 Or, Holy Spirit 


19. By contrast, they are reminded of the true use of the 
body; it is a shrine, of the indwelling Spirit, used by Him for 
the service of Gop. Cf. iii. 16: but n. here S. Paul speaks of 
the individual body and personal consecration, there of the 
social body and the duty of edification. Thus S. Paul brings the 
question of the treatment of the body into direct dependence 
on the fundamental principles of Christianity. 

the Holy Ghost which ts in you] cf. u. 12: there the indwelling 
Spirit is the source of illumination of the mind, here the reason 
for and the agent of consecration of all personal activities ; 
1 Thess. iv. 8 is closely parallel. In both places it is an appeal 
to the baptismal consecration, cf. Rom. villi. 15; Gal. ui. 2; 
2 Cor. xi. 4. N. im you: the Spirit dwells in the human spirit, 
and the body, the whole personality, becomes a shrine. 

ye ave not your own] He goes back to the fundamental character 
of the relation established by the Cross between the Christian 
and Gop: they belong, in the fullest sense, to One who has the 
right of purchase to claim their undivided service: the argument 
is elaborated in Rom. vi. 15-23. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 15; Rom. vii. 4. 

20. ve weve bought with a price] so vii. 23 in another but related 
connexion. Cf. 2 Pet. 1. 1; Rev. v. 9, xiv. 3, 42 the prices 
the ‘blood’ of Christ. bought, as distinct from vedeemed, em- 
phasises the passing into the new allegiance, leaving unexpressed 
the release from the old tyranny. Both phrases emphasise the 
cost of redemption, as an appeal to the heart of the redeemed. 
On the whole class of expressions see Hort on 1 Pet. i. 18, and 
Deissmann, Light from the East, pp. 243 ff. 

The best Stoic teaching enforced the duty of chastity on the 
ground of self-respect : incontinence degrades the man and puts 
him on a level -with the beasts (Weiss). S. Paul shares the 
thought of respect due to self; but he brings in the new motive 
of religious duty, based upon the new relation of man to Gop 
in Christ. The difficulties of phrases and arguments in this 
passage, especially the enlarged sense given to body, show that 
the whole course of thought was strange and new, that it was 
difficult for S. Paul as well as his readers to work out with 
theoretical precision this newly conceived dependence of morals 
upon religious thought and feeling, in order to confute effectively 
the libertine tendencies among the Corinthians. 

glovify...] ‘the Gop who so purchased you and who dwells in 
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Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote: It is 7 


you! Ie eh) Sjovtae (Cis OB Coie, ibe, BES If olne Sally sayy Senge atch 
Xvli. I, 4: in these passages glorify has not merely the usual 
meaning of verbal utterance of praise to Gop and acknow- 
ledgment of Him, but expresses the vindication, as it were, and 
exhibition before the world of the power and character of Gop 
as manifested in the actions and lives of those who are His. It 
is in fact the same idea as is expressed in such passages as xi. 7; 
2 Cor. ili. 18, and (negatively) Rom. iii. 23 (see note). 

im your body|=in the personal activities of your body. Cf. 
Rom. xii. 1. The immediate reference is to chastity, but it is 
not limited to that. The chastity of Christians was one of the 
most astonishing effects of their religion, in the eyes of contem- 
poraries. The words added by A.V. (‘and in your spirit...’) 
seriously weaken the force of the appeal. 


Cu. VII. C. QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE CORINTHIANS. 


S. Paul passes to certain definite questions raised by the 
Corinthians and deals first with the question of marriage: 

(a) Marriage. 

I. In answer to a definite question S. Paul advises that while 
celibacy is good, it is wise for men and women to be married 
(3) and to fulfil the object of marriage with mutual consideration. 
(6) But this is laid down not as a command but as sympathetic 
advice: his own wish is for himself and others to be celibate: 
but each has his gift to be exercised as he finds best. II. v. 8. 
Unmarried persons and widows would do well to remain so: 
but if they are not continent they should marry. (10) For 
married (Christians) divorce is prohibited on the authority of 
the Lord. (11) By others, that is, in the case of mixed unions, 
the union should be maintained unless the heathen partner 
wishes to dissolve it: for the consecration of the Christian 
partner extends to the other, as it does, of course, to the children 
of Christians. (15) If the heathen partner wishes to separate, 
no difficulty should be put in the way ; there is no binding union, 
and peace is the basis of our calling. The salvation of the heathen 
partner may be in question. ; 

1. the things whereof ye wrote] the first reference to the Corin- 
thian letter: S. Paul has first dealt with matters which had 
come to him by report; which he might have ignored; but felt 
bound to deal with: now he passes to questions put by the 
Corinthians. If we knew the exact form of and reasons for the 
questions, much that is obscure in the answers would be clear. 

It is good fov a man...] the reason is given in vv. 26, 29 f., 35. 
It is not a question of a principle or of an ideal: there is no hint 
that S. Paul regards the celibate life as morally superior to the 
married life: it is throughout a question of ‘what is well,’ 
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2 good for a man not to touch a woman. But, because 
of fornications, let each man have his own wife, and 
3 let each woman have her own husband. Let the hus- 
band render unto the wife her due: and likewise also 
4 the wife unto the husband. The wife hath not power 
over her own body, but the husband: and likewise also 
the husband hath not power over his own body, but 
5 the wife. Defraud ye not one the other, except it be 
by consent for a season, that ye may give yourselves 
unto prayer, and may be together again, that Satan 
6tempt you not because of your incontinency. But 


desirable, profitable, under present circumstances, i.e. the strain 
and stress of the Christian life as experienced by the Corinthians, 
in their heathen surroundings, and in the presence of the expected 
end. For good (kalon) in this sense cf. ix. 15, Rom. xiv. 21; 
Gal. iv. 18; Mk ix. 42f.: the thought is expressed by happier 
(40), will do well, better (37, 38), your profit (35), what ts seemly (35). 
The form of expression suggests that S. Paul is here admitting 
to some extent a position urged by the Corinthians in their 
letter, but indicating that it is only a question of the’ higher 
expediency. We conclude that there was a strongly ascetic 
tendency manifested in the Corinthian letter. 

2. because of fornications| i.e. owing to the prevalence of such 
acts at Corinth. There was no public opinion in favour of 
purity: slavery and religion alike fostered the practice of pro- 
miscuous indulgence. For the plural cf. Mk vii. 21, || Mt. only. 
This state of opinion inevitably would make celibate purity 
more difficult and less believable. Hence he advises marriage 
as a general rule, though in v. 7 he will indicate the ground of 
exceptions. let each man have his own wife) ‘a wife of his 
own’: not ‘keep’ as though this was a forbidding of divorce: 
that is dealt with later. The form of the whole sentence (vv. 1, 
2) throws the stress on this clause, and hints that the Corinthian 
letter had advocated celibacy. 

3. He passes to the mutual duties of husband and wife in 
marriage: sexual intercourse is to be regulated by mutual 
consideration, and to be suspended only in the interests of their 
religious life, and that not permanently. 

4. Gives the reason for the injunction of v. 3. 

hath not power| better authority, the right to use as she wills: 
see on vi. 12. The principle has been traced to its source in 
vi. 16. 


5. that ye may give yourselves] lit. ‘get leisure for.’ Clearly 
a special concentration on prayer is implied. 
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this I say by way of permission, not of commandment. + 
1'Yet I would that all men were even as I myself. How- 7 
beit each man hath his own gift from God, one after this 
manner, and another after that. 

But I say to the unmarried and to widows, It is good 8 
for them if they abide even as I. But if they have 9 
not continency, let them marry: for it is better to marry 
than to burn. But unto the married I give charge, yea 10 
not I, but the Lord, That the wife depart not from her 


1 Many ancient authorities read For. 


6. by way of permission] i.e. allowance, or consideration. 

not of commandment] throughout the discussion, advice and 
command are strictly distinguished: he commands only when 
he can allege a commandment of the Lord: he advises as a 
friend, guided and instructed by the Spirit. 

7. Howbeit each man...) he qualifies his wish: he feels he 
has no right to dictate the manner in which men may exercise 
the gift which each has from Gop, whether in the life of celibacy 
or in the life of marriage. It is fundamental that each has his 
own endowment of grace; but the conditions under which that 
endowment is to be exercised differ; and neither can be said 
to be better than the other. This clause puts in the strongest 
form the fact that S. Paul does not recognise a moral superiority 
in the celibate life: but only an advantage in existing circum- 
stances. He has found his own line in celibacy: others find 
theirs in marriage: each is responsible to Gop and to Gop alone. 
For continency as a ‘gift’ cf. Wisd. vill. 21; 1 Clem. xxxviii. 2. 

8-16. He turns to advice to unmarried (8, 9), to married 
Christians (10, 11), to Christians wedded to heathen (12, 16). 

8. the unmarried] may include the whole class, but more 
naturally here, in contrast with widows, it refers to unmarried 
men, whether bachelors or widowers, and wedows to unmarried 
women: there is justification for both uses in current Greek, 
Otherwise if wnmarried includes all, then widows must be under- 
stood to be specially mentioned because their desolate condition 
would make marriage more desirable in their case. The special 
treatment of widows in v..39 has brought the word here under 
suspicion: some take it as an interpolation: others read it in 
the masculine, for which there is much to be said. 

9. have not continency] the same word is used in ix. 25 tr. ‘is 
temperate’ A. and R.VV. 

10. wunto the married) i.e. Christians only. 

mot I, but the Lord] Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 2. The reference must be 
to the saying recorded in Mt. xix. 6 (Lk. xvi. 18): cf. ix. 14, xi. 
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husband (but and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, 
or else be reconciled to her husband) ; and that the 
husband leave not his wife. But to the rest say I, not 


23; 1 Thess. iv. 15 (but see Milligan ad Joc.). There is no hint 
of the exception suggested in Mt. xix. 9. It can scarcely be 
decided whether this implies that the Corinthians had a written 
collection of sayings of the Lord or whether S. Paul refers simply 
to the oral communication of such sayings in their early in- 
struction, But in any case the reference is to a recognised 
order of the Lord’s, not to a special revelation. 

depart not] ‘is not to be separated,’ clearly by her own 
action. 

11. but and if she depart) strictly tr. ‘if she has in fact been 
separated.’ This contemplates a separation taking place in spite 
of the command, i.e. by the action of the husband. A case is 
put in which the husband, in violation of the Christian law, 
divorces his wife. A rule is then given for the divorced wife: 
she is not free to marry again: she must remain as she is unless 
she can be reconciled to her husband. Probably such a case 
had occurred, and was one of the reasons for the question being 
asked. S. Paul’s ruling illustrates very clearly his conception 
of the permanence of the marriage tie. It cannot refer to a 
separation having taken place before the parties became 
Christians, because that case is dealt with presently. 

12-16. These verses deal with mixed marriages. Observe the 
careful distinction, say not command, and I, not the Lord. The 
underlying principle is not clear. S. Paul evidently does not 
put these marriages on a level with Christian marriage; he 
appears to estimate them by the current standard, as practically 
dissoluble by consent, having no further validity than is given 
by the intentions of the parties when entering into the union. 
So at the outset he distinguishes between them that ave married 
and the vest. Probably the distinction had already been made 
in the Corinthian letter. He does not state that the Christian 
partner is free to marry again, but the fact that he does not forbid 
it seems like allowance; cf. 15 b. It is difficult to reconcile this 
with the fundamental basis of marriage in the divine law of 
human nature (Gen. il.): and it requires the word of the Lord, 
already referred to, to be strictly limited to members of the 
Jewish nation, and, by consequence, to nrembers of the Christian 
Church. It looks as if here, as above, he is giving the best 
advice he can in the actual circumstances, and not pressing his 
principles to their full conclusion. oes this warrant a radical 
distinction in the treatment of Christian and civil marriage? 

12. to the vest] =to all others: that is all who are not married 
in a full Christian marriage. This must be the meaning, because 
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the Lord: If any brother hath an unbelieving wife, 
and she is content to dwell with him, let him not leave 
her. And the woman which hath an unbelieving hus- 
band, and he is content to dwell with her, let her not 
leave her husband. For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sancti- 
fied in the brother: else were your children unclean; 


otherwise all cases have been already enumerated, unmarried, 
widows, and married. 

brother] one of the Christian society. an unbelieving wife] 
as they that believe =Christians, so unbelieving =non-Christians. 
Jewish -law forbade mixed marriages: S. Paul is here dealing 
only with marriages contracted before either partner became a 
Christian; he does not sanction Christians entering into such 
marriages, cf. v. 39. 

14. The Christian partner is holy, sanctified (see on i. 2): 
and the question arises whether the Christian partner’s holiness 
is forfeited or impaired by association with the heathen partner. 
S. Paul’s answer is that good is stronger than evil, that the 
consecration of the Christian partner asserts itself over the other, 
so that the heathen partner comes under consecration, just as 
children of Christians are ‘consecrated’ by the mere fact that 
they are children of consecrated persons. The conception 
depends upon the fact that the words holy and sanctify primarily 
refer not to moral character, but to the state in relation to Gop, 
and the claim of Gop on the person, even antecedently to the 
personal response to that claim. See Davidson, O.T. Theol. 
p. 145: ‘In its original sense “holy,’’ when applied to Gop or 
to men, does not express a moral quality...it expresses rather 
a relation, simply belonging to Jehovah; though it naturally 
became filled out with contents....Men who belonged to Jehovah 
must have the same ethical character, at least, and the same 
purity.’ Here the word must be used in its primary meaning, 
as consecrated to, claimed by Gop. Cf. Rom. xi. 6 and note. 

in the wife] The Greek 7m may be either instrumental =‘ by’ 
as in Heb. x. fo, 20, cf. Xill. 12, Rom. xv. 16, or= as united 
with,’ cf. 1. 2. 

your children] i.e. ‘of you Christians’: the argument is by 
analogy from their conviction about the children of Christian 
marriage, to the heathen partners of mixed marriages. This 
would seem to show that these children were not baptized, or 
rather that their ‘consecration’ in virtue of their parents’ position 
would be the ground, rather than the consequence, of their 
baptism. As the parents belong to Gop, so the children belong 
to Him: they are holy (see above), not unclean or alien from 
Cope GtaNctsex. 14, 23;5)2 Cotavinty Mic vino inthe ritual 
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15 but now are they holy. Yet if the unbelieving departeth, 
let him depart: the brother or the sister is not under 
bondage in such cases: but,God hath called tus in 

16 peace. For how knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 


1 Many ancient authorities read you. 


sense: the antithesis illustrates clearly the meaning of holy and 
sanctify in this passage. but now] =‘but in fact,’ ‘as things are.’ 

15. is not under bondage] =‘has not been bound so as to lose 
freedom of action,’ cf. Rom. vii. 2. This seems to involve the 
allowance of another marriage. 

but...) The connexion is difficult: (1) this clause may be 
taken as giving a positive expression to what has just been stated 
negatively. The Christian has not sacrificed his freedom by 
such a marriage but may, by acquiescing in the separation, take 
the line of peace which is the permanent atmosphere or condition 
of the Christian calling: he need not oppose the separation and 
so create a condition of worry and mutual antagonism; v. 16 
will then suggest that the only reason for persisting in such a 
marriage is the hope of saving the heathen partner, and that that 
hope is too indefinite to justify persistence in a situation which 
makes Christian peace difficult or impossible. 

(2) Or the clause may be taken as qualifying the whole 
preceding part of the verse, and summing up generally the 
advice given in12-15a. The governing attitude of the Christian 
partner should be to preserve peace, either by continuing in the 
partnership or by allowing, though not initiating, a separation. 
The Christian peace is promoted both by maintaining the con- 
nexion if the other wishes it, and by giving it up, if that is the 
other’s wish. The condition is to be accepted and the best use 
made of it: for it is always possible (v. 16) that the Christian 
partner may be the instrument of saving the other. In this 
case v. 16 expresses the hope which can be based on the principle 
implied in v. 14. This gives a rather more satisfactory sense 
to v. 16 and also provides a better transition to the argument 
which begins in v. 17, the argument for carrying out Christian 
principles in all conditions of life, whatever they may be. On 
the whole, this interpretation is to be preferred as giving greater 
consistency to the whole passage, and as being more in accordance 
with S. Paul’s general teaching. 

hath called us in peace] these words describe the permanent 
condition of the call which has been received and still persists. 
Cf. Eph. iv. 4; Col. iii. 15; 1 Thess. iv. 7, ‘the essential basis 
or condition of the call’ (Milligan).» This condition dictates the 
conduct of the called. The call is of course the call to be 
Christians. 

16. See above. 
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. shalt save thy husband? or how jenowest thou, O 
husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife? Only, 17 
as the Lord hath distributed to each man, as God hath 


17-24. S. Paul passes from command and advice in detail to 
the statement of a general principle, which applies to the cases 
under consideration, as well as more widely to all cases of conduct. 
The principle is that the faithful response to the Christian calling 
is the one thing that matters: as long as that can be rendered, 
the conditions and circumstances in which a man finds himself 
are matters of indifference. It is not that the Christian is 
unaffected by those conditions, but that the one thing he has to 
care for is, how he can best serve his Lord in those conditions. 
He does not take account, explicitly, of the case in which the 
conditions themselves might lead to a direct conflict with Christian 
duty: but the principle he lays down, that Christian duty is 
paramount, would provide the answer, if such a case arose. It 
is remarkable, further, that he does not state the application 
of the principle to the cases dealt with in the rest of this 
chapter. S. Paul first states the principle in the widest terms, 
and declares it to be the basis of all particular instructions he 
gives to Churches (17): then he gives two instances, first of a 
ritual distinction between religious groups, circumcision and 
uncircumcision (18, 19), summing up with a concise statement of 
the principle (20): then, a social distinction, slavery and freedom, 
over against which he places the significance of Christian freedom 
won by the Lord and of the obligation to slavery to the same 
Lord (21-23): finally the principle is restated still more ex- 
plicitly (24). : 

17. Only] The detailed advice given in the last section 
(vv. I-16) is supplemented by a general principle. It is as if 
S. Paul gladly turned from the detailed advice, of which he felt 
the limits and possible inadequacy, to a broad principle which 
Christians must learn to apply for themselves. 

as the Lord hath distributed...) cf. Rom. xii. 3, 2 Cor. x. 13 
(Gop). The Greek verb translated distvibute=to divide into 
portions, to apportion to each his share. The thought here is 
not of the station in life but of the gzft given by the Lord, who 
assigns to each servant his task and his equipment for executing 
the task: cf. v. 7: So the Lord is appropriately used, as of the 
Master who has the right to claim service on the terms He pre- 
Sciipesw) Cla tieb si.) 4: 

each man...each] He emphasises the individual character of 
the duty of decision, corresponding to the individual character 
of gift and calling. : 

hath called) ‘on the lines of the call which Gop has given.’ 
Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 7; Gal. v. 13, expressed more fully Eph. iv. 1 
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called each, so let him walk. And so ordain I in all 


18 the churches. Was any man called being circumcised? 


let him not become uncircumcised. Hath any been 
called in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised. 


19 Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing ; 
20 but the keeping of the commandments of God. Let 


21 


each man abide in that calling wherein he was called. 
Wast thou called being a bondservant? care not for it: 


and 1 Thess. ii. 12; 1 Pet.i. 15. The call or calling is, as always 
in S. Paul (and in N.T.) the call in Christ, to be a Christian, not 
what we mean by ‘a vocation’ or profession. The point is that 
each man is to maintain in his daily life (walk) the full character 
of his Christian calling, and to use to the full the gifts apportioned 
to him by the Lord ‘whose he is and whom he serves’: and this, 
under whatever conditions he may be when he is called and after 
he has been called. These conditions are unimportant relatively 
to the paramount duty 

so let him walk] of the: whole conduct and management of 
daily life in allits relations. An instance of a walk corresponding 
to the call has just been given in the advice to the Chnstian in 
v. 15, based upon the principle that Gop has called us 7 peace. 

And so ordain I] so, not this: he states the general principle 
on which he gives his instructions: all such instructions are 
directed to promoting a life and conduct corresponding to the 
call. ‘ordain ch. x1.%34, xvi. ey Wit: 1.95. 2 all chuvches] “ce 
Vea se 

18. The first instance of conditions is that of circumcision 
and uncircumcision, a ritual distinction between religious groups, 
which ceases to be of any importance when the persons have 
passed by Gon’s call into the Christian state: and the ritual 
marks need not be obliterated. 

19. but the keeping of the commandments of Gop] ‘but keeping 
Gop’s commandments’ is something: what Christians have to 
think about is not whether they are circumcised or uncircum- 
cised but whether they are keeping Gop’s commandments, 
walking in a manner corresponding to their calling. 

20. “Let each man abide in that calling wherein “he was called] 
calling and called both refer to Gop’s call to the Christian state. 
Wherewith translates the Greek and giveS the sense better than 
wherein. The principle that the Christian is to be faithful to his 
Christianity is restated, before further instances of conditions 
are cited. ‘First and foremost youyare a Christian: stick to 
that, whatever way of life you find yourself in.’ 

21. He passes to the most fundamental distinction of civil 
and social status, to take a crucial instance of the real indifference 
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1but if thou canst become free, use zf rather. For he 
that was called in the Lord, being a bondservant, is the 
Lord’s freedman: likewise he that was called, being 
free, is Christ’s bondservant. Ye were bought with a 
price; become not bondservants of men. Brethren, 


1 Or, nay, even if 


of such conditions in comparison with the claim of Gop : =‘ were 
you called (to be a Christian) when you were a slave?’ cave 
not for it] i.e. ‘for being a slave.’ Cf. Mk iv. 38, xii. 14 al. 

but 1f thou canst...) ‘but if you can become free, seize the 
opportunity, rather than not.’ This rendering is justified by 
the fact that wse in the Greek is the aor. imperative, and that 
tense marks the entry into a new ‘use,’ rather than the con- 
tinuance of one already there. According to this S. Paul 
recommends a Christian slave to become free if he can. But the 
more commonly adopted tr. is ‘But even if you can become free, 
use your state of slavery rather than not,’ in which case the 
opposite advice is given. The present imperative would be 
certainly more suitable to this meaning, if it is not absolutely 
required. It is curiously difficult to decide either from the 
context or from general considerations which advice S. Paul 
meant or was likely to give: and commentators differ freely. 
On the whole a strict interpretation favours the first rendering. 
In this case vathey means ‘rather than not.’ 

22. This is a reason for making himself free externally as 
well; since he is already free internally. 

called in the Lovd| the phrase itself is unique; cf. 1 Pet. v. ro. 
It marks the ‘call’ as Christian, ‘the Lord’ gives the distinctive 
character to the call, as it involves union with Him. Here it is 
strictly superfluous, as called could mean nothing else than the 
Christian calling: but it is inserted because the argument leads 
to the Lord’s freedman not as freed from slavery to the Lord (as 
in Cai libertus), but as freed by the Lord from slavery to sin. 
The language is taken from the formulae of the emancipation of 
slaves: they deposited the price of their freedom in a temple, and 
the deity of the temple became their owner: cf. the phrase 
‘libertus numinis Aesculapi’ (Weiss): and see Deissmann, Light 
from the Ancient East, p. 382. 

likewise...] the spiritual freedom of the Christian slave has 
its counterpart in the spiritual slavery of the Christian freedman : 
cf. the exactly parallel paradox, Rom. vi. 19-22. 

23. Ye were bought with a price) cf. vi. 20; but here we 
have another application: they are purchased servants of a new 
master, and must therefore not prove or show themselves to 
be mere slaves of men: even when slaves they must serve as 
serving Christ (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 2; Col. iii. 24; Eph. vi. 6); and 


22 


23 
24 
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let each man, wherein he was called, therein abide with 
God. 
25 Now concerning virgins J have no commandment of 


whether slaves or free they must not be in bondage to merely 
human distinctions and conventions, as above v. 15; cf. Gal. v. 
Mise VECOM Vi. LO tye 

24. let each man...] i.e. ‘let each man in the condition of 
life in which he was when “‘called,’’ in that condition continue 
to abide with Gop.’, The injunction is not to stay on in the 
same condition, but whatever his condition, to persevere in 
abiding with Gop, i.e. to realise, and walk worthy of, Gop’s 
call; the dominant influence of their lives is to be the presence 
of Gop, not the requirement and convention of the world, whether 
religious or secular. This verse then finally sums up the argu- 
ment by stating what is the fundamental condition of the Christian 
life. 1 Joh. ii. 6-24 expands this idea fully. Cf. 7b. iv. 12-16. 

25-40. He returns to the special subject, with a general state- 
ment that he is giving advice, out of a loyal Christian’s experience, 
not a command: and, first, on the whole question he urges that 
men should stay as they are, married or unmarried, in either 
case not to be concerned about the matter, in view of the present 
state of strain for the Christian in the world, the short time there 
is to do what has to be done, and the rapidly transitory character 
of all these worldly conditions: yet he interposes (28) a caution 
that marriage is not a matter of right or wrong. This he works 
out further (32): it is a case of keeping oneself undistracted for 
the service of the Lord; and so the balance falls against marriage, 
yet not so far (35) as to make celibacy obligatory. The same 
consideration (36) suggests the right line for the man who is 
responsible for an unmarried woman; if possible he should keep 
her unmarried; but not against his own conviction or her real 
interest, in the circumstances. (39) So with women, while 
bound during the lifetime of the husband, they are free to marry 
after his death, but only as Christians (i.e. to Christians): still 
they will be happier if they remain as they are, in S. Paul’s 
considered opinion. 

In this section S. Paul enlarges upon hints already given, and 
adds fresh reasons for his advice. On vv. 36-38 see note. 

25. Now concerning virgins] This question seems to have been 
specifically put by the Corinthians. virgins] perhaps of either 
sex; cf. Rev. xiv. 4 (see Swete); but there is no evidence for 
such a use in current Greek; and the sense does not absolutely 
require it here. He takes up the question whether girls should 
be married or not: as this was largely a question of the father’s 
duty, he deals first with the general desirability of marriage, 
safeguarding at the outset the right to marry; and then deals 
with the particular case (36 f.). 
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the Lord: but I give my judgement, as one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. I think 26 
therefore that this is good by reason of the present 
distress, namely, that it is good for a man !to be as he 
is. Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be loosed. 27 
Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. But 28 
and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned; and if a virgin 
marry, she hath not sinned. Yet such shall have tribu- 
lation in the flesh: and I would spare you. But this 29 
I say, brethren, the time ?is shortened, that henceforth 
both those that have wives may be as though they had 
none; and those that weep, as though they wept not; 30: 


1 Gr. so to be. 2 Or, ts shortened henceforth, that both those &c. 


as oné...| ‘as one who has been enabled by the Lord’s mercy 
to be faithful’: ‘faithful’ to the guidance of the Spirit: or 
perhaps ‘trustworthy’ in counsel. 

26. I think therefore] The redundancy of expression is due to 
the desire to emphasise the point that it is a matter of the 
higher expediency rather than of right or wrong. This is against 
the interpretation of 17-24, which makes S. Paul lay down an 
absolute rule that conditions are not to be changed. by veason 
of the present distress] cf. Lk. xxi. 23; Gal.i. 4: the nature of 
the necessity is indicated in vv. 29, 31: it is the strain caused 
by the preparation for the Lord’s coming amidst the difficulties 
of life in the world: cf. Rom. xiii. 11 f. to be as he is] not 
to worry about changing his condition, there being graver matters 
to think about. 

27. The verse is explanatory of as he 1s, i.e. married or 
unmarried, don’t change. Cf. Rom. vii. 2.. It should be 
observed that the first clause prohibits divorce, a question already 
settled in v. Io, on the authority of the Lord. It is apparently 
included here only for the sake of completeness of statement: 
the subject opened in v. 25 is not really reached till the third 
clause. Ayvt thou loosed...) covers the two cases of a widower 
and a bachelor. 

28. He at once bars any conclusion as to right and wrong. 

tvibulation] the natural troubles of the married life will press 
on them, in a ‘season’ which requires all their care. 

and I would spare you] ‘but for my part I would spare you 
this suffering if I could,’ Ruth. 

29. the time...| ‘the time open to us is contracted’: the time 
which gives us opportunity for doing what Christians have to do. 

that henceforth| cf. Phl. iii, 1,iv. 8; 2 Thess. ii.1; the phrase 
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and those that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; 
and those that buy, as though they possessed not; 
31 and those that use the world, as not tabusing it: for 
32 the fashion of this world pas¢eth away. But I would 
have you to be free from cares. He that is unmarried 
is careful for the things of the Lord, how he may please 
33 the Lord: but he that is married is careful for the things 
34 of the world, how, he may please his *wife. And there 
is a difference also between the wife and the virgin. 
She that is unmarried is careful for the things of ‘the 
Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit : 
but she that is married is careful for the things of the 
35 world, how she may please her husband. And this I 
say for your own profit; not that I may cast a 3snare 


1 Or, using tt to the full 2 Or, wife, and ts divided. . So also 
the wife and the virgin: she that is unmarried is careful &c. 
Many ancient authorities read wife, and is divided. So also the 
woman that is unmarried and the virgin ts careful &c. 3 OE 
constvaint Gyr. noose. 


is prob. not temporal, but sums up the Christian attitude to all 
these choices: ‘for what remains of our duty.’ 

31. as not abusing it] Or, using it to the full mg. So in ix. 18 
and probably here, on the analogy of preceding clause. 

the fashion] ‘the whole shaping of affairs which characterises 
the present is passing away.’ Cf. Rom. vill. 11 f. and xii. 2. 

32. free from caves] sums up 29-31, and is explained in the 
following verses: all anxiety for merely temporal interests must 
be discarded that the mind may be free for the eternal interests. 
Cf. Mt. vi. 25-34. Phl. iv. 6 closely ||. 

33, 34. The best text is represented by the mg. ‘Many 
ancient authorities read (how he may please his) wife, and is divided. 
So also the woman that is unmarried and the virgin is careful &c.’ 

33. 1s divided mg.]| =is distracted in his interests : his allegiance 
and aims are divided. 

34. that she may be holy...| ‘her one care is full consecration 
(to Gop’s service)’: not that the married life cannot be so 
consecrated, but that it introduces other cares. 

35. for your own profit) Chex sss 

cast a snave| better tr. ‘throw a noose over you’ so as to get 
you into my power. The metaphor is from the noose or halter 
by which animals are caught and then guided. Here again, as 
inv. 25 (andv. 40), he ev idently i is providing against any suggestion 
that he is insisting on a personal authority over the Corinthians. 
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upon you, but for that which is seemly, and that ye 
may attend upon the Lord without distraction. But 36 
if any man thinketh that he behaveth himself unseemly 
toward his !virgin daughter, if she be past the flower 
of her age, and if need so requireth, let him do what he 
will; he sinneth not; let them marry. But he that 37 
standeth stedfast in his heart, having no necessity, but 


1 Or, virgin (omitting daughter) 


seemly] It is difficult to see the point of this reference to 
“seemliness.’ It would be quite contrary to the whole tone of 
the argument to see a contrast here between virginity as seemly 
and marriage as unseemly. Possibly it draws a contrast with 
a life distracted by many cares, and so inconsistent with a self- 
respecting orderliness of conduct. 

36. Butif any man thinketh that he behaveth himself unseemly 
toward his virgin daughter] or vivgin mg. The verb ren- 
dered behaveth unseemly is used of any conduct which violates 
the common notions of decency, so as to involve discredit on 
the person so behaving. Here it is used of some conduct 
towards a daughter which may bring discredit on the father: 
the rest of the verse shows that the conduct is the refusal 
to promote her marriage. his virgin] the use of this word 
throughout is due to the fact that S. Paul is considering the 
case of a guardian as well as a father; he uses neither daughter 
nor fathey. The reason why this refusal is discreditable is given 
by the conditional clause which is therefore most naturally to 
be taken as describing a condition of the maiden which makes 
marriage proper: the same is implied by if need so vequireth. 
past the flower of hey age| tr. more closely ‘over-ripe for marriage,’ 
i.e. has reached and more than reached the natural time for 
marriage. The point then is the discredit attending a man who 
allows his daughter or ward to grow old unmarried. 

and tf need so vequireth] better tr. ‘the thing ought to be done,’ 
i.e. she ought to be married, being old enough. The phrase 
properly describes her father’s or guardian’s duty. 

let him do what he will] tr. ‘wills’ or ‘ wishes,’ i.e. give her in 
marriage. ; ; 

let them marry] ‘let her and her suitor be married’: the 
situation described assumes that there is a suitor, or the question 
would not have arisen in the father’s mind: and the plural is 
used from the point of view of the father. 

87. he that standeth...] i.e. if he has no sense of misbehaviour 
in his refusal. i pars 
having no necessity] ‘not being under any compulsion,’ i.e. is 
not under any earlier contract for the marriage of his daughter, 
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39 


40 
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hath power as touching his own will, and hath determined 
this in his own heart, to keep his own !virgin daughter, 
shall do well. So then both he that giveth his own 
lvirgin daughter in marriage’ doeth well; and he that 
giveth her not in marriage shall do better. A wife is 
bound for so long time as her husband liveth; but if 
the husband be ?dead, she is free to be married to 
whom she will; only in the Lord. But she is happier 
if she abide as she is, after my judgement: and I think 
that I also have the Spirit of God. 


-1 Or, virgin (omitting daughter) 2 Gr. fallen asleep. 


or urged thereto by any other. external circumstance, e.g. as 
a slave might be forced by his master to give his daughter in 
marriage (Theod. ap. Cramer). 

hath power as touching his own will] power and will are both 
misleading translations; the words in S. Paul mean right or 
authority and an act of the will or purpose, “but has the nght to 
give effect to his own purpose,’ i.e. nothing interferes with his 
right of parental control: it is the positive of not being under 
compulsion: not, as it is usually translated, ‘has control over 
his own will,’ i.e. has full self-control. 

39, 40. In conclusion, he expands the hints he has given on 
the married woman’s obligations and rights. 

39. 7s bound] Cf. v.27; Rom. vil. 2. only in the Lord] i.e. 
within-the limits of Christian duty. Seen. on v. 22. 

40. happier] once more ‘to remain as she is’ is the happier 
course, more to be envied, cf. James i. 25 with Hort’s note. 

I think that I also] ‘I think,’ a meiosis, suggesting more. ‘I as 
well as you have Gop’s Spirit.’ Cf. i. 16. 


NOTE ON vv. 36-38. 


Lake following Lietzmann (so also Weiss) holds that there are 
only two persons in view, a man and woman who are already in 
some such relation to each other of so-called spiritual marriage 
as we know to have existed in the Church towards the end of 
the second century. The suggestion is that they had made a 
practice of living together under a vew of virginity (v. 25), and 
that in some cases the situation was proving too great a strain 
for human nature. In these circumstances S. Paul’s advice was 
sought. His answer is ‘let them marry.’ It is impossible to 
examine this theory thoroughly without a detailed enquiry into 
the exact meaning of the Greek words and phrases: for which 
reference must be made to the edition in the Camb. Gk Test. 
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Here it must suffice to say it involves very strained interpreta- 
tions and an improbable exegesis of more than one phrase; of 
which some hints have been given in the notes. Historically 
there cannot be said to be any foundation for it. Our knowledge 
of the practice begins with a remark of Irenaeus (i. 6, 3) in 
reference to Gnostics, and Tertullian speaks of it as existing in 
the Church (de jejun. 17; de virg. vel. 14), and it was afterwards 
dealt with by Councils (Elvira, Ancyra, Nicaea, Carthage). See 
Lietzm. <A very doubtful deduction from Hermas, S7m. ix. 11, 
I—4, is the only hint from an earlier time. It is pure conjecture 
to antedate the practice by more than a century and to discover 
it in the primitive Church at Corinth. 

The difficulty of the passage, which has led to this desperate 
expedient, lies in the vast difference between our modern way of 
regarding the relation of the parent to the marriage of his children, 
and the Greek or Jewish way. With them, the responsibility 
and the rights of the father were all but absolute. On the other 
hand marriage was regarded as so exclusively normal, that the 
unmarried man or woman was regarded as failing in duty or 
under some disgrace. This atmosphere surrounded both S. Paul 
and his correspondents. S. Paul accepts it, just as he does the 
conditions of slavery, as the normal state of things. He deals 
with the questions raised by the Corinthians by modifying the 
common higher morality in view of the special conditions of the 
Christian life. But he does not destroy any of those influences, 
which in the circumstances made for decency and an ordered 
life. 


Cu. VIII. (6) vili—xi. 1. On Idol Feasts and 
Meats offered to Idols. 


S. Paul takes up another question which the Corinthians had 
raised in their letter, the question whether it was allowed to eat 
meats offered to idols. The difficulty was a very practical one, 
in two ways: (1) A large part of social intercourse involved the 
joining in common meals, either held in a temple or definitely 
associated with the acknowledgment and worship of some 
heathen deity; (2) A considerable part even of the meat sold in 
the market for home consumption had been offered to idols. 
The two questions, then, arose: (1) whether it was lawful for 
a Christian to join in such social functions; (2) whether it was 
lawful for a Christian to eat meat so, presumably, contaminated. 
Some considered: that their own assurance, of the nonentity of 
idols and the meaninglessness of all the ritual which referred to 
the idol, made it safe for them to take part even in a feast in 
a temple, as in a purely social function promoting friendliness 
with their heathen neighbours. Some, on the other hand, could 
not get over the associations of such practices and felt their 
consistency and the purity of their religion to be impaired. 


6—2 
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The former are regarded as ‘the strong’ and the latter as ‘the 
weak.’ S. Paul treats the difficulty by applying three principles : 
(1) vill. I-ix. 23. The principle of charity: the divergence of 
view between the ‘strong’ and thes weak’ should lead the ‘strong,’ 
not necessarily to revise their principles, but to consider their 
- relation to the ‘weak,’ as brethren, members of one body, and 
the effect of their actions on ‘edification.’ They should be ready 
to abstain from using their full liberty, if by using it they endanger 
the moral and spiritual health of the ‘weak.’ He illustrates this 
principle by his own case (ix. 1-18): he has rights as an apostle 
which he abstains from exercising, lest they should interfere with 
the work of an apostle, the propagation of the Gospel; and, still 
more (ix. 19-23), he has liberties as free in Christ, which he 
constantly waives, in order to put himself on a level with others, 
the better to gain them for Christ. (2) ix. 24—x. 13. The 
principle of vigilant self-discipline: every Christian must con- 
centrate, with more than the intensity and self-denial of the 
athlete, upon the end and aim of his calling: the consequences 
of failing to exercise such discipline are illustrated by the story 
of the chosen people in the wilderness: that is an abiding 
warning against self-confidence. (3) x. 14-23. The principle of 
loyalty; the strong should ask themselves whether, after all, 
the practices, which they claim liberty to pursue, are consistent 
with the practice of the Christian profession. It cannot be 
denied that the idol feasts have their meaning, communion with 
the idol: can this be altogether ignored? is there not in partaking 
of them a kind of trial made of Gop’s power? 


(x. 23-33) The section concludes with a fresh appeal to the 
principle of charity (23, 24), some rules about the ordinary use 
of meats and social intercourse (25-30); a final appeal to the 
principle of mutual help and ‘edification’ (31-33). 

Note two points. (a) ix. I-18 at first reading seems to intro- 
duce a range of subjects unconnected with those of the rest of 
the section: and some commentators therefore regard this 
passage as out of place, perhaps belonging to S. Paul’s first letter. 
But further reflexion shows that the subject of this passage 
is the use S., Paul makes of his legitimate liberties, which is 
closely cognate to the main question: the topics chosen to illus- 
trate his use of liberty are specially appropriate to the particular 
liberties referred to: and it is probable, further, that there is 
a secondary reason for choosing these topics in a tendency 
manifested at Corinth to dispute S.* Paul’s whole position and 
relation to the Church there: we may compare the short but 
significant passage iv. 18-21, and large portions of 2 Cor. 

(b) The advice to the strong given in 1x. 24—x. 22 goes much 
further in the direction of forbidding participation in idol feasts 
than that given in viii. In viii. there is a plea for abstention on 
the ground of charity: in ix. 24—x. 22 the further reason is 
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Now concerning things sacrificed to idols: We know 8 


given that such participation is perilous for themselves, and 
inconsistent with their profession. Here, again, a solution has 
been found (see Weiss) in the supposition that at least x. 1-22 
belonged originally to S. Paul’s first letter, and that there he 
took so strong a line as to provoke a protest on the part of the 
Corinthians, on the ground of the practical impossibility of such 
a line of action, unless they were to be completely cut off from 
their heathen friends: and a parallel is found in v. 10-12. But, 
in the first place, it is important to observe that what is for- 
bidden or all but forbidden in x. is the attendance at feasts held 
in temples in honour of an idol; the matter of using meat which 
had been offered is dealt with separately (x. 25 f.). It could not 
be said that the prohibition of this practice would cut off Christians 
from all intercourse with their heathen friends: there would 
still remain the private occasions of social entertainment. 
Secondly, the superficial inconsistency really marks a careful 
and deliberate method. S. Paul is not writing a treatise on the 
subject, but is dealing with it as a practical question in debate 
between him and his readers: his method is homiletic or rather 
conversational: before coming to the closest grips with it, he 
prepares the way by an appeal for good feeling and consideration 
for others: here he leaves the question of principle open: and 
he illustrates largely from his own practice. After this prepara- 
tion, he comes closer: must they not consider themselves, as 
well as others, their own progress in Christian achievement? 
Can they be so sure that they can challenge safely the dangers 
involved in the practices they adopt? Here again the question 
of principle is still held in suspense: the expediency in their 
own interests of great caution is illustrated by the story of 
Israel. Finally, he deals with the question of principle itself: 
do not these idol feasts anyhow imply a recognition and even 
a communion with heathen deities? their heathen friends take 
them so: the ‘weak’ take them so: and there are good grounds 
for so taking them. But, then, such a practice must be incon- 
sistent with holding their own feast of communion with Christ. 
At any rate therefore participation in idol feasts must be wrong. 
If this is an accurate account of the progress of the argument, 
there seems to be no ground for saying that such a cumulative 
and progressive treatment of the question is impossible or other- 
wise than natural, reasonable and worthy of S. Paul. 

The whole subject is exceptionally unfamiliar and strange to 
our experience and atmosphere: and requires a great effort of 
historical sympathy if it is to be understood. 

1. Now concerning things sacrificed to idols} Clearly this is a 
second point raised by the Corinthians in their letter: cf. vi. 1, 
vii. 25, xii. r and xv. 12. things sacrificed to tdols cover all 
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that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, 
but love tedifieth. If any man thinketh that he knoweth 


1 Gr. buildeth up. 


meat in any way offered to idols: and this meant a very large 
proportion of the meat available for use, as a sacrificial element 
was commonly present in all slaying of beasts for the market. 
The word, for obvious reasons, is of Jewish origin: the word 
natural to the heathen is used in x. 28, where a heathen host 
speaks. See Introd. pp. xlii f. 

We know that] the frequent use of know in these chapters 
(vi. 2, 3, 9, 15, 16, 19; viii. I, 4, etc.) is no doubt due to the fact 
that the Corinthian letter had insisted upon this advanced 
knowledge, cf. i. 18 f.: and in the use of the word here we have 
a hint that the statement of the argument is largely derived from 
that letter: we may take this clause, and vv. 4-6 incl. and per- 
haps v. 8, as the Corinthian statement of the position the ‘strong’ 
were taking up: S. Paul quotes these statements, and places over 
against them his own qualifications or supplementary teaching. 
The plural puts him in line with the Corinthians :=‘of course, 
as you Say, we all have knowledge,’ i.e. ‘we are all fully instructed’ 
in the real meaning of these things. The special application of 
knowledge in this passage is to the true Christian estimate of 
idols, and of the exclusive and supreme deity of Gop in Christ. 
This knowledge takes away all importance from the heathen 
interpretation of idol feasts, and considers them as simply social 
gatherings. At the same time the word has a wide range, and 
reminds us that some Corinthians found the special characteristic 
of their new religion in knowledge. 

Knowledge puffeth wp] the first warning qualification. ‘The 
knowledge, which you claim, is, by itself, apt to inflate, to 
give a man an undue sense of his security and importance’ ; 
cf. iv. 6, 18, 19, v. 2, xili. 4 (elsewhere Col. ii. 8 only). This is 
S. Paul’s ‘gloss’ on their statement. but love edifieth| buildeth 
up mg., ‘but the love which you ought to claim builds up.’ 
Here S. Paul puts forward Jove, against knowledge, as the real 
characteristic of the new religion. This thought finds its full 
development in ch. xiii. edifieth] =builds up character, in this 
sense found in this Ep. and 1 Thess. v. 11 and Acts xx. 32 only, 
the subst. more widely (Rom., 2 Cor:, Eph.) but still confined 
to S. Paul. The word is used more often of the promotion of 
union between Christians (cf. xiv. 3 and 5, Eph. iv. 12, 16): 
here no doubt this effect is included. The boasted knowledge 
tends to inflate the self-importance of the individual; the true 
Christian temper of love both develops the individual character 
on true lines and promotes the growth of all in union. The 
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anything, he knoweth not yet as he ought to know; 
but if any man loveth God, the same is known of him. 
Concerning therefore the eating of things sacrificed to 
idols, we know that no idol is anything in the world, and 


Corinthians may have used the word of educating the weak to 
a truer understanding of this matter. Cf. v. 1a. 

If any man...| ‘if a man thinks he has achieved any true 
knowledge, he has not yet begun to know in the way in which 
knowledge ought to be gained’: this is the proper effect of the 
tenses in the original. Every step of knowledge truly gained ought 
to make a man humble in the consciousness of ignorance, rather 
than proud of his knowledge. This sentence explains the stricture 
on knowledge in the preceding verse. 

3. but if any man loveth Gop] the Gop whom he seeks to 
know: if he goes by the way of love. 

the same is known of him] ‘this man, and this man only, has 
come to be known by Gop.’ For the expected ‘this man has 
come to know Him,’ S. Paul substitutes the more weighty conse- 
quence, which is also the condition of man’s knowledge of Gop, 
that ‘Gop has received him into His familiar knowledge,’ there is 
that in the man which Gop acknowledges as belonging to Himself. 
Cie PS Ore AIM OS Mls tt ai eini. 5); wi Ommvill.) 20)exdee2s tlie 
avoids the first phrase, because he fears to admit the thought of 
the achievement of such knowledge as a man’s own work; that 
again ‘puffs up’: cf. Aug. de .tvin. 1x. 1 (Heinr.) ‘nec sic quidem 
dixit cognovit illum, quae periculosa praesumptio est, sed 
cognitus est ab illo.’ Gal. iv. 9 is a clinching parallel; cf. also 
xii. 12. The underlying thought is that knowledge of Gop is 
not merely intellectual knowledge about Him, but is the mutual 
knowledge which subsists between persons of which the vital 
nerve is not thought but love (cf. 1 John iv. 7, 8): and for such 
mutual intimacy, it is of infinitely more importance and truer 
to say that Gop is intimate with us than that we are intimate 
With GODemCtaalsO xO Mexia 2.2 Mime ti Dolan Mita x27. 

4. He has laid down the principle that the criterion of 
Christian knowledge of Gop is love, and love must dictate our 
efforts to do His will in practical matters; and he now passes 
to the particular case. eating] the question is not theoretical 
(what we know about idols) but practical (whether we are to 
eat, etc.). we know] again seems to refer to a statement in the 
Corinthian argument which S. Paul acknowledges: and it is 
simplest to take that statement as covering both vv. 5 and 6. 
Then S. Paul’s qualification not of the statement but of their 
deduction from it comes in v. 7. 

no tdol is anything in the world] i.e. anything real: it has no 
reality in the ordered system we know as the world, cf. xiv. 10 ; 


- 
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5 that there is no God but one. For though there be that 
are called gods, whether in heaven or on earth; as there 
6 are,gods many, and lords mapy; yet to us there is one 


Rom. v. 13; Phl. ii. 15. This statement of the ‘strong’ is a 
repudiation of the heathen divinities and perhaps of the whole 
current demonology, a repudiation on which they based their 
participation in idol feasts; but we shall find later that the 
reality of demons seems to be assumed by S. Paul: which makes 
it still more probable that he is here quoting the Corinthians 
(x. 18 f.). _ Cf. Davidson, O.T. Theology, p. 66. 

there ts no GOD but one] one in contrast with the so-called gods 
of the heathen, as explained by the next clause: cf. the Shema 
from Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 15-21; Num. xv. 37—41 recited by every 
grown-up Israelite morning and evening, beginning Hear, O Israel: 
The Lord our GoD ts one Gop. Cf. Mk xu. 29 f. Schiirer (E.T. 
1893), 117. p. 84. 

5. For though...] that ave called qualifies the admission by 
insinuating the unreality of the gods. This is best taken as part 
of the Corinthian statement, not as a comment by S. Paul. 

as there ave gods many, and lords many] Is this part of the 
quotation? or is S. Paul asserting here, in contradiction of 
the total denial by the ‘strong,’ that the many gods and lords, 
whom the heathen worship, have a real existence? The difficulty 
in answering this question is that we cannot be sure how far the 
‘strong’ carried their denial. If they denied absolutely the 
existence of such beings, and treated them as mere fictions, then 
these words must be S. Paul’s own (parenthetic) assertion in 
qualification of that denial. If, on the other hand, they denied 
not their existence but their power and importance to Christians, 
who had been delivered from their sway, then this may be a 
quotation of their contemptuous admission of the bare existence. 
The former position is the more consistent with the absolute 
statement in v. 4 and the called in v. 5 (if part of the quotation). 
Nor is it inconsistent with S. Paul’s ae view : it seems certain 
that he believed in the reality of such beings (cf. above on v. 5, 
vi. 3). On the whole then it seems best to take this clause as 
giving S. Paul’s own view in qualification of the statement of 
the ‘strong.’ Of course he allows the terms gods and lords to 
such beings, only in the sense that they are so regarded by their 
worshippers. The term Joyd was applied to heathen divinities, 
especially in oriental religious language, and here may refer to 
the same beings as gods, marking their influence upon human 
life. But it is possible that S. Paul is thinking of subordinate 
deities, and even as well of the deified emperors (so Weiss). 
Cf. dominion (lordship) Eph. 1. 21; Col. i. 16. Deissm. Light 
from the Ancient East, pp. 354 f. 

6. yet to us|] ‘but for us Christians (they are not gods and 
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God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we unto 
him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are 
all things, and we through him. Howbeit in all men 
there is not that knowledge: but some, being used 


lords, for we know that) there is no other but the One,’ a con- 
fession of faith. 

there 1s one GoD, the Fathey| the Father is the distinctive 
name by which our Lord speaks of Gop in the Gospels: it occurs 
in Acts only in three places (i. 4, 7, ii. 33), all closely dependent 
on words of the Lord: freq. in S. Paul with Gop, and alone 
FROMM Vina mV L 5a (i= GalieivarO) ei pb: tie 1S) mt er4ge Cole 
12 only: freq. in 1 and 2 John and Rev. (5): it is the distinctive 
Christian title and involves the relation of father and son within 
the Godhead. For one Gop, cf. Eph. iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

of whom are all things] for of (from) whom cf. xi. 12; Rom. 
x1. 36; 2 Cor. v. 18, ‘from Him as creator.’ all things] here of 
all the elements and details of creation. He is the sole source 
and origin of things and persons. and we unto him] so again 
Rom. xi. 36, i.e. the true end of redeemed humanity is His 
service now and ultimately the full realisation of communion 
with Him. This description of the relation of the universe 
and man to Gop is paralleled in the current philosophical language 
of the time, and may quite naturally have been used by the 
Corinthians in their letter. Cf. Kennedy, S. Paul and the 
Mystery Religions, pp. 8, 9. Cf. Aug. Conf. i. 1 ‘fecisti nos ad 
te et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.’ and 
one Lord...) cf. Eph. iv. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 5, one Lord who com- 
mands and directs our service. 

through whom are all things...| He is the agent both of 
creation and of our redemption. The parallelism with the 
first clause makes it certain that through whom etc. refers to the 
part taken by the pre-existent Christ in creation: cf. Col. i. 15 f. 
It is all the more remarkable if these are the words of the 
Corinthians. But even if they are S. Paul’s own words, the 
absence of qualification or explanation shows that the truth was 
well known and accepted at Corinth. The absence of a doxology 
(cf. Rom. loc. cit.) may perhaps support the view that S. Paul 
is here quoting or summarising the Corinthian argument. 

7. Howbeit in all men there is not that knowledge| He corrects 
the wide statement of v. 1. that knowledge takes up the thought 
of we know, vv. 1, 4. This cannot mean that some Corinthian 
Christians would have hesitated to make such a confession of 
faith, but that some would not be so strong in the assurance of 
it as to overcome the consequences of their old habits and 
associations. N. that knowledge is not merely theoretical, but 
involves practical applications (Weiss). 
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until now to the idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed to an 
8idol; and their conscience being weak is defiled. But 


being used until now to the idol} The reading varies between 
conscience or consciousness (A.V.) and use or association (R.V.). 
For use cf. xi. 16; Joh. xviii. 39 only: =‘owing to their being 
accustomed to the idol in their pre-Christian life.’ The habit, 
acquired in their heathen life, of connecting these feasts with the 
idol as something real has left associations in their minds which 
they cannot shake off: in this respect and in comparison with 
others they are weak. The question is how their weakness is to 
be treated. This clause shows that here it is principally a 
question of taking part in the idol feasts. wuntzl now] i.e. though 
they have become Christians. conscience, if read, =‘by their 
consciousness even now of the idol presence,’ cf. 1 Pet. il. 19. 
But this does not fit with until now, and states the case less 
completely. It is most probable that this reading, though 
strongly supported, is due to the occurrence of the word just 
below. 

as of a thing sacrificed to an idol] as having this significance. 

theiy conscience] see Rom. p. 208 (C.G.T.),=their feelings, 
heart, consciousness of their own state: not strictly our ‘con- 
science’ which would require ‘offended’ rather than ‘defiled.’ 
They ‘feel’ defiled by their action, however unreasonable such 
a feeling may be in the eyes of the ‘strong.’ 

being weak] ‘because it is weak.’ This use=‘scrupulous’ is 
confined to this chapter and Rom. xiv. I-21, xv. I, perh. Acts 
xx. 35 (S. Paul at Miletus) and r Thess. v. 14. As there is 
nothing to show the direct reference in 1 Thess. /.c., it is possible 
that this special meaning of the word is adopted from the 
Corinthian letter, where it would be in harmony with the tone 
of arrogant self-sufficiency which seems to have characterised it. 
This is borne out by the fact that in Rom. xiv. 1 the corre- 
sponding participle is explained by the addition of faith: no 
such addition is wanted here if the Corinthians had themselves 
used the word: the repetition of the word here, with its suggestion 
of irony, points in the same direction. We might then tr. 
“weak, as you call it.’ It is however to be noted that S. Paul 
recognises a true element in this description, and frankly adopts 
it, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29, and, further, that no single word is used to 
describe the ‘strong’: they are described as having ‘knowledge,’ 
‘freedom,’ or ‘rights.’ These facts favour the conclusion that 
the use of weak in this sense did not originate in Corinth. 

ts defiled) The subst. occurs 2 Cor. vii. 1 where there is a ~ 
similar reference to the contamination of heathen associations, 
cf. Swete on Rev. iii. 4=‘feels itself stained, defiled.’ 

8. This again is best taken as a quotation from or summary 
of the Corinthian argument. Just as they claimed the absolute 
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meat will not commend us to God: neither, if we eat 
not, !are we the worse; nor, if we eat, 2are we the 
better. But take heed lest by any means this *liberty 
of yours become a stumblingblock to the weak. For 
if a man see thee which hast knowledge sitting at meat 
in an idol’s temple, will not his conscience, if he is weak, 
4be emboldened to eat things sacrificed to idols? For 
>through thy knowledge he that is weak perisheth, 


1 Gr. do we lack. 2 Gr. do we abound. 3 Or, power 
4 Gr. be builded up. (Ese, Wie 


nonentity of idols, so here the absolute indifference of meats, as 
wholly external to the spiritual life, and making neither way in 
regard to it. S. Paul’s answer is to show that actions, non- 
spiritual and non-moral in themselves, may acquire moral and 
spiritual values from circumstances. 

will not commend] better tr. ‘present,’ “bring us into His pre- 
sence,’ with direct reference to the ideas embodied in the idol 
feasts. This is consistently the meaning of this verb. Cf. Rom. 
Vi. 13, xu. 1; 2 Cor. x1. 2 al. Theré may be a reference to 
judgment as in Acts xxvii. 24; Rom. xiv. 10. 

ave we the worse| Gr. do we lack mg. (the verb is in the middle 
voice); ~do “we feel any loss” or lack, cf.1. 7; Phil. iv. 12; 2:Cor. 
viii. 13, 14. 

9. But take heed] again-he qualifies the preceding statement 
by bringing in a new point of view, that of Jove, which regards 
the needs of others. this liberty] or right ‘which you assert.’ 

10. which hast knowledge| the knowledge which was their boast : 
see above. The sudden change to the second person singular is 
noticeable. It is possible that here there is in view some pro- 
minent person who had taken this line, and whose action raised 
the whole question in a public way. 

sitting at meat] it is clear that some Christians felt it permis- 
sible to join in feasts held in the heathen temples. 

be emboldened| ‘be fortified,’ Rfd., ‘built up,’ ‘educated,’ 
‘improved’: the word is used ironically: you will educate him, 
as you profess to do, up to the point of defying scruples which 
have not been really removed. 

11. ‘Surely this weak man is being ruined by this knowledge 
of yours, this brother for whom Christ died.’ The contrast 
between their heartlessness and Christ’s love unto death is 
put in the most absolute form. Cf. Rom. xiv. 15. For here 
involves an ellipse in thought; it is obvious that if he eats 
while still scrupulous he is doing wrong: tr. ‘surely,’ ‘why.’ 
Cina LO. 
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12the brother for whose sake Christ died. And thus, 
sinning against the brethren, and wounding their con- 

13 science when it is weak, ye sin against Christ. Where- 
fore, if meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat 
no flesh for evermore, that I make not my brother to 
stumble. 

9 Am I not free? am J not an apostle? have I not 


12. Such a sin against the brothers is more, it is a sin against 
Christ Himself. 

13. He clinches the argument by the strongest assertion of 
the right course as a principle of his own conduct, in the widest 
form. N. the force of repetition. In this clause S. Paul antici- 
pates the more strict treatment of the question in ch. x.: just 
as the supremacy of Jove (ch. xiii.) underlies the plea advanced 
in the preceding verses. 


Cu. IX. 1-23. S. Paul illustrates and enforces his appeal 
for the suspension of rights in the interest of others by his own 
practice in regard to his undoubted apostolic rights. He has 
always been ready to waive his apostolic rights (I-18) and even 
his Christian privileges (19-23) if by so doing he can promote 
the cause of the Gospel and commend it to others. 

This is the main argument of the section and its place in 
relation to the context. (See introduction to ch. viii.) At the 
same time the language and the choice of topics, especially in 
I-23, show that he had occasion, if he had wished to use it, for 
a direct defence of his apostolic position at Corinth. It is clear 
from this passage, as indeed it was suggested in cc. i.—iv., esp. 
iv. 1b, that there was a tendency fairly manifest among the 
Corinthians to dispute his position. The reticence with which 
he deals with this personal matter and the quite secondary 
position to which he relegates it give a capital instance of his 
readiness to subordinate personal matters to the interests of 
others and the promotion of the Gospel. In 2 Cor. x.—xiii. we 
see how he was ultimately forced to deal with this personal 
interest as of primary importance. 

1. ‘AmTI not free?| he has just declared himself ready to adopt 
a stringent rule in the interests of charity: he at once goes on, 
in close connexion of thought, to emphasise the meaning of this 
conduct, by asserting his complete freedom from such rules both 
as a Christian and as an apostle: then he shows how in other 
ways he has refrained from exercising this freedom with the 
same object. free] not here from sin as in Rom. vi. 18, 22, but 
from external law of all kinds as in Gal. iv. 22-31, v. 1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 16. The point of this wide Christian freedom is resumed inv. 19. 

am I not an apostle?| meantime he takes up the narrower 
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seen Jesus our Lord? are not ye my work in the Lord? 
If to others I am not an apostle, yet at least I am to 
you: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. 


question of the rights of an apostle: the elaboration of this 
theme shows that they were disputed at Corinth. an apostle] 
a commissioned agent of the Lord Jesus Christ, with all the rights 
and claims that position gives. 

have I not seen Jesus our Lord?) cf. xv. 8; Gal. i. 12, 15 f. 
The clause evidently is meant to confirm his claim to the apostle- 
ship in the first rank. It is remarkable that in his direct 
apologia apostolatus sui in 2 Cor. x.—xili. he does not refer to his 
having seen the Lord, unless it be in xii. 1-9. There the 
criterion is the work he has done, as below. S. Paul’s vision 
of the ascended Lord took the place, for him, of the qualification 
which the other apostles gained by their companionship ‘from 
Galilee till he was taken up.’ For him and them the core of the 
qualification is the direct experience of the resurrection: for 
S. Paul that was concentrated in the one comprehensive vision 
which revealed to him Who and What Jesus was and is. Cf. 
INGUS Ibs AE, SO<ik, Thy beam, 3H. 

Jesus our Lovd] so the best text, emphasises the exaltation 
of Him who was known as the man Jesus to the throne of 
divine sovereignty: as always, the simple name Jesus refers to 
the historical personality. 

ave not ye my work in the Lovd?] Perhaps better tr. ‘are not 
you yourselves, in your union with the Lord, the work done by 
me as apostle’ and so a witness to my apostleship? A second 
confirmation of his claim is found in the effects of his office. 
For this appeal to my work cf. 2 Cor. x.—xili., esp. x. I2-18, 
abhi, 107208, Bhavel Gal, YoVONidey, shblawausy sip 

2. the seal| the seal was the mark of authenticity, among other 
uses, cf. Deissmann, B.S. 11. 65, 66 (see n. Rom. xv. 28)—‘you, 
your union with the Lord, are my authentication for the apostolic 
office which I claim.’ 

3. From here to v. 14 the rights of an apostle are declared, 
and one right, that of being supported by those among whom he 
works, is fully argued. Then in vv. 15-18 he shows that he has 
not claimed this right and why. These last verses indicate the 
relevance of the section to the main argument: but the fact that 
he is not content with a mere statement of the right to support 
shows that in some form or other this right had been a matter 
of serious discussion at Corinth. The question comes fully to 
the fore in 2 Cor. x.—xili., but even then with much obscurity. 
From this passage we should gather that there was a strong 
disposition at Corinth to deny the right: but as S. Paul clearly 
declares that he had not claimed it, it is difficult to see how the 
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34 My defence to them that examine me is this. Have 
5 we no right to eat and to drink? Have we no right 
to lead about a wife that is a !believer, even as the rest 

of the apostles, and the bréthren of the Lord, and 

6 Cephas?_ Or I only and Barnabas, have we not a right 
7 to forbear working? What soldier ever serveth at his 
own charges? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth 


1 Gr. sistex. 


question had arisen. It is one of many questions which in our 
ignorance of the circumstances we must leave unanswered. 

to them that examine me] ‘to those who desire to sift my title’ 
R. Seeil.14n. this.) R.V. makes this refer to the preceding 
verses, rightly: so Evans and Rfd. His defence of his actions 
lies in the assertion and proof, just given, of his apostleship. 
What follows brings out the self-restraint and self-denial he 
exercises in regard to rights. 

4. The apostolate thus established involves nights. 

right] The Greek word means privilege, licence, granted to a 
person by a superior authority or law. Cf. above vii. 37, Acts 
Xxvi. 12, Mt. xxviii. 18, 2 Thess. iii. 9; with gen. either of the 
donor, or of the person or thing over which the right extends. 
Not quite =liberty of action, but a granted privilege or licence 
(see Evans, ch. ix. introd.). to eat and to drink] sc. ‘at the 
expense of the Church.’ This rendering is necessitated by the 
immediate context, and by the next phrase. 

5. @ wife that is a believer] i.e. a Christian wife. Some 
strangely interpret it as meaning a Christian matron to wait 
upon them and assist them: so Aug. ap. Wetst. 

the vest of the apostles] see Add. Note, Rom. p. 228 (C.G.T.): 
here clearly S. Paul includes himself and Barnabas among the 
apostles : probably also all ‘the brethren of the Lord,’ as Cephas, 
certainly an apostle, follows; and as the argument is from 
apostolic practice. On the, brethren of the Lord, see Hort, St 
james,.2ax; Mayor, Sit James, vii f.; Lit, Galo pp. 2524. 
Cephas| so always in S. Paul, even Gal. ii. 7, 8: but he is 
mentioned only in these two epistles: the order is odd, and 
perhaps throws special emphasis on Cephas as if his example 
would have a specially strong appeal, cf. on i. 12. 

6. J only and Barnabas] the mention of Barnabas points to 
the first missionary journey, as though their practice of sup- 
porting themselves had already then occasioned remark. 

to forbeay working| i.e. ‘earning our living by labour.’ Cf. 
ive 2g oo pihess.cive TEs 2oLhess. fm S—ne. 

7. What soldier ever serveth| So far he has argued from apo- 
stolic example: now he appeals to common sense: the soldier, 
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not the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milk of the flock? Do I speak these 8 
things after the manner of men? or saith not the law 
also the same? For it is written in the law of Moses, 9 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn. Is it for the oxen that God careth, or !saith he 10 
it altogether for our sake? Yea, for our sake it was 
written: because he that ploweth ought to plow in 
hope, and he that thresheth, ¢o thresh in hope of partaking. 
If we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a great 1 
matter if we shall reap your carnal things? If others 12 
partake of this right over you, do not we yet more? 
Nevertheless we did not use this right; but we bear 


1 Or, satth he tt, as he doubtiess doth, for our sake ? 


the vinedresser, the shepherd are all paid for their work. At 
this time all soldiers were paid. 

8. after the manney of men] are these human analogies in- 
applicable to divine things? Scripture gives the same rule. 

9. «in the law of Moses| only here does S. Paul use this full 
phrase: elsewhere he leaves it to be understood what law he 
isnrelennnestOrn Cl. Wks 11, 225 cxiv 447) Joh, wails 23)58 Acts xa1t: 
BOM XV. 5) Soxval. 23°) Eleb: x. 28 only: 

Thou. shalt not muzzle...| Deut. xxv. 4, cf. 1 Tim. v. 18: 
otherwise only metaph. in N.T. Evv. Syn. and 1 Pet. ii. 15. 

Is it for the oxen...| the care of animals seemed too small a 
thing for a divine regulation; hence it is allegorised. So Phil. 
de spec. leg. i. 200, the details of the sacrificial victim must be 
understood symbolically, ‘for the law is not for animals but for 
men that have mind and reason’: so de somn. 1. 93 (Lietzm.). 
For S. Paul’s use of allegory cf. Gal. iv. 23 f. 

10. because he that ploweth] This is the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the saying about oxen. So far it is mainly the general 
reference of the text to: human ploughers and sowers that is 
considered. 

41. He now draws the conclusion, by analogy, from earthly 
matters to spiritual. 

12. If others partake of this right over you] i.e. to claim support 
from you. The clause shows clearly that there were teachers 
at Corinth, probably residents, who were supported by the com- 
munity. This may throw light on 2 Cor. xi. 7-15, xill. 14 f., 
Tbhesssiiesie 2a bness, til OnieciA TT Wim evant7 t: 

do not we yet more| sc. aS no mere teachers, but.the original 
bringers and preachers of the Gospel. 

bear all things] cf. xiii. 7: the point is that S. Paul has not 
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_ all things, tat we may cause no hindrance to the 
13 gospel of Christ. Know ye not that they which minister 
about sacred things eat of the things of the temple, 
and they which wait upon the altar have their portion 
14 with the altar? Even so did the Lord ordain that they 
which proclaim the gospel should live of the gospel. 
15 But I have used none of these things: and I write not 
these things that it may be so done in my case: for zt 
were good for me rather to die, than that any man 
16 should make my. glorying void. For if I preach the 


claimed his privilege: so ‘we endure anything rather than risk 
putting any obstacle in the way of the Gospel’: they had to 
endure the hardship of working for their living in the midst of 
the tremendous burden of their missionary work. 

the gospel of Christ] a comparatively rare phrase (Rom. xv. 19 
where see note; 2 Cor. ii. 12, ix. 13, x. 14; Gal.i.7; Phl.i. 27; 
I Thess. iii. 2 only), and always with direct reference to the 
preaching of the Gospel to non-Christians, and in particular to 
Gentiles: the call of the Gentiles is the distinctive note which 
S. Paul hears in the name the Christ: and the special point here 
is that he was afraid lest his taking financial support from young 
converts might create suspicion of his motives and so hinder 
the progress of his mission. He had no scruples about receiving 
help from a Church for work in another place. Cf. Phl. iv. 15. 

13. He gives further support to his contention of night, by 
alleging the example of temple officers. 

have their portion with the altay] Cf. Deut. xvill. 1-4. 

14. The final proof in an ordinance of the Lord Himself. 
Cf. Mt. x. 10; Lk. x. 7. of the gospel=‘from preaching the 
Gospel.’ 

15. But I have used) ‘but I have taken advantage of none of 
these authorities’ for claiming support. 

for it were good...) ‘for it is good for me rather to die than— 
my glorying shall no man make void.’ This is the translation of 
the best-supported texts. The sentence is broken off because it 
would be difficult to complete without some phrase that might 
be offensive, e.g. ‘than to take anything from you.’ The 
difficulty of expressing this without offence makes all this 
passage obscure. There is a similar break in Gal. vi. 12. It 
must always be remembered that the apostle dictated. 

16-18. S. Paul can find nothing to boast of in the fact that 
he preaches the Gospel: he is under constraint; not to preach 
it would be misery: if he does it With a will, he has a reward: 
if against his will, he is fulfilling a trust of stewardship which 
he cannot neglect. He can claim no reward from Gop; when 
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gospel, I have nothing to glory of; for necessity is laid 
upon me; for woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel. 
For if I do this of mine own will, I have a reward: but 
if not of mine own will, I have a stewardship intrusted 
tome. What then is my reward? That, when I preach 
the gospel, I may make the gospel without charge, so as 
not to use to the full my right in the gospel. For 


he has done all he can, he is still an unprofitable servant: so 
he claims his reward from men, and that is, that he should be 
allowed to serve them for nothing: so he never used his rights 
in this matter. He puts his point in a paradox, the highest pay 
he can receive is to have no pay, to waive his right and serve 
men for nothing. 

16. necessity ts laid upon me] he has no real claim in the 
matter: he is a slave to Jesus Christ, cf. Gal. i. 10; Rom. i. 1, 
above vii. 22, who may work willingly or unwillingly but in any 
case must work: so he can claim no pay from his Master, he has 
nothing to pride himself on, no claim to make as before Him. 
For this connexion of glorying and pay cf. Rom. iv. 2-4 and 
Lk. xvii. 7-10; itis quite possible that this saying wasin S. Paul’s 
mind. The necessity is the obligation of his call: cf. Rom. i. 14; 
INGUS be. (Oy Se-aial, Cy 

17. of mine own will] It seems best on the whole to take 
these words as describing the attitude of the slave to his work, 
done under necessity; he may do it cheerfully and willingly ; 
in that case he gets paid: or grudgingly and unwillingly; in 
that case he still has to work out his trust. 

I have a stewardship intrusted to me) the steward is a slave, 
like others, but in a special position of trust. Cf.iv. 1f.; Lk. 
ovine ae thee 7a eetalvanl OnmmOrasHiiustcduCts WOM Iye 
Geik sh, Sg 6 (nese. ih. Abs ag “Usual, Sh, ape ADEs ol, 2}. 

18. What then 1s my vewavd?] he explains what his pay is: 
the willing servant gets his reward in his work: the unwilling 
seeks it in getting what advantages he can out of his work. 
Throughout vewavd would be better rendered pay. 

so as not to use to the full my right in the gospel} On the 
rendering, see vii. 31 n. There are two reasons for adding fo 
the full: (1) the receipt of support was only part of his right in 
the Gospel, (2) he had received support, though from others. 

419-23. In the preceding section he has established a particulas 
right and given his reason for not using it, but parenthetically 
by way of showing that he had rights which he could give up. 
Now he returns to the theme of vv. 1, 2, to show that in his use 
of all his rights, whether as Christian or as apostle, he uses the 
same law of charity: he waives each and all in the interests of 
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though I was free from all men, I brought myself under 
bondage to all, that I might gain the more. And to 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews; 
to them that are under the haw, as under the law, not 
being myself under the law, that I might gain them 
that are under the law; to them that are without law, 
as without law, not being without law to God, but 
under law to Christ, that I might gain them that are 
without law. To the weak I became weak, that I might 


the Gospel and his hearers: and so completes the statement of 
his conduct as an example to the strong. 

19. For though I was free from all men] For the idea of 
release by the Gospel from slavery to men cf. Gal. il. 4. This 
phrase by itself might be thoroughly Stoic; but the next is as 
remote as possible from the Stoic position, is pure Christian. 
I brought myself under bondage} cf. 2 Cor.iv. 5 only. This can 
hardly be independent of Lk. xxiv. 25 f. 

that I might gain] i.e. as the produce of my labours. the 
more not =the majority, but ‘more than I should have gained by 
another policy.’ Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 15, 1x. 2 (not 2 Cor. ii. 6, Phl.i. 14). 

20. Instances of his policy. 

Jew...Jews] Jews as such, not Jewish Christians. Cf. Acts 
Xvi. 3, xviii. 18, xx. 20-26; Gal. i. 4 shows that there were 
limits to these accommodations. 

to them that are under the law| not another class, but Jews 
named by their distinguishing characteristic in face of the 
Gospel, and in contrast with Heathenism, cf. Gal. iv. 4f.: it 
may include even Judaising Christians, as reckoning themselves 
as still under law; cf. Acts xx. 20f.; Gal. iv. 21: it implies 
concessions on legal observance (cf. Acts xxi. 20 f.) not a mere 
putting himself into their position and frame of mind, hence the 
necessity of the participial clause. No doubt such concessions 
involved observing Jewish customs of food, washing, etc.: perhaps 
(as Weiss) there is a reference to the circumcision of Timothy (and 
Titus, Weiss, who so interprets Gal. 11. 3). 

21. without law|=the Gentiles, cf. Acts 1. 23; Rom. ii. 12. 

not being without law to Gop, but under law to Christ] of 
Gop...of Christ would express the meaning better. For this 
paradoxical use of Jaw cf. Rom. viii. 2n., Gal. vi. 2: and 
above vii. 22 b. So far is he from being without a law of Gop, 
to dictate his conduct, that he is within the law of Christ, revealing 
Gop’s will for him. His rejection gf ‘law’ as a moral power laid 
him open to the charge of ‘lawlessness,’ of antinomian tendencies : 
cf. Rom. vi. 1 f. 

22. the weak] as above (viii. 7-13) =‘to the scrupulous.’ 
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gain the weak: I am become all things to all men, 
that I may by all means save some. And I do all things 23 
for the gospel’s sake, that I may be a joint partaker 
thereof. Know ye not that they which run in a !race 24 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? Even so run, 
that ye may attain. And every man that striveth in 25 
the games is temperate in all things. Now they do zt 
to receive a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. 

I therefore so run, as not uncertainly; so ?fight I, as 26 
not beating the air: but I *buffet my body, and bring 27 
it into bondage: lest by any means, after that I have 
preached to others, I myself should be rejected. 


1 Gr. vacecourse. 2 Gro0ow- 3 Gr. bruise. 


23. And I do all things for the gospel’s sake] i.e. to advance the 
Gospel, to gain more and more adherents to Christ. 

that I may be a joint partaker thereof] rather co-partner, cf. 
Rom. xi. 20 (n. C.G.T.), ie. that I may have others to share 
the Gospel with me. This is the regular use of the word=a 
‘partner in some object, not a partaker of. See n. on Rom. 
xll. 13 and below x. 16. The special point of the Gospel here is 
‘the propagation of the Gospel’; he wants to increase the 
number of partners in this great business. Cf. Phl. i. 5, il. 22. 

24-27. Another motive for abstention: self-discipline for 
character. This waiving of rights for the sake of others in the 
interests finally of the progress of the Gospel suggests a more 
intimate reason for similar conduct: not for the sake of others 
only, but for the sake of achieving the Christian character is this 
policy desirable. 

24. so vun...| ‘run to win’: the point is not the competition 
but the need of training and effort, if any worthy end is to be 
gained. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 5. The comparison with the athlete was 
a commonplace of moral philosophy: see Wetst. so refers not 
only to the effort made in the race itself, but to the preparation 
for it: as lawfully 2 Tim. l.c. 

25. its temperate) ‘exercises self-control in every matter.’ 
“A technical term for the training of the athlete,’ Weis 


on Mk xv. 17 and Hort on James i. 12. 
26. as not uncertainly] i.e. ‘as a man does w one a definite 

aim,’ cf. Phl. tii. 14. The concentration of eff 

view is the thought that comes to the front 
27. buffet} Gr. bruise mg. The word occur ly 2p 5.2 > yy’ 
vejected| i.e. in the final judgment. The t eht“be 1 & 


« 
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10 For I would not, brethren, have you ignorant, how 
that our fathers were all under the cloud, and all passed 
2through the sea; and were all baptized tunto Moses 


1 Gr. into. 


Cu. X. 1-18. This section is in close connexion with ix. 24-27: 
the necessity of self-discipline and rigorous training for achieving 
and maintaining the Christian character, the certainty that 
without this Christians may be rejected, in spite of their high 
calling and great privileges, is illustrated now by the case of 
the Israelites, who failed in analogous circumstances. (1) Israel 
had its own redemption, baptism, and sustenance: yet they 
failed to please Gop, and perished before reaching the promised 
land, because they yielded to the temptations of the surroundings 
in which they found themselves: Christians must take care lest 
they yield in like manner: (12) such care is both needed and 
will be rewarded, because Gop can be trusted to give power to 
those who rely not on themselves but on Him. 

1. For] takes up the thought of ix. 27 b: the danger, illus- 
trated by S. Paul’s own action, is common to Christians and 
exemplified by the history of Israel. J would not...ignovant] cf. 
Xi. xs Romanid 13) su 2575 ag Cora. Se a Thess: tv. 23 tee 
phrase always includes the appealing brethren; and introduces 
with emphasis some matter which bears directly upon the 
situation under discussion: ignorant here almost =‘forget,’ cf. 
Rom. xi. 25. 

our fathers] for this description of the ancient Israel in relation 
to Gentile Christians cf. Rom. iv. 11 ff. There is no exact ||: 
Rom. xi. 28, xv. 8 are different. It is possible that by our here 
S. Paul and his race are meant: but that is strained. It is 
better to see in the use an instance of the continuity of the old 
and new Israel, such as is implied, indeed, in the whole passage. 
Heinr. cft 1 Clem. iv. 8 ‘our father Jacob.’ 

all...all...all} whatever the ultimate issue in the several 
cases. 

under the cloud...through the sea] the cloud appeared at the 
very beginning of the wanderings, and protected them during 
the passage of the sea, cf. Ex. xiii. 21, xiv. 20. The cloud marked 
the presence of Gop, the passage through the sea the complete- 
ness of their redemption. 

2. and were all baptized unto Mosés| the deliverance from the 
Egyptians and escape from Egypt is taken as typical of Christian 
baptism, and the phraseology of the latter (baptized unto Christ 
Rom. vi. 3, Gal. 1i. 27) is applied to the experience of Israel. 
Moses was the instrument of their deliverance and the leader 
in the escape; and so far is a type of Christ; but the language 
cannot be pressed to imply such a union between Moses and the 
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in the cloud and in the sea; and did all eat the same 3 
spiritual meat; and did all drink the same spiritual 4 
drink: for they drank of a spiritual rock that followed 


Israelites as is involved by the phrase when used of Christian 
baptism. The phrase, in fact, in the latter case gets its full 
meaning, not from itself but from its connexion with the ideas 
involved in the various uses of 7m Christ. Cf. Heb. iii. 16, and 
for a similar comparison cf. Acts vii. 35 f., Heb. iii. 2. 

3. spivitual meat...dvink] The reference is to the manna 
(Ex. xvi. 4, 16f.) and to the water from the rock (Ex. xvii. 6; 
Num. xx. 7f.): spzvitual represents the from heaven and which 
the Lord gave of Ex. xvi. 4, 15, cf. Joh: vi. 32; Deut, vill. 3. 
Cf. also Ps. Ixxyii. (Ixxviii.) 24, 25. It is possible that here, 
too, language used of the Christian Sacrament is directly trans- 
ferred to Israel’s experience in a less comprehensive sense: but 
the word spiritual is not actually used of the food received in the 
Eucharist in the N.T. 

4. for they drank of a spiritual rock] ‘for, when they drank 
the water, they were drinking (imperf.) water from a spiritual 
rock following (them).’ The clause explains the adj. spivztual as 
applied to drink. 

No such explanation is given of spivitwal meat because the 
reason for the epithet in that case 1s obvious—it was ‘bread 
from heaven’: but the water came from the smitten rock: and 
the use of the adjective has to be justified. The justification 
consists in the assertion that the source of the water was in 
reality the Christ, the Messiah; they were drinking water which 
came ultimately from a spiritual rock, manifest to their senses 
through the material rock that was smitten. The language is 
the more natural because of the frequent use of the term Rock 
TmyOnl stom) chova lim Ps eeaviliye 2.931); IDENT xx xi E she lcals 
xxx. 29; Hab.i. 4, though apparently never with this particular 
reference). Then the word followed is used of this spiritual 
rock, because the Christ was present with His people throughout 
their wanderings (cf. Isa. lxiil. 9 f., 1 Pet. i. 11, see Hort). The 
whole of the language thus springs naturally from the interpreta- 
tion which S. Paul is putting on the manna and the water, as 
gifts of Gop to Israel in the wilderness, analogous to the gifts 
which Christians receive for their support in their journey 
through this life. There is a remarkable Rabbinic legend that 
the well of water accompanied the Israelites on their wanderings, 
cf. Wetst. ad loc. ‘Targum ad Num. xxi. 18 adscendit (puteus) 
cum illis in montes excelsos et ex montibus excelsis descendit 
cum illis in colles (? valles) ; circumdabat universa castra Israelis, 
et portabat (potabat) eos, unumquemque in porta tabernaculi 
sui.’ Itis possible that S. Paul may have had this legend in mind ; 
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5 them: and the rock was Christ. Howbeit with most 
of them God was not well pleased: for they were over- 
6 thrown in the wilderness. Now !these things were our 
examples, to the intent we Should not lust after evil 


1 Or, in these things they became figures of us 


but if so, he discards it in its materialistic form: and it is not 
necessary for the explanation of his language. 

N. that S. Paul here ascribes to the Christ the same function 
as the mediator of Gonp’s gifts to Israel, as in Wisdom x. is 
ascribed to wisdom, and in Philo to the word: and this involves 
the pre-existence of Christ, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9; Gal. iv. 4; Rom. 
vill. 3; Phi. i..5, 6 (qu. Plummer), ef. also-r Pet. 1; ro. 

If we compare Joh. iv. tof., vi. 31 f. it must be regarded as 
possible that the analogy here indicated is derived from the 
Lord’s own teaching. So Justin (ITvyph. 114) speaks of dying 
for the name ‘of the fair rock both supplying living water to the 
hearts of men and giving them to drink who wish to drink the 
water of life’ (qu. Plummer ad /oc.), where he not only ‘appears 
to have this passage in mind’ but also to connect it with Joh. iv. 
le. Ci Kennedy, op. ect. pp. 236, 267- 

and the rock was Christ] i.e. but this spiritual rock (from 
which the water really came) was the Christ. This is certainly 
not an allegorical interpretation (that would require 7s, cf. Gal. 
iv. 24), but an assertion that the material water which saved 
Israel from drought was the gift of the Christ, even as the manna 
was given by the Lord. There is no suggestion that either 
manna or water had other than natural effects. The whole point 
is their being miraculous gifts of Gop, as the rescue itself was. 
Then the following verses mark the failure of the proper results 
of this favour, owing to the perversity of Israel. We cannot 
argue from the passage as to the nature of the Christian sacra- 
ments, beyond the strict analogy—namely, that they imply real 
gifts from Gop through Christ. Nor, again, can we argue (as 
Lietzm.) that S. Paul regarded the manna and water as real 
sacraments. The point of comparison is simply that they were 
gifts of Gop through Christ. 

5. with most of them] in contrast with the repeated all: but for 
all that the majority proved not to be pleasing to Gop, by the 
fact that they failed to reach the Sepia 3 land. Cf. Num. 
xiv. 16. 

6. The application of the analogy : in spite of these great 
favours and gifts from Gop Israel failed under temptation ; 
Christians must see to it that they do not fail in like manner: 
there is need of vigorous self-discipline. 
were our examples| cf. v. 11, ‘came to pass as examples for 


, 


us’: not ‘types of us’: ‘example’ is the commonest meaning 
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things, as they also lusted. Neither be ye idolaters, 7 
as were some of them; as it is written, The people sat 
down to eat and drink, and rose up to play. Neither 8 
let us commit fornication, as some of them committed, 
and fell in one day three and twenty thousand. Neither 9 
let us tempt the 1Lord, as some of them tempted, and 
perished by the serpents. Neither murmur ye, as some 10 
of them murmured, and perished by the destroyer. 
Now these things happened unto them ?by way of 11 
example; and they were written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the ages are come. Wherefore 12 


1 Some ancient authorities read Christ. 
2 Gr. by way of figure. 


of ‘tupos’ in S. Paul; only once=type (Rom. v. 14). Just] 
Num. xi. 4. 

1. Lhepeople...| Ex.xxxu. 6. 

8. The occurrence denounced in ch. v. showed the necessity 
for this warning: n. S. Paul softens the warning by including 
himself. 

C Git, Ire sept A, Y/5 Jes Iberqiany, ((brorqysnbls)) iis}, 

Neither let us tempt the Lord| Some ancient authorities read 
Christ (mg.). Nestle (p. 152) argues that Christ was the only reading 
known to Origen, and refers to Zahn as maintaining this reading 
to be correct. Heinr. prefers it on internal grounds. But if 
Christ is read, we cannot conclude that S. Paul meant to speak 
of the Israelites as ‘tempting Christ’; the second clause has no 
object expressed and it would be easy to supply Lord or Gop 
from the general context of the reference. Even in view of v. 14 
it would not be natural to speak of the Israelites tempting Christ. 

10. Cf. Num. xvi. 41f. There the murmuring is against 
Moses’ exercise of authority in the case of Korah: and there 
may be a hint at discontent with S. Paul’s action in asserting his 
authority; cf. iv. 18f. by the destvoyer] the destroying (angel), 
cf. Ex. xii. 23; Wisdom xviii. 25. 

11. by way of example] as v.6. There is no reason to give 
the word here the meaning ‘allegorically’ (as Lietzm. does). 

the ends of the ages) cf. Heb. ix. 26; Mt. xili. 39, 40, 49; 
Cha Sinachmexliiiy a 7aue Mite xxtVv193) ocx Vill. 200(Sings) ae xcept in 
ascriptions (Mt. vi. 13; Rev. i. 6 et passim) and in reference 
to the kingdom (Lk. i. 33; Rev. xv. 3) the plur. ages is 
used only in S. Paul and Heb., here and ii. 7, Eph. ii. 7, iii. 9, 
I1, 21; Col. i, 26, and Rev. xiv. 11. The only near parallel to 
this passage is Heb. ix. 26: ‘the whole discipline and growth of 
creation in time is made up of manifold periods of discipline, 
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let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. 
13 There hath no temptation taken you but such as man 
can bear: but God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that yé are able; but will with 


each having its proper unity and completeness.’ Westc. ad loc. 
The ends of all these ages have been fully reached in our time 
and for us: and it is our business to reap the fruit of their 
discipline and experience. Whether S. Paul is thinking only of 
the successive periods of Gop’s dealing with mankind, as recorded 
in O.T., or whether he is embracing in his view the parallel 
dispensations in Israel and the various nations of the world, 
it is difficult to say. But there is nothing in the context which 
points beyond the O.T. = ave come] lit. ‘have arrived,’ a remark- 
able use, implying that the aims and tendencies of the ages have 
come to their full end and conclusion in the present age. 

12,13 sum up the particular warnings of the preceding verses. 

12. him that thinketh he standeth] =the wise man, the ‘strong’ 
Christian. take heed lest he fall] || lest I be rejected ix. 27: he 
brings his argument to a point. 

18. no temptation] ‘No trial has overtaken you but what is 
common to man.’ ‘Trial’ rather than ‘temptation,’ cf. Gal. iv. 
14; 1 Tim. vi. 9 (only in S. Paul). What is the particular 
reference? The context points to the general ‘trial,’ due to the 
inevitable breach between the new life in and of the Christian 
society and the old heathen life, with its consequences both of 
personal difficulties and social estrangement. The ‘strong’ were 
meeting this trial by a dangerous acquiescence in old practices 
as morally indifferent. S. Paul’s argument here is against such 
acquiescence, and for a more difficult and courageous attitude. 
The necessity of taking up this attitude is the trial: the courage 
required is not more than is naturally (as the above instances 
show) asked of men, but in all such common trials, men can 
rely upon Gop to help. such as man can bear] not an improve- 
ment on common to man A.V., cf. Gal. iii. 15: not=within the 
power of man unaided to meet, but such as must and do come 
to men, because of their very nature and conditions: the next 
clause indicates the power available for meeting trial. The 
stress is on the weakness of human nature. Cf. Rom. iii. 5 n. 

but Gop is faithful] ‘but,’ i.e. though human nature itself 
exposes you to such trials, Gop can be trusted to help you to 
meet them. faithful=‘to be trusted,’ cf. i. 9; 1 Thess. v. 24; 
Oe DHESS. dilies) 3222 ini ale eae Pet. iv. 19g. There is a slight 
stress on you=you Christians in your present circumstances : 
so above that ye ave able =beyond the power which is yours as 
Christians. but will...) ‘but will bring about, together with the 
trial, the issue of the trial also, in your ability to endure.’ Both 
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the temptation make also the way of escape, that ye 
may be able to endure it. 

Wherefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry. I speak 
as to wise men; judge ye what I say. The cup of 


blessing which we bless, is it not a !communion of the 
1 Or, participation in 

the trial, as incident to human nature, and the issue, consisting 

in the power given, come from Gop. the issue rather than way of 

escape, here and Heb. xiii. 7 only, =‘outcome.’ that ye may. be 

able] better tr.=‘of being able...,’ the gen. of definition. 

14. This concludes the argument from the danger to the 
individual: ‘wherefore, because of these dangers, flee from this 
idolatry,’ =a definite instruction to shun idol feasts. 

my beloved] cf. iv. 14, xv. 58; 2 Cor. vii. 1. This form of 
address occurs only in these two epistles and Phl. ii. 12, iv. 1: 
cf. Rom. xii. 19. It is a peculiarly moving appeal, where he is 
pressing his advice upon his converts. 

flee) the trust in Gop, which is confident that He gives strength 
to endure trial, does not justify the challenging of trials and 
temptations. Cf. vi. 18. idolatry] i.e. the form of idolatry here 
under consideration, attendance at idol feasts. 

15-22. He passes to a further consideration, that of con- 
sistency. It is not consistent for a Christian who is a guest at 
the table of the Lord, with all that that implies of fellowship 
with the Lord and with the brethren, to be a guest at the table 
of demons, which at any rate in the intention of the heathen 
guests involves fellowship with demons. 

15. I speak as to wise men] ‘I appeal to your intelligence,’ 
common sense: in iv. 10, 2 Cor. xi. 19 there is a touch of sarcasm 
in the word ; and in Rom. xi. 25, xiii. 16 there is a plain hint of 
danger in the quality. But here it is used simply of practical 
wisdom and good sense. Cf. Mt. vii. 24, xxv. 2f.; Lk. xii. 42. 

16. The cup of blessing] this was the name given to the third 
cup in the Jewish Passover meal:=the cup of our blessing, Le. 
which we bless. which we bless is then pleonastic, except so far 
as it emphasises the reference to the Eucharist and stands for 
our which in itself would have been ambiguous. 

a communion] a participation im mg., see on i. 9: the cup 
is, constitutes, a partnership or fellowship (for those who partake), 
and it does so because it involves that each partakes of the one 
object, the Blood of the Christ. That constitutes them partners, 
fellows, with each other, is the basis of a fellowship. The argu- 
ment requires that this should be understood as a fellowship 
with Christ as well as a fellowship with each other; it is that 
which makes joining in idol feasts an inconsistency. In these 
verses 15-18 S. Paul is establishing the reality of the Christian 
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blood of Christ? The 4bread which we break, is it not 
a *communion of the body of Christ? *seeing that we, 
who are many, are one bread, one body: for we all 


1 Or, loaf 2 Or, participation tn 
8 Or, seeing that there ts one bread, we, who ave many, are one body 


fellowship and its basis: in 19-21 he shows how this makes any 
participation in idol feasts a gross inconsistency. 

In the word rendered communion the stress is always on the 
common relation between persons; the word for partaking or 
participating in is different. The distinction comes out very 
clearly in Heb. ii. 14 (see Westcott’s note): cf. also vv. 17, 21 0.; 
2 Cor. vi. 14 f., where the conclusion as to practice is drawn. 

the blood of Christ] as received by all in the Holy Eucharist, 
is the basis of a fellowship. See further on xi. 27-30: Rom. iii. 
25n. The Blood is the means not only of the propitiatory but 
of the communicated life, and that life is in Christ, is a fellowship 
with Christ in the most real and intimate sense. 

The bread which we break] or loaf mg. It is not actually 
the cup or the loaf, but the partaking of one cup and one loaf, 
which constitutes a fellowship. The whole expression is highly 
condensed. ‘The breaking of the bread’ is the earliest description 
of the Holy Eucharist, Acts 11. 42, xx. 7, 11. Cf Mk xiv. 22 |[s. 

the body of Christ|}—not the flesh. So-xi. 24, 27. As in the 
case of the Blood, the thought is not only of the Body which 
died upon the Cross but of the Body which was raised to a new 
life that it might be the organ through which the life of the 
Risen Lord might be communicated to His people, making them 
His members. Here again primarily the thought is of fellowship 
with Christ; but this is immediately expanded in the next verse 
to include explicitly fellowship with each other. 

17. The second clause (for we all etc.) favours taking the 
first words as two clauses =‘ because there is one loaf of bread, 
we, who are many, are one body.’ So mg. This leaves the 
whole sentence asyndetic, not explicitly connected with the 
preceding, and that points to its being an explanation, or answer 
to the question, =‘yes, for we are one body because the loaf 
which we partake is one.’ The argument is drawn from the 
single loaf being broken for all to partake; that symbolises the 
unity of all: and, the loaf representing the Body of Christ, the 
unity is a unity of body, i.¢. in the Body of Christ: cf. xii. 13, 27. 

who ave many] it is a unity which includes diversity; the 
manifoldness is not destroyed but united in a living organism, 
cf. x. 27; not ‘though we areymany.’ one body] As the 
whole argument of the passage enforces the fact of fellowship 
with Christ, we must take this phrase, not merely as describing 
their unity with each other, but their union with Christ : =‘one 
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partake lof the one *bread. Behold Israel after the 18 


flesh: have not they which eat the sacrifices communion 
with the altar? What say I then? that a thing sacrificed 
to idols is anything, or that an idol is anything? 


1 Gr. from. 2 Or, loaf : 
body’ sc. of Christ (cf. Rom. xii. 5). It seems to be implied that 
the practice was to communicate all from one loaf: and this 
would be a natural result of following the Lord’s action in the 
Last Supper. 

partake of (from mg.) the one bread] =‘take a share from the 
one loaf’: the construction is unique and must be distinguished 
from that of the simple genitive; it again marks the unity in 
the manifold, ‘we each have our own part, but it is from the one 
loaf’: the loaf is broken but the bread is the same. The manifold 
is united and remains one in the Body of Christ: that is the 
basis of the Christian fellowship. 

18-22. A further point: an analogy between the O.T, 
dispensation and heathen feasts is adduced to bring out their 
full significance. The historic Israel was a ‘fellowship,’ and 
their fellowship was with the altar, seeing that they partook of 
the sacrifices offered upon the altar. The point is that the 
partaking of food is a basis of fellowship, the kind of fellowship 
being determined by the acknowledged character of the food: 
food offered on the altar established a fellowship with that altar 
in Israel’s case: so food offered on a heathen altar establishes 
fellowship with that altar whatever its significance. This 
significance may in reality be nil (19), but it is not so for those 
who sacrifice; for them it involves (20) the recognition of idols 
(demons), and fellowship with their altar involves fellowship 
with demons: the inconsistency of Christians who act as recog- 
nising such fellowship is obvious, and is directly stated in v. 21. 

18. Isvael after the flesh| there is no exact parallel to this phrase ; 
but S. Paul distinguished between the spiritual Israel (now the 
Christian Church) and the Israel by human descent, cf. Rom. ii. 
ZomixaOmonGaly dvs 2O,nvl lO: have...communion with] here 
again, not partakers in, but partners with. the sacrifices] =the 
food offered on the altar, and partly consumed by the fire of the 
altar, partly bythe priests. ‘he altay| S. Pauluses this word, rather 
than Gop, partly because the immediate effect was to establish 
a connexion with the altar, and with Gop only through the altar, 
partly to bring out clearly the analogy with the heathen feast : 
up to this point the analogy is strict: when it is carried past 
the altar to the god of the altar, it may be avoided by denying 
the reality of the heathen deities: and that evasion is met in 
v. 20. 

19. that an idol is anything...| not that there is any real 
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But J say, that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to !devils, and not to God: and I would 
not that ye should have communion with +devils. Ve 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of 4 devils: 

ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord, and of the 
tableof devils. Or do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? 
are we stronger than he? 


1 Gr. demons. 


distinction in the meat offered to idols in itself, or that an idol 
has in itself any reality: the difference lies in the beliefs of the. 
worshippers and the recognition implied in the act of joining 
in such worship. Comparing viii. 4 this is as much as to say, 
‘am I going back on the admission that an idol is nothing?’ 

20. ButI say] as if a negative statement had preceded. 

to devils} Deut. xxxii. 17, of the apostasy of Israel in the 
wilderness. N. the identification of idol with demon, cf. Deut. 
xxxll. 17; Ps. xcv. 5 al. should have communion] as you do if . 
the intention of the idol feast is considered. 

21. To enforce the conclusion just indicated, a different turn 
is given to the expression. The Lord is the host in the Christian 
feast, as are the devils in the heathen. Cf. Kennedy, dp. cit., 
p. 259. the table of the Lord] Mal.i. 7, 12, cf. Isa. xv. 11. The 
description of the altar as a table carries on the thought of the 
Lord as the host. The idea is familiar in O.T., whether we are to 
assume a reference to the heathen language about ‘the table of 
Serapis’ or not. 

22. do we provoke] Deut. xxxil. 21 in a like connexion. 

ave we stvongey] a clear reference to ‘the strong,’ with tre- 
mendous irony. There can be no parley between the Lord and 
devils, yet we are to be strong enough to dally with them. 

With these indignant questions S. Paul concludes what he has 
to say about the first and most important part of the present 
subject: it is utterly inconsistent with Christian profession and 
practice to take any part in sacrificial feasts in heathen temples. 
It is to be noticed that he reaches this conclusion without direct 
warning or approach: throughout ch. ix. he argues on the general 
ground of what is expedient in the use of lawful liberty: in x. 
I-13 he enforces self-restraint by the example of Israel and their 
failure owing to the lack of such restraint. Then in 14-23 he 
gets to close grips with the matter, and by the plain statement of 
what is involved in the Christian feast, he shows the impossibility 
of reconciling attendance at it with attendance at the parallel 
heathen feasts. This would seem to leave no room for the 
argument from mere expediency which has been dealt with at 
such length. But the next verses show that that argument is 
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All things are lawful; but all things are not expedient. 23 
All things are lawful; but all things ltedify not. Let 24 
no man seek his own, but each his neighbour’s good. 
Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking no 25 
question for conscience sake; for the earth is the Lord’s, 26 
and the fulness thereof. If one of them that believe 27 


1 Gr. build not up. 


not forgotten: two principles are laid down which summarise 
earlier stages of the argument: and then, vv. 25-30, advice is 
given on certain cases of practice, when the rule of expediency 
definitely comes in. 

23, 24. The freedom of the Christian, as has been shown by 
S. Paul’s own practice, is limited in things indifferent by con- 
siderations of his own interest, and the interest of his neighbour. 

28. <All things ave lawful; but all things ave not expedient] 
i.e. to the persons themselves, who possess the freedom: this 
was the point déveloped in ix. 24-x. 13. 

all things edify not] ‘not all things help,’ i.e. others in their 
Christian effort: this introduces the law of charity. 

24. The aim must be not one’s own advantage, whether real 
or fancied, but one’s neighbour’s. This summarises the argument 
of viii. 7-1x. 23. 

25-30. Advice on a practical question which arises: what 
is to be done when a Christian has to buy food for his own 
consumption or is invited to dine with a non-Christian? The 
difficulty is that any meat sold in the market might have been 
offered to idols: in fact the mere act of slaying a beast for food 
was performed with a certain ritual. Cf. Lietzm. pp. 124, 1265 
Wetst. on 28. We are here no longer dealing with sacrificial 
meals, but with the use of meat in general, and ordinary social 
entertainment. 

25. An interesting plan of a forum in Pompeii given by 
. Lietzm. shows the slaughter-house and meat-shop placed next 
to the Chapel of Caesar, marking the close connexion between 
the sacrifice and the meat-market. There must have been 
considerable difficulty in finding out what meat offered for sale 
was part of a sacrificed victim and what was not. 

for conscience sake| ‘to satisfy your conscience’ or feelings. 
Scruples should not be fostered. A great extension of the range 
of freedom, considering the Jewish scrupulosity in such matters. 

26. Ps. xxiv. (xxiil.) 1. Wetst. quotes from the Talmud a 
passage in which the verse appears as a grace before meat: and 
Lietzm. suggests that it may have been so used by Christians 
Ab Conti ecLt INOM),) X1VelOMs) SO1vs BO. 

27. This clearly refers to an invitation to a dinner held-at 
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not biddeth you to a feast, and ye are disposed to go; 
whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no question 
28 for conscience sake. But if any man say unto you, 
This hath been offered in sacrifice, eat not, for his sake 
29 that shewed it, and for conscience sake: conscience, 
I say, not thine own, but the other’s; for why is my 
30 liberty judged by another conscience? If I by grace 
partake, why am I evil spoken of for that for which 
31 | give thanks? Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, 
32 or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give 
no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, or to Greeks, 


1 Or, If I partake with thankfulness 


the host’s house, not to one held in a temple, which could not 
avoid coming under the condemnation already uttered (21-23). 
The same rule applies here as in the case of meat bought in the 
market. Cf, Lk. x. 8. 

28. Butif any man say] possibly the host, by way of challenge : 
but more probably one of the weak brethren. In this case the 
law of charity comes in. And this is confirmed by the following 
explanation. offered in sacrifice] a different word from that 
used above, possibly chosen out of politeness to the heathen host. 

29. for why...) It is the conscience or feelings of the man 
who offered the information that is the reason for abstention, 
not the man’s own conscience or feeling, for that is free, and 
cannot in itself be affected by any other feelings: the fact that 
another man feels it to be wrong does not make it wrong (is 
judged) for him. S. Paul represents the ‘strong’ Christian as 
speaking in his own person in this and the next verse. 

30. by grace} cf. Col. i. 16, iv. 6. with thankfulness mg.: but 
S. Paul’s use is against this interpretation; and ‘by grace’ 
makes gxcellent sense, as the freedom of the strong is the result 
of the grace of Gop. why am I evil spoken of ?| The inde- - 
pendence of the strong is maintained, salva fratris conscientid. 

3i-xi. 1. A brief summary of Christian conditions of practice : 
the glory of Gop is the aim: the way to that is by the utmost 
considerateness towards men of all conditions, and for their 
interests, and the imitation of Christ. 

31. whatsoever ye do) covers all praetical action. 

to the glory of Gop) cf. Rom. xv. 7; Phi. i. 11,1. 11. Gop is 
glorified when Christians so act as truly to reveal His character 
and will for man. This they do, when their action is based upon 
consideration for others, i.e. upon love: and the best way to do 
this is to follow the example of Christ. Cf. Eph. iv. 32 f. 

482. etther to Jews...) the comprehensiveness of whatsoever 
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or to the church of God: even as I also please all men 33 
in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit 
of the many, that they may be saved. Be ye imitators 11 
of me, even as I also am of Christ. . 

Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things, 2 


ye do in v. 31 widens the scope for considerateness, to include all 
with whom the Christian might come in contact in any relation 
Omlife sy chix. 2oc0 1 Pet. ii, 17: 

the church of Gop] the use of the word which describes the 
whole society marks more strongly than brethven would have 
done the paramount claim of the social duty; also in its com- 
prebensiveness it matches Jews and Greeks. The full phrase 
emphasises the appeal. Itis not clear whether the phrase, being in 
the singular, denotes only the Church in Corinth (as ini. 2, vi. 4, 
xi. 22, xiv. 5f.), or has its widest significance, of the whole 
Church of Gop (as in xii. 28 (?), xv. 9(?), Rom. xvi. 23(?)), 
which it has commonly in Eph., Col. On the whole, the wide 
range of the context points to the latter meaning: and we must 
note it as an occurrence of this wide meaning before Eph., Col. 
Hort, Eccles. p. 117 (8). See Batiffol, Prim. Cath. (E.T.), p. 74, 
where he notes, after Harnack, how early Christians became 
conscious of being a tevtium genus. 

33. even as I...] see ix. 20-24. 


Gx. XI. 1. imitaiors| Ci. iv. 16; 1 Thess. 1. 6; 2 Thess. iii. 7, 9; 
Heb. vi. 12, xiii. 7. as I...of Christ] cf. and of the Lord, 1 Thess. 
i. 6: the thought is expanded in Eph. iv. 32 f. and 1 Pet. iv. 1. 
N. Weiss’ remark, ‘it is a very important trait, that Paul feels 
himself to be an imitator of Christ in his practical conduct. He 
could not say and be this, unless he had a living concrete picture 
of the ethical personality of Jesus.’ 


(c) xi. 2-xiv.40. Matters arising out of the Christian assemblies, 


treated in three main divisions: xi. 2-16 women’s dress; 17-34 
the Eucharist; xii. I1—xiv. 40 the character, conditions, and use 
of spiritual gifts. 

2-16. The question of women’s dress. 

2. In passing to the next subject S. Paul acknowledges in 
this matter the loyalty of the Cormthians to the instructions he 
had communicated to them. The turn of phrase indicates that 
he still has his eye on the Corinthian letter, and that this question 
about women’s dress had been raised by it. While as a whole 
they were loyal to his instructions, they had doubts about their 
meaning in detail, or at least difficulties in enforcing them. 
The strong expression of approval, after the criticism of their 
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and hold fast the traditions, even as I delivered them 
3 to you. But I would have you know, that the head of 
every man is Christ; and the head of the woman is 
4 the man; and the head of Christ is God. Every man 


conduct in the preceding section, leads Weiss to conjecture that 
this section belonged originally to S. Paul’s first letter. But this 
is to miss the reference to the Corinthian letter. The expression 
of praise no doubt acknowledges some statement in the letter 
which recited S. Paul’s instructions and expressed a desire to 
carry them out, while stating some difficulties: S. Paul is eager 
to acknowledge fully their loyalty in this matter, before dealing 
with these difficulties. It would seem that there were some at 
Corinth who advocated greater freedom for women in these 
~_ matters and an assimilation of their practice to that of men. 

hold fast the traditions} the article with tyvaditions shows that 
these were not S. Paul’s own rules merely, but that they were 
current in the Churches, cf. v. 16. The word is used of Christian 
instruction and rules only here and 2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 6; the 
verb. 23, xv: 3; Rom. vi. 17; Lk.i.2; Acts vi. 14: of Jewish 
instruction in Evv. (Mt. xv. 2f.; Mk. vi. 3f. only). The word 
in S. Paui’s use seems to cover both doctrinal instruction (2 Thess. 
ii. 15) and ethical (7b. iii. 6): here it refers simply to rules for 
conduct in the congregation. 

3. ButI would have you know] implying that it is a new reason 
for the established practice. 

the head of every man ts Christ] head metaph. only in S. Paul, 
except in quotations of Ps. cxvilil. 22 (Mt. xxi. 42; Lk. xx. 17; 
Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 7), and only here and Eph., Col. The 
context decides that the metaphor here brings out the idea of 
authority, supremacy, not as in Eph., Col. the source of life as 
well: only here is this metaphor used for the relation to the 
individual as such: and the point is that while the Christian 
man has no superior but Christ Himself, the Christian woman has 
the man as her superior. 

and the head of the woman ts the man] There is no definite 
article to head or to woman and its absence ought to be marked 
in tr. Christ is the head of the woman as well as of the man, 
but in a lower sense woman has the man for head; she is ‘in 
subjection’ (cfr Tim. maar; Coll ims*r8= 1 Pet int 1), im the 
order of nature and of the Church. + 

and the head of Christ ts Gop] again head is without an article. 
It is not clear why this clause is added, i.e. what the relation of 
the Christ to Gop has to do with the question. Possibly as 
enforcing an example of humble acceptance of the subordinate 
position? Hardly by way of completing the enumeration of the 
steps of subordination, because this clause would thus take us 
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praying or prophesying, having his head covered, 
dishonoureth his head. But every woman praying or 5 
prophesying with her head unveiled dishonoureth her 
head: for it is one and the same thing as if she were 
shaven. For if a woman is not veiled, let her also be 6 
shorn: but if it is a shame to a woman to be shorn or 
shaven, let her be veiled. For a man indeed ought 7 
not to have his head veiled, forasmuch as he is the 


beyond the immediate question to the wider consideration of the 
place of the Church in the order of redemption as in xv. 28, 
where it is to be observed the Son is used. For Christ as an 
example of obedience cf. Heb. v. 8; Rom. xy. 3; Phl. ii. 8; 
cf. also above lil. 23. For this ‘subordination’ see on xv. 28. 
N. head again without the article suggests that this is only one 
aspect of the relation between Christ and Gop. 

4. praying ov prophesying| the last word shows that the 
whole question is a matter of behaviour in the assembly. 

dishonoureth his head] either lit. as confessing thereby a superior 
in presence: or, with reference to preceding, =does shame to 
Christ, by seeming to acknowledge a superior among men other 
than Christ. N. the remarkable fact that the practice here 
enjoined is neither Jewish, which required men to be veiled in 
prayer, nor Greek, which required both men and women to be 
unveiled, but peculiar to Christians. 

5. This shows that it was the custom at Corinth for women 
to take active part in the assembly: here S. Paul definitely 
alludes to the custom without comment: in xiv. 34 he forbids 
it, as a custom peculiar to Corinth, 7b. 36. Seen. ad loc. 

dishonoureth her head) again ambiguous; either ‘shames her 
(own) head’ or ‘shames him who is her head,’ by seeming to 
repudiate any superiority. 

for it is one and the same thing] shaving the hair was for a 
woman the sign either of mourning or shamelessness. The point 
is that she discards her womanly character, as much as she would 
do by getting rid of her natural covering. See Plummer, 

6. ifitis a shame] as it admittedly is. 

7. In v. 3 the Christian reason was given for the practice 
advocated: vv. 5 and 6 have indicated wider considerations : 
and here the matter is carried further to general considerations 
based upon human nature as created and the relation between 
man and woman, as suggested in Gen. i. 26, 27, v. 1. The 
multiplication of reasons hints at the difficulty S. Paul felt in 
dealing with the matter. f y 

he is the image and glory of Gop| the immediate note of the 
‘likeness’ in Gen. is authority over the rest of creation (though 
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image and glory of God: but the woman is the glory 
8 of the man. For the man is not of the woman; but 
9 the woman of the man: for peither was the man created 
10 for the woman; but the woman for the man: for this 
cause ought the woman to thave a sign of authority 


1 Or, have authority over 


in Gen., Ji.cc., no distinction is drawn between the sexes in this 
respect). And it is this aspect which is employed here: man 
has a derivative supremacy which constitutes his hkeness to 
Gop, and that should be marked by the unveiled head. glory 
is not used in Gen. in this connexion: and must therefore be 
taken as S. Paul’s interpretation of zmage: man’s likeness in 
supremacy to Gop is a revelation of Gop’s supremacy: in it 
Gop’s supremacy is made clear to men. 

but the woman...| the actual phrase does not seem to be 
suggested by anything in the relevant passages of Gen., and must 
be taken simply as the outcome of the present argument: but 
no doubt it corresponds to what we may call the secondary 
character of the creation of woman, made out of the primal 
man. She is the glory of the man as derived from him and in 
a sense representing and revealing his nature; and as such is 
subordinate. 

8. This subordinate relation is explained by reference to 
Gen. vil 22, 23. 

10. for this cause] ‘because she is in this subordinate relation, 
because the aim of her being in the first instance centres upon the 
man, her husband’: sums up vv. 7-9. 

to have a sign of authority on her head| have authority over mg., 
i.e. covering, 1n sign that she is under the authority of her husband. 
A.V. with the marginal explanation and R.V. text take the word 
power or authority as said instead of vez/, to bring out the meaning 
of the veiling. So Photius, and most commentators. But it isa 

. very strained, if possible, rendering. R.V. mg. gives the natural 
rendering =‘ to keep her head under control,’ i.e. by veilingit. In 
this case, the authority is primarily the woman’s own, exercised 
over her head by veiling it; but in so exercising it, she acknow- 
ledges the authority of her husband: she veils herself to all but 
her husband; so Pott (ap. Heinr.) ‘Mulierem oportet servare 
jus s. potestatem in caput suum, sc."eo quod illud velo obtegat.’ 
This is not against the context (Heinr.): as the object of the 
woman’s action is the acknowledgment of her relation to her 
husband; and it is in agreement with the regular usage of the 
phrase, cf. Rev. xiv. 18, xx. 6, and analogous constructions 
(Mt. x.1; Rom. ix. 21; 1 Cor. vii. 37 al.), cf. Plummer’s sugges- 
tion, p. 232. The veil in this case marks not the authority of the 
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on her head, because of the angels. Howbeit neither 11 
is the woman without the man, nor the man without 


husband over the wife, but the wife’s willing acknowledgment 
of her relation to her husband, and this is a quite natural 
meaning. 

because of the angels} The simplest explanation of this phrase 
is to regard it as referring to the angels present in Christian 
worship, and concerned with the ascent of prayers to the Throne : 
ci. Vobit <i 12, Key. mi. 3 ft. (Swete), and Enoch ix, ro 
(Charles’n. ‘The intercession of-angels...was evidently a popular 
doctrine’). Cf. 1 Tim. v. 21 (the angels present at an assembly 
for judgment) and, indirectly, Heb. 1. 14, and, for a perversion of 
the thought, Col. u. 18. The presence of angels is an additional 
incentive to orderly and seemly bearing. 

Others take it of evil angels present, from whom the woman 
might be in danger, if she kept her head uncovered, and refer it 
to the story of fallen angels in Gen. vi. 1 ff., much developed in 
later Jewish literature (e.g. Enoch), and paralleled by heathen 
beliefs about demons (Lietzm. after Tertull. c. Marc. v. 8, de 
virg. vel. 7 al.). But the angels in N.T. always=good angels, 
and it is inconceivable that S. Paul could have used the phrase 
here, without further definition, of evil beings, as if it were a 
natural thought that Christians at prayer were surrounded by 
such. Moreover this would require the whole head and face to 
be covered, which does not seem consistent with v. 5. 

But neither of these explanations satisfies the logical require- 
ments of the sentence. ‘Because woman is not a man but man’s 
““slory,’’ because she was created for the sake of the man, it is 
her duty (not her need or safeguard) to veil her head because of 
the angels’: that is to say, the argument requires that ‘the 
angels’ should have some special interest in the woman’s acknow- 
ledging this relationtoman. Clearly there is no pointin regarding 
the veiling as a precaution against evil angels: nor as due to 
the good angels present at worship, unless they are interested 
in this particular womanly duty. A current Jewish interpreta-~ 
tion of Gen. i. 26 takes the plural (/et us make) as addressed to 
angels (Philo I. 556) as forming a heavenly council, witnesses of 
the purposes and acts of Gop, witnesses therefore of the original 
derivation of woman from man, and as watchful observers now 
of things on earth (cf. iv. 9, 1 Pet.i.14,a common Jewish thought) 
and especially present at assemblies for worship (Ps. cxxxvil. 1; 
Tobit, J.c.). They may, then, be appealed to here, as knowing 
the true relation of woman to man and interested in its main- 
tenance. 

11. The argument must not be pressed as though man did not 
need woman, or woman man ‘in the Lord’: in that common 
life and service, cf. vii. 22 n., 39, each has place. Cf. Gal. ili. 28: 
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12 the woman, in the Lord. For as the woman is of the 
man, so is the man also, by the woman; but all things 

13 are of God. Judge ye 1ig yourselves: is it seemly 

14 that a woman pray unto God unveiled? Doth not 
even nature itself teach you, that, if a man have long 

1s hair, it is a dishonour to him? But if a woman have 
long hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair is given her 

16 for a covering. But if any man seemeth to be conten- 
tious, we have no such custom, neither the churches of 
God. 


1 Or, among 


but here the thought is of the mutual necessity of the relation 
‘in the Lord’ rather than of its abolition. 

12. as the woman ts of the man] in original creation, as above. 

so ts the man also by the woman] in the order of natural birth. 

but all things...| all this, these mutual relations and obligations, 
are Gop’s ordinance. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 18. 

18-15. A final appeal, first to their own judgment of what is 
fitting in worship and then to what is natural, as shown by the 
common feeling in the matter. 

18. seemly] i.e. not merely for the woman, but as a church rule. 

14. Doth not even nature...) ‘has a Stoic ring,’ Clem. p. 67; 
‘genuine Stoicism,’ Lietzm. who however points out that S. Paul 
does not carry through the argument as a Stoic would, but 
appeals to shame and glory. The fact is that there is nothing 
characteristically Stoic in this reference to nature: itis an appeal 
to natural feeling, not to natural laws. The most that can be 
said is that it is a use of popular language moulded roughly on 
Stoic ideas, cf. Bonhoffer, p. 147. There is no exact parallel 
to this in N.T.: nearest perh. Rom. ii. 14, there by nature is in 
direct antithesis to the special help of revelation, and here 
perhaps the same thought is present: the arguments so far 
have been drawn from Q.T. or Christian feeling; now he 
appeals to natural feelings which they must all be aware of 
and which dictated contemporary custom. The custom must 
have been prevalent at the time, but it had not always been so, 
see Wetst. 

16. He finally dismisses the question, as against cavillers, by 
ap. appeal to the custom of the churches. seemeth] =‘ thinks fit, 
is determined,’ 

we have no...| This would seem to mean the church in Corinth: 
in which S. Paul includes himself. -This is in accordance with 
the hint given in v. 2, that the question was raised only by some 
in the church, not by the church itself. such custom] i.e. of 
women praying unveiled. 
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But in giving you this charge, I praise you not, that 
ye come together not for the better but for the worse. 
For first of all, when ye come together tin the church, 
I hear that “divisions exist among you; and I partly 


1 Or, in congregation 2 Gr. schisms. 


neither the churches of Gop] cf. 1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess. i. 4, 
the only places where the plural is used in this phrase: for the 
sing. cf.i. 1 al. The phrase is pec. to S. Paul (see Acts xx. 28). 

17-34. In passing to a second point of order in the assemblies, 
he comes to a more serious subject and qualifies the note of 
praise (v. 2): here at least they had not kept his tvaditions ; 
and it was not merely a minority which were neglecting them. 
There were serious defects in the character of their assemblies 
for worship owing to the presence of parties or cliques among 
them: and these defects came to a head in their method of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper. The glaring inconsistency of this 
method with the object of the institution is set forth; and brief 
rules are given for avoiding it. See Introd. pp. lf. 

17. Butin giving you this charge} The reference of thzs is for- 
mally ambiguous, but it can hardly refer to what has gone before ; 
both the but and the emphatic position of thzs (first in the Greek) 
indicate the passage to a new matter; and I praise you not is in 
direct contrast to I praise of v. 2: moreover the participial clause 
must qualify J praise younot. At the same time, what ‘ the charge’ 
is, isnot clearly stated. The statement of the circumstances which 
make a charge necessary follows first: then, in contrast, a state- 
ment of the original institution and its object: ‘and not till 
y. 28 do we come to definite orders. This difficulty has again 
led to the suggestion that we have here a section of the first 
letter of all, inserted here with some violence. 

the better...the worse] ‘your assemblies tend not to improvement 
but to deterioration’: the comparatives refer to the moral effect 
of the assemblies. ¢ 

18. For first of all] There is no formal second to this first: it 
s possible that S. Paul is content to deal with the most serious 
Jefect, and leaves others for treatment in person, v. 34 b. But 
tis also possible that the second main defect concerned the use 
of spiritual powers in the assemblies, dealt with in cc. xii. ff. 
cf. for similar omissions of a second clause Rom. 1. 8, ili. 2, x. I. 

in the church] in congregation mg.=as a congregation, here 
or the purpose of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, cf. xiv. 19, 
28, 35; 3 Joh. 6: also with art. xiv. 34: cf. 1m synagogue Joh. 
yi. 59, XViil. 20 (Hort, Eccles. p. 118). 

I hear that) he is dealing not with a question put by the 
Sorinthians but with a report that has reached him, cf. v. 1. 

that divisions exist] It seems improbable that there is any 


17 
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19 believe it. For there must be also't heresies among you, 
that they which are approved may be made manifest 
zo among you. When therefore ye assemble yourselves 
together, it is not possible to eat the Lord’s supper: 


1 Or, factions 


connexion between these divisions and the condition dealt with 
in i. 10: there quarrels exist, and S. Paul fears that divisions 
may ensue: here the divisions already exist: there the ground 
of quarrel is the choice of different leaders, and comparison of 
their wisdom: here the divistons are on more sordid lines of 
distinctions of wealth. A parallel to the present case is xli. 25. 

partly] he guards himself against the charge of credulity and 
suspicion. 

19. there must be...) It is in human nature, due to the sin in 
man, that such things should happen. Others see in must a 
reference to ‘a word of the Lord’: as in Did. 6, 5, As too our 
Lord and Saviour said there shall be heresies and schisms. So 
Justin, Dial. 35, there shall be schisms and heresies. 

hevesies| or factions mg. The word is used in Acts of the 
parties of Sadducees, Pharisees, and Christians, not quite so much 
as ‘sects’; ‘schools’ or ‘parties.’ It differs from divisions, schisms 
only in emphasising the part which individual choice and fancy 
play in driving men asunder; and so explains must. Cf. Gal. 
Vin 20, 

that they which ave approved] the men who stand the strain of 
trial; cf. James i. 12: the divine purpose brought about through 
the human weakness. Cf. Rom. xvi. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 15. The 
judge of course is Gop: cf.1x.27. manifest among you] i.e. “mani- 
fest in your judgment,’ as they are approved by Gop; cf. vi. 2. 

20. itis not possible to eat] A.V.=‘it is not an eating of a 
supper of the Lord,’ ‘there is no eating of a Lord’s Supper.’ This 
makes a better contrast with the succeeding clause than to tr. 
‘it is not possible.’ The contrast lies between what ought to 
happen, and what actually happens. In theory they are all 
fellow guests at the Lord’s Table: in practice they behave as 
if they were dining alone at their own table. 

the Lord’s supper] =a supper at which the Lord is host and 
provides the food. For the adj. Rev. i. ro only: for supper 
yy, Rew. xix, 90, 17 only im Joh) sny 25 4) sco4 20 .alone 
is it used of the Last Supper. The absence of the definite article 
emphasises the character ofthe meal. The Lord, following the 
predominant use in S. Paul, must refer to the Lord Jesus: cf. 
x. 21. This then is the leading conception of the whole meeting 


in this context. The protest implies that the meal was already 
called by this name. 
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for in your eating each one taketh before other his own 
supper; and one is hungry, and another is drunken. 


Pale 


What? have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? 22 


or despise ye the tchurch of God, and put them to shame 
that *have not? What shall I say to you? shall 
I praise you in this? I praise you not. For I received 


1 Or, congregation 2 Or, have nothing 
3 Or, shall I praise you? In this I pratse you not. 


21. for...each one] it is not a ‘Lord’s Supper’ because each 
one treats it as if it were his own, and he not even host, but 
solitary. fis own] in strong antithesis to ‘he Lord’s but it also 
implies—the supper, which ‘he has brought with him,’ he eats 
without sharing. 

in vour eating| rather tr. ‘at the meal,’ so v. 33: this seems 
to decide the meaning of taketh before as=he takes his own 
supper before any of it can be distributed to others. The picture 
is of the people at table, each putting his contribution on the 
table ; then each sets to work on his own, giving none for sharing. 
Such action took away all pretence of a common meal, was 
uncivil to the company, resulted in great inequalities, and was 
bound to put the less well-provided out of countenance. It is 
a strange picture in itself, and still more strange if, as it appears, 
the celebration of the Eucharist was connected with this meal. 
See Introd. pp. hf. hungry...drunken] ‘and one has too little 
to eat, another more than enough to drink.’ Itis clear that there 
was a common meal, such as was later called agapé (Jude 12), 
apparently preceding the Eucharist. 

22. to eat and to dvink in] 1f that is all you assemble for. 

ov despise ye] ‘or, if that is not the reason, do you purposely 
slight, make a point of shghting...and shaming....’ 

the church of Gop| congregation mg., ‘the congregation of 
Gop’: herein the same sense as in v. 18, of the assembly gathered 
for the common meal: but the addition, of Gop, emphasises the 
character of this assembly and heightens the rebuke ; see on x. 32. 

23. Against this misuse of the common meal, shameless on the 
simplest view of such a meal, S. Paul sets the true and full 
character of the meal and the object of the meeting: the ‘Lord’s 
Supper’ is founded upon a command of the Lord Himself, and 
gets its character from the Lord’s own words and actions in 
instituting it: in their perversion of it, they are not merely 
sinning against the brethren but forgetting and destroying its 
fundamental character. 

I...you] The I is emphatic, not so much as insisting on S. Paul’s 
personal apprehension of this matter, but in antithesis to you ; 
what J learnt, I taught to you =‘you know as wellasI’ There 
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of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, how 
that the Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed 


is nothing in the context to suggest that he is insisting on his 
own apostolic fullness of knowledge. 

veceived...delivered| are correlatives =learn—teach, received— 
gave. cf. xv. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 16; Mk vil. 3, 4, and for parallels to 
veceive, of learning, cf. Gal.i. 12; Phl.iv.9. Notsoin LXX, but 
common in Rabbinic use (Weiss). 

of the Lord] The preposition here is not the same as in Gal. i. 12 
1 Th. ii. 13, iv. 1; 2 Th. iii. 6, in all cases of the direct teacher. 
And this unusual preposition suggests that the ‘teaching’ was 
received from others directly, but ultimately from the Lord and 
throughout on His authority. He names the original authority, 
clearly to give the greater weight to his argument. Some comm. 
take it of a direct revelation; but there is no such probability of 
this as to outweigh the above facts of usage. However, when this 
is asserted to be an ‘historical tradition’ it must not be forgotten 
that it is the ‘tradition’ of eye-witnesses and that the present 
record depends upon eye-witness at one remove. 

which also I delivered unto you] this then formed part of S. Paul’s 
original instructions at Corinth, as it had formed part of what 
he had been taught by the eye-witnesses, cf. xv. 3. 

the Lord Jesus} The name is introduced, because he is referring 
to a definite act of the Lord in His earthly life, cf. Rom. xiv. 
14 0. 

Was there a recital of the Institution already? What is the 
earliest evidence for such a recital? It is not necessarily implied 
here. N. Brightman, Liturgies, p. 20. 

the night in which he was betrayed] The only reference to 
the Betrayal in the Epp., exc. perhaps Rom. iv. 25. The tense 
(imperf.) shows that it refers to the betrayal by Judas: ‘on that 
night on which He was being betrayed’: the words suggest the 
awful solemnity of the occasion, the close connexion with the 
atoning Death, and the contrast between the sin of the traitor 
and the invincible love of the Saviour: these elements at least 
are present in’ the thought. For the night, cf. Joh. xiii. 30. 
The close particularity of this statement shows (1) that S. Paul’s 
enquiries of the original apostles had been particular and even 
minute; as would be natural in one who was not an eye-witness 
but had an interest in satisfying himself thoroughly about the 
events (see n. on was buried xv. 4); (2) that the account he 
received had stamped itself upon his imagination pictorially, so 
to say: as again seems most natural, to anyone who tries to 
picture to himself the occasion when S. Peter, let us say, told 
the whole story to S. Paul at Jerusalem, perhaps in the Upper 

' Chamber itself. 
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took bread; and when he had given thanks, he brake 
it, and said, This is my. body, which tis for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. In like manner also the 


1 Many ancient authorities read 7s broken for you. 


took bread] Mt., Mk, Lk.: a loaf or cake: ‘one of the thin 
cakes of bread used for the Paschal meal: more like our biscuit 
or oat-cakes than ordinary loaves,’ Plummer. 

24. and when he had given thanks] Mk, Mt. have blessed, of the 
Bread, gave thanks of the Cup: Lk. gave thanks of both. 

he brake it} so Mk, Mt., Lk.: S. Paul omits and gave unto 
them, Mk, Lk., Mt. 

This 1s my body, which is for you] cf. take, this is my body 
Mk, take eat... Mt. [Lk.] agrees closely with S. Paul but adds 
ts given. There is a very strong consensus of authority for the 
omission of any participle here : some authorities supply broken, 
some given, cf. W.H. App. It is to be noted that the insertion 
in Lk. (if it is an insertion) is early evidence for the reading given 
here. On the other hand Syr. vt. has the insertion in Lk. in the 
form of the text as here given. While the MS. evidence is strong, 
and perhaps decisive, the resultant text is difficult: Field points 
out that we cannot supply broken from He brake, as an ellipsis in the 
Lord’s words could not be explained by a description of His action : 
and suggests that the only possible explanation of the text is that 
the action of breaking takes the place of the word; ‘this is My 
Body which is [here He breaks the bread] for you.’ Heinr. 
gives this explanation. But n. the remarkable order in Greek, 
i.e. ‘This of Me is the Body for you,’ this seems to suggest the 
thought of the Body of the Incarnation: the whole mystery of 
the Incarnation is ‘for you,’ ‘on your behalf,’ throughout the 
whole bodily life as well as when broken in the sacrificial death. 

Did our Lord use the words for you? or are they really an 
interpretative addition, made by S. Paul or in the tradition as 
he received it? 

this do] i.e. ‘make a practice of doing what I am now doing,’ 
primarily referring to the breaking of the bread with thanks- 
giving, but including the representation of the action which is 
referred to in the words for you. The action of the Lord was not 
a mere breaking of bread with thanksgiving: it was an acted 
parable of His offering of His body on behalf of men. The 
representation of that action must be included in what is to be 
called to mind. 

in vemembrance of me] for a vemembrance A.V. mg., lt. for 
my remembrance. The word (anamnesis) occurs here only, 
[Lk.] 7.c. and Heb. x. 3. Im the last passage it=a ‘recalling, 
remembering,’ the verbal having its definite meaning of process 
(see Westc.): so here =‘to ensure the continual remembering of 
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cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the new ?covenant 


1 Or,\testament 
’ 

Me.’ The whole action is enjoined as a regular means of bringing 
before the minds of the disciples the Lord Himself, in direct 
connexion with His sacrifice of Himself and His communication 
to them of that human nature which was the material of the 
sacrifice. The words are strictly appropriate to the occasion: 
the Passover itself Was a memorial of the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt (cf. Exod. xii. 14, xiii. 3, 9); and the emphatic my 
seems to fix this reference, cf.v.7. There seems to be no reference 
to the use of the word in connexion with certain O.T. sacrifices 
where the idea is either that the offerer is reminded of his sins 
(Num. v. 15) or Gop is reminded ofthe offerer and his needs 
(Leva. 2; oxcxive7 3 Numess 20.5 ch Acts x 4). 

This clause occurs in no other account: and here again the 
question is raised whether these words are an addition made 
by S. Paul or even earlier to mark the character of the meal as 
a commemoration (so Weiss, cf. Lietzm.), or whether they were 
uttered by the Lord Himself. The only substantial ground for 
the former view is the opinion that S. Paul is a less direct witness 
than S. Mark, but this is not the case. See below. 

25. In like manner also the cup) i.e. He took and after He had 
given thanks He gave to them. 

after supper] pec. to S. Paul and [Lk.]. Assuming that S. Paul 
had this account from S. Peter or one of those who was present, 
his preservation of this detail in explicit terms is natural: he 
had not been present, and he would therefore endeavour to fix 
the whole action and its meaning in his mind, by the most realistic 
apprehension of details. 

the new covenant in my blood| testament mg.: ‘the fresh 
covenant’ which I institute to supersede the old covenant of 
the law, tz my blood in contrast with the blood of the sacri- 
ficial victims. Both substantives involve a direct reference 
to the old order: the covenant defining the relation of Gop 
to His people, the shedding of blood marking the condition 
of ‘forgiveness of sins’ which was essential to the covenant. 
So Jer., xxxi. (xxxviil.) 31-34 qu. Heb. viii. 8 ff., sees in the 
new covenant, which is to take the place of the old that has been 
broken, two main features, namely, the forgiveness of sins and 
the spiritual renewal of the heart by the inspired knowledge of 
Gop. And it can hardly be doubted that the author of Hebrews 
in applying this hint of Jeremiah to his theme has in mind the 
Lord’s words here recorded (cf. egp. ix. 14) and thinks of the 
Blood of the Cup as well as of Calvary. In fact the whole 
chap. x. might well be treated as an exposition of these 
words. 
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in my blood: this do, as oft as ye drink ##, in remembrance 
of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink 


the new covenant] Mk my blood of the covenant; so Mt.: [Lk.] 
as here. 


Compare this with Mk: 


this cup this 1s my blood 
ts the new covenant of the covenant 
in my blood which is (being) shed for many 


N. in both cases the article with covenant, as if the (new) 
covenant was an idea with which the hearers were familiar. In 
both cases the possessive is attached to blood, not to covenant. 
Mk’s which is shed is represented by in mv blood. 

Mk=this is my blood which mediates the covenant. 

P.=this is the covenant which is mediated by my blood. 

Mk thts =this cup of wine which I hold in my hand and have 
blessed, =this cup here. 

Here again the words as given by S. Paul seem to hint at the 
wide extension of meaning—the new covenant which He came 
to establish is here represented finally as mediated by His blood 
offered to Gop with thanksgiving, and communicated to them 
for the new life in the new covenant. 

The fresh covenant is the new relation established between 
Gop and man by the Incarnation: that relation is now being 
actualised for men by the offering of the blood which is the life, 
and the communication of the life in that blood to them. 

this do...} Once again the memorial aspect of the action as 
preserved by the Church is emphasised and referred to the Lord’s 
own command. In both places this sentence is peculiar to 
S. Paul. But it must be noted that his authority is at least as 
good as S. Mark’s, our other primary witness: and that the 
motives for full and exact reproduction of what he was told were 
stronger in his case, just because he was enquiring to instruct 
and satisfy himself on the cardinal matters of the Gospel which 
he had newly found and was to preach; while S. Mark was 
probably a recorder of the frequently repeated teachings of 
another and might be content if he got the main points. The 
words seem to refer to the whole action with the cup, the taking, 
blessing and passing round. as oft as...) no frequency of 
repetition is to obliterate the full memorial significance of the 
action. The insistence on this aspect of the action is of course 
peculiarly in point, when in the practice of the Corinthians there 
had been so much that implied forgetting. 

26. S. Paul passes from the recitation of the Lord’s words to 
his own interpretation, with a view to his immediate object. 
Foy =‘the fact is,’ ‘indeed.’ He takes up the point of vemem- 
brance, ‘the feast is in fact a remembering—you proclaim in 1t 
the Lord’s Death.’ 
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the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come. 
27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the 
cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 
28 and the blood of the Lord. But let a man prove himself, 
‘and so let him eat of the bread, and drink of the cup. 
29 For he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh 


ye proclaim] he takes this as admitted, and deduces 
that they are ‘doing this for the remembering of Me’; there- 
fore that the Bread and Wine of the Eucharist are what 
they were in the Lord’s hands, and, consequently, demand a 
worthy attitude in the recipient. Pvoclaim, almost always of 
the Gospel, or its subject-matter. The action of the Eucharist 
is the continual proclamation of the atoning Death, as really 
as the preaching of the apostles is the proclamation of the way 
of salvation. A parallel to a proclamation by action would be 
found in the Passover ritual, and for Gentile Christians in the 
rites of the mysteries. So pres.=‘continue to proclaim.’ 

till he come} ‘until He shall have come’: the Eucharist is 
for a remembering of Him who died, but it also looks forward 
necessarily to His return: it is the sacrament of the unseen 
presence, fraught with the achievement of the past and the 
promise of the future. The bare simplicity of the phrase ‘til 
He be come’ shows the actuality of the hope in S. Paul’s mind. 

As the proclamation is by action, in which the reception is an 
integral part, it is implied that there is a real participation of the 
offered body and blood, as means of the abiding union of the 
believer with the Saviour, during this time of waiting. Then 
the consequence follows in uv. 27. 

27. unworthily] in a manner and spirit unworthy of their 
character, as was the case with those whose conduct is described 
Inve oe eae 

shall be guilty of]=will have to answer for: the mention of 
the coming brings to mind the judgment. The Greek word = 
both ‘liable to’ of punishment (Mt. xxvi. 66) and ‘liable for’ 
(Mk ili. 29; James ii. 10) of actions: w. dat. ‘liable to’ an 
authority (Mt. v. 21): so here ‘liable for’ the (neglect or misuse 
of the) body and blood of the Lord. See Kennedy, p. 276: 
ef. Heb. vi. 6. 

28) “prove| ‘ch. 2 Cor! xii 5 Gall Gv a let a many test 
himself,’ i.e. whether his spirit and terhper of mind is proper 
to the feast to which he comes; whether he is in the frame 
of mind which can offer to Gop and be in full charity with 
his fellows, whether he can ‘do this for the remembering of’ the 
Lord. N. the force of the repeated mention of both the Bread 
and the Cup. 

29. eateth...judgement] cf. Rom. xiii. 2 =‘ passes sentemce upon 
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judgement unto himself, if he tdiscern not the body. 
For this cause many among you are weak and sickly, 30 
and not a few sleep. But if we *discerned ourselves, 31 
we should not be judged. But ?when we are judged, 32 
we are chastened of the Lord, that we may not be con- 
demned with the world. Wherefore, my _ brethren, 33 
when ye come together to eat, wait one for another. 
If any man is hungry, let him eat at home; that your 34 
coming together be not unto judgement. And the rest 
will I set in order whensoever I come. 


1 Gr. discriminate. 2 Gr. discriminated. 
3 Or, when we ave judged of the Lord, we ave chastened 


himself by eating.’ «if he discern not] Gr. discriminate mg., ‘if he 
does not distinguish,’ 1.e. ‘from common food,’ cf. iv. 7, Mt. xvi. 3. 

30. For this cause] because of this lack of discrimination, 
judgments ‘come. It is clear that S. Paul ‘sees in ‘the 
prevalence of sickness, infirmity and death a judgment on the 
Church for its defects. sleep] i.e. ‘fall asleep,’ from time to 
time, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13, where see Milligan’s note on the use of 
the word. 

81. 2f we discerned] Gr. discriminated mg., if we had been in 
the habit of distinguishing ourselves, 1.e. of distinguishing between 
what we are and what we ought to be before coming to the Lord’s 
Supper: practically =tested. It is not a question strictly of 
judging but of distinguishing the proper attitude and temper. 

we should not be judged] Gr. imperf.=‘we should not now be 
lying under these judgements of the Lord,’ referring to v. 30. 

32. But when we ave judged| better ‘being judged’ as we are 
receiving chastisements for our correction and improvement, 
that we may not ultimately be condemned with the (alien) 
world. Judged again refers to v. 30. And condemned like liable 
to (v. 27n.) points on to the final judgment. N. that death itself 
is included among the judgments which have correction and 
improvement for their aim, cf. v. 5, 33, 34. 

83. Wherefore, my brethven] n. the appealing word. The final 
and simple advice is in close correspondence with the occasion 
of the whole section. to eat] for this meal. 

34. the vest) There is no direct hint as to what these other 
things which required regulation in connexion with the Lord’s 
Supper were, but it is possible that S. Paul felt that the disorders 
were partly due to bad arrangements made for the provision and 
distribution of the food and for the ordering of the assembly. 
See Introduction, p. li. 
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Cu. XII. Spiritual gifts, their test, value, and exercise. 


xii._xiv. xii. Spiritual gifts are first distinguished by a test: 
they must exhibit loyalty to Jesus as the divine Lord (1-3): 
their character is then indicated, a$ manifoldly different in opera- 
tion and manifestation but derived all from the one divine source 
(4-6) and all directed to the one aim of promoting the true 
interest of the community, in the various ways in which 
individuals are gifted (7-11). This combination of unity of 
origin with diversity of function is shown to be consequent upon 
the organic character of Church life and unity, and compared 
to the diversity of functions within the one life of a body (12-27). 
Thus in the Church there is a variety of persons endowed for 
special services, and a variety of powers to serve special ends: 
not all can serve in the same way or exercise all powers (28-30). 

There is therefore room for difference in importance and rank 
among the gifts (30). The highest gifts are to be sought (31). 

xiii. But above them all as principle and method of Christian 
life stands the supreme gift of love, giving meaning to all Christian 
thought and utterance (1-2), consistency and perfection to all 
Christian character (3-7), and having a character of permanence 
and completeness, lacking even to the highest Christian qualities 
apart from it (8-13). 

xiv. Returning to specific ‘gifts,’ their difference in estimation 
is illustrated by the case of ‘prophecy’ and the gift of tongues. 
Prophecy is more important because it does more for the com- 
munity (1-25). On this ground certain rules are given for 
prophecy and speaking with tongues in the assembly, and the 
contrary practices at Corinth must be stopped (26-36). Finally, 
the acceptance of this exposition may be taken as determining 
the true character of a prophet (37-40). While prophecy is to 
be encouraged, and speaking with tongues not forbidden, decency 
and order must be preserved. 

The fundamental purpose of this exposition is first to dis- 
tinguish among the ecstatic utterances those which must be 
attributed to the Holy Spirit and those which must be attributed 
to alien spirits—the Christian from the heathen: and secondly 
to correct the current view which assigned to ecstatic utterance 
a place of the highest importance among the results of the gifts 
of the Spirit. S. Paul subordinates them to the ethical and truly 
spiritual effects, to such a degree as to revolutionise the views 
of the religious significance of ecstatic utterances, and indeed to 
prepare the way for their gradual disdppearance, as a practical 
force in religion. Cf. Macintosh qu. onv. 1. See Introd. pp. lvf. 

1. A new subject is introduced, probably one that has been 
raised in the Corinthian letter, cfi.yvil. I, 25, vill. I, xi. 2 and 
(?) xvi. 1. The subject is the proper estimate of ‘spiritual’ gifts 
and the consequent position of ‘spiritual’ persons. It is not 
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Now concerning spiritual gzfts, brethren, I would not 12 
have you ignorant. Ye know that when ye were Gentiles 2 
ye were led away unto those dumb idols, howsoever 


clear whether spiritual gifts (as in xiv. 1) or spivitual men (as 
in xiv. 37) is the right tr. Looking to the fact that the words 
are a kind of heading to the whole of the subsequent discussion, 
it might seem best to take the first, and so tr. in the most general 
way ‘spiritual matters,’ i.e. gifts and their exercise. On the 
other hand, in the immediate context the references are all to 
persons: and it is possible that what the Corinthians had asked 
about was the position of a spivitual person and his testing. 
In either case, and perhaps especially in the latter case, it looks 
as if they used the term in a narrow sense, perhaps even only or 
specially of the speaking with tongues: and S. Paul’s object is 
to widen and deepen their whole conception of spiritual character 
and action. Yet ii. 13, 15 are against this view: there the word 
certainly has a wider sense than a speaker with tongues. It is 
possible that the ambiguity is due to the fact that the Corinthians 
used the word in the narrow sense, and S. Paul, without at 
first directly combating this view, so uses it that the wider sense 
becomes dominant. The widening that S. Paul applies is not so 
much to include other gifts and actions, beside speaking with 
tongues, under the head of spiritual gifts, but to insist that all 
such must be related to the person of the Lord as giver of the 
Spirit, and must be ranked by the deeper moral character and 
effects, their serviceableness to the whole life of the Church, 
rather than by the degree of marvel or abnormality which they 
exhibit. ‘‘Spirit’’ means supernatural power, yet not for S. Paul 
power revealed most typically in ecstatic rapture, but the ethical 
force from which spring such normal Christian graces as love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering and kindness (Gal. v. 22), which he sees 
to be more wonderful by far than speaking with tongues....His 
perception of this difference of value marks a forward step in 
the history of religion.’ Macintosh, pp. 57 f. The whole argument 
is a crowning instance of S. Paul’s profound grasp of the person 
of the Lord as central to the moral and spiritual development 
of man’s nature. 

2. Yeknow...| The exact reading and translation is doubtful ; 
but the meaning is clear. He contrasts the phenomena of 
heathen ecstasy—the complete suspension of the faculties, and 
the absolute control of the person by the ‘possessing’ influence, 
with the true effect of the Holy Spirit. 

those dumb tdols] ‘dumb’ was a stock Jewish epithet for idols: 
ef, Ps. exv. 5; Hab. ii. 18; 3 Macc. iv. 16: but only here in 
N.T. If in the context there is a reference to the utterances of 
heathen ecstasy supposed to be prompted by demons, the epithet 
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ye might be led. Wherefore I give you to understand, 
that no man speaking in the Spirit of God saith, Jesus 


does not seem to be happily chosen. It would however be a 
parallel to the treatment of idols as ‘nothing in the world’ 
in immediate connexion with the assumption of demons as 
having a real existence (ch. viii.). 

howsoever ye might be led] driven would perhaps express better 
the suggestion of irresistible compulsion by an ‘external force, 
cf, in particular Lk. iv. 1; Rom. viii. 14; Gal. v.18; 2 Tim. 
iii. 6 (2 Pet. i. 21, moved) of being led or driven by spiritual 
powers—in a bad sense only here and 2 Tim. /.c. It is notice- 
able that in the many reff. to Gentile life S. Paul almost always 
avoids attributing its evil state to external agency, presumably 
lest he should minimise human responsibility, cf. Rom! p. 215: 
here where the question is of particular ecstatic manifestations 
he does not hesitate to refer to an external but evil power 
exercising a complete control over the human spirit. The verb 
led away is most freq. used of persons under arrest; so ‘under 
external” control,” ef Mik) xiv. 44> (Lko xt. 12> here =, bemg 
carried off’ for the service of those dumb idols, under the control 
of a power outside yourselves. The power by which they were 
led is not mentioned expressly; but the next verse shows that 
there is a reference to heathen forms of ecstasy parallel to those 
now appearing in the Corinthian Church, which made it im- 
perative to have some test of good and evil, true and false 
spirits. 

3. He proceeds to give a test to be applied to utterances 
‘in spirit.’ This seems to show (1) that the question had been 
raised by the Corinthians, (2) that v. 2 definitely refers to 
experiences of such utterances which the Corinthians had had 
in their pre-Christian life. 

no man speaking in the Spirit of Gop] i.e. under the 
influence of Gop’s Spirit (or ‘a spirit from Gop’): Mt. xii. 28, 
t Pet. i. 12 (where see Hort). For Spirit of Gop, cf. vii. 40; 
2 Cor. ili. 3; Phl. iii. 3; more precise than but not materially 
different from holy spivit. The reference here seems to be to 
ecstatic utterances: all these were conceived as taking place 
under the control of some spirit; and the question arose, what 
kind of spirit? Cf. Mk iii. 22, 30. 

saith, Jesus is anathema] cf. Rom. ix. 3. This would be the 
most direct and absolute denial of the whole claim made on 
behalf of Jesus—He is not the Christ, the Lord, the Son of 
Gop; and as the curse is laid upon Him, it involves the 
thought that the claim was made not only for Him but by 
Him. It is consequently the direct antithesis to the con- 
fession Jesus ts Lord. It would be a natural utterance in the 
mouth of a Jew convinced of the falseness of these claims, 
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is anathema; and no man can say, Jesus is Lord, but 
in the Holy Spirit. 


e.g. of Saul the persecutor. It is possible that such an exclama- 
tion iad been heard in the Corinthian assembly, and that this 
fact occasioned the form of the statement here: but it would 
cover any denial of the claim made for the man Jesus; cf. 1 Thess. 
iv. 19, 20; 1 Joh.iv. 1 ff. and no mancan say] The confession 
of Jesus as Lord required, both for Jew and Gentile, a revolution 
in thought and experience, which could only be the result of the 
influence of the Spirit; cf. 1. 18 f. 

Jesus 7s Lord ci. viii, 6; Rom x. 9 (séé-note); 2 Cor, iv. 5; 
Phil. ii. 11; Acts ii. 36. The term is commonly used of 
Jahweh in LXX, and of Gop in N.T.; it asserts the supreme 
Lordship of Jesus, and, considering that use, His divinity. 
It is the simpiest summary of the Christian faith. Here 
the declaration implies the full confession of the Lordship 
of Jesus and of allegiance to Him: and that cannot be the 
utterance of a man under any other influence than that of the 
Holy Spirit. The test of the spirits then is made to depend on 
the relation which the utterances imply to the Lord Jesus. 

The test offered in 1 Joh. iv. 1 ff. is essentially the same, 
though the emphasis is different; here the emphasis is on the 
claim of the Person Jesus to the whole-hearted allegiance of His 
servants, such allegiance as can be due only to the divine Lord. 
In 1 Joh. the emphasis is rather on the Incarnation, on the 
confession of the Person Jesus as the Christ incarnate. In both 
cases it is not so much the assertion of a doctrine as the acknow- 
ledgment of the Person in His claim upon those who make the 
acknowledgment: and it is the personal act of faith implied by 
such an acknowledgment which involves the influence of the 
Holy Spirit and marks His inspiration as behind the act. Faith 
in utterance is not a mere assertion of belief, but the confession 
of trust, based upon an experienced relation with the Person who 
is the object of the trust; and this experience is the work of 
the Holy Spirit: cf. Macintosh, op. ctt. p. 372: ‘These great 
words, to be read rightly, should be read twice, the stress falling 
alternately on predicate and subject. Jesus is Lovd—He lives 
now in the Divine Glory, omnipresent and almighty in His 
redeeming love. But also this Lord is Jesus—the Son of Man 
who was made in all things like His brethren, and at last bowed 
Himself down in shame and agony and death. Self-renouncing 
love on the world’s throne, Christ sovereign through His passion— 
this in its pure essence is the apostolic faith.’ 

4. A test has been given by which the origin of spiritual 
utterances may be determined, and the utterances of lying 
spirits may be set aside. S.'Paul now goes on to indicate the 
lines on which good spiritual activities may be discriminated 
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Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are diversities of ministrations, and the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of workings, but the 
same God, who worketh all things in all. But to each 


among themselves. Not all are the same; and not all have the 
same value. 

diversities} The subst. only here in N.T.: verb Lk. xv. 12; 
infrav. 11. The two passages in which the verb occurs show that 
the subst. =not merely ‘diversities’ but ‘different assignments, 
distributions.’ Perhaps a slight change of form gives the best 
rendering: ‘there are varieties of gifts assigned—varieties of 
services imposed—varieties of spiritual activities imparted’: cf. 
Hebrews ii. 4. The assertion of this variety leads on to the 
explanation of the need of variety for organic unity—on the 
analogy of the body—and that to the ranking of gifts according 
to value in relation to the organic unity: vv. 28 ff. 

gifts] cf. Rom. xii. 6n. Grace is the one gift of life in Christ 
common to all; gift is the special character which this gift 
assumes as differentiated in each: the one life and. the 
differentiated characters are alike drawn from the one Spirit, 
who brings Christ to each, and each in his individual character 
to Christ: and herein is the unity which at once combines and 
utilises the varieties of gift. 

5. diversities of ministrations] different services are assigned to 
each according to his special gift: it is implied at once that all 
gifts involve service ; they are not for private use or glorification : 
and unity is again preserved not by identity of service, but by 
the fact that it is one and the same Lord who claims all the 
variety of services, as due to Him. Cf. Eph.iv.12. The subst. 
is frequently used of the work of Apostles and Evangelists, etc. ; 
cf. Col. iv. 17; 2 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. xi. 13: but also of particular 
acts of service to the Church as in Rom. xv. 31 al. 

6. diversities of workings] =effects of action, i.e. according to 
S. Paul’s use, of divine action, and here of the gifts in action: 
in v. 10 in a more limited sense, miraculous effects of divine action. 
For this connotation cf. Mt. xiv. 2 || Mk vi. 14; Gal. ii. 8, probably 
Gal. iii. 5: see Robinson, Eph. pp. 243 f. 

who worketh all things tn all\ 1.e. “who works, produces, all 
these effects in all persons’ in whom they are produced. The 
context seems to dictate this limited reference for the phrase, 
and to bar the interpretation which would see here a reference 
to the universal effective action of Gop in creation, as perh. 
Ey erteestit 

The distinction of the three pairs of clauses must not be pressed 
too far: the Spirit which endows with the gift is the Spirit of 
Gop, and of Christ: the services are not less services to Gop 
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one is given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit 
withal. For to one is given through the Spirit the 


than to the Lord, but through the Lord: again, as v. 11 shows, 
the miraculous effects can be attributed to the Spirit, no less 
than to Gop. So again the gifts cover sevvices and workings. 
The parallels rather bring out the different aspects of the endow- 
ments and activities of the Christian, according as they are 
regarded in relation to the Source of all powers, or to Him who 
conveys the power to the individual, or to the Master in whose 
service all is to be used. For the implicit thought of the Trinity 
(MONIC RCi. 2a Cor sails 13) ae pl, liv. 3-0: 

7. vv. 4-6 emphasised the unity of origin, mediation, and 
aim in all varieties of Christian endowment. This and the 
following verses emphasise a consequent unity in their use: 
they are all given, however diverse, for the service of other 
men, for instruction, healing, etc. It is in the service of men that 
the service of the one Lord becomes practical. 

ts given the manifestation] =‘is being given (in the above ways) 
the (opportunity and duty of) manifesting’: the present tense 
marks the continued effect of the endowments just mentioned. 
Manifestation has its proper active sense ‘a making manifest,’ 
cf. 2 Cor. iv. 2, and for the verb in this connexion cf. 2 Cor. u. 
t4, ive 10) 10; Col. iv. 4. of the Spirit] is then the objective 
genitive—each man has the duty of exhibiting and making 
plain to others the Spirit, according to his special gift and way 
of service. to profit withal| for the interest of others or of the 
wholevseciety. Cf. vil.35, *. 33, Vi. 12,x23; HHebr: xi. ro. 

8. Fov] shows that we have here an enumeration of some 
ways in which a man is enabled to manifest the Spirit for the 
common good. The stress is on the manifestation—a power 
of expounding or declaring wisdom and knowledge, powers of 
healing, miracles, preaching, etc. These particular opportunities 
then are not regarded as exclusive of other gifts, but only as 
eminently present in the several individuals, marking the special 
way in which each can best serve, but not necessarily the only 
way: e.g. in S. Paul all were combined. 

through the Spirit...accovding to the same Sfirit...in the same 
Spirit] the Spirit is at once the power of achievement, the 
measure of achievement, and the hfe or atmosphere in which 
achievement is possible: the three prepositions combine to 
present the whole character of the influence and operation of 
the Spirit upon the man; no one way of expressing it would 
be sufficient by itself: yet it would probably be over-subtle 
to see an exclusive relevance of each preposition to the special 
gift with which it is associated. 7s given] ‘there is a constant 
supply,’ the present is important as marking the abiding presence 
of the Spirit and the continued dependence upon Him. 
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word of wisdom; and to another the word of knowledge, 
according to the same Spirit: to another faith, in the 


the word of wisdom...of knowledge] Gr. has no definite article. 
So a word =a power of expressing, so as to be communicable to 
others. The difference between wisdom and knowledge is not 
clear. The two are combined in Col. ii. 3; Rom. xi. 33. wisdom 
in S. Paul seems always to have a concrete and practical direction : 
whether applied to the Divine Wisdom as ordering events in 
such and such a way, or to the wisdom of the world which would 
have ordered them so differently and therefore cannot see the 
wisdom of the divine order (i. 20, 21; Eph. iii. 10; Col. ii. 23): 
or the more detailed wisdom which orders a speech elaborately 
with a view to the end to be gained (i. 17, 11. 1; Col. i. 28); 
or the wisdom of the Christian ordering his way according to the 
will of Gop (cf. Col. iv. 5; 2 Cor.i. 12). Itis the wisdom which 
uses knowledge to ensure right action. So Weiss notes that a 
word of wisdom belongs to the sphere of teaching; and is often 
the capacity for practical moral judgment, as in vi. 5; Rom. xvi. 
19; Col. i. 9, i. 16,iv.5. Seen. oni. 20ff. In knowledge on the 
other hand the thought is hmited to the apprehension of truth. 
Cf. here 1, 5,. villa 1.f, xi. 2; Rom. i 20, xv. 14. ‘Christian 
knowledge is the apprehension of divine truth made possible by 
the indwelling Spirit of Christ: see on il. 16 and cf. Gal. iv. 8: 
only once apparently is knowledge attributed to Gop, Rom. xi. 33 
(see. n.): but ef. Col. di. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 18: the vb however is 
frequently used to signify Gop’s knowledge of man. Here then 
the exposition of wisdom will be in the widest sense the exposition 
of the ways of Gop in His dealings with men: the exposition of 
knowledge will be the exposition of the fundamental truths of 
the being and nature of Gop, the person of the Lord, and of the 
Holy Spirit, and of their relation to man. But the knowledge 
is not in S. Paul’s view the result only of intellectual effort. It 
is in the first place a gift (cf. xiii. 2, 8, 9 and viii. I-g): itis closely 
connected with vevelation, mystery and prophecy, the work in a 
man of the Spirit (cf. xv. 23-28, 50f. for instance): it is 
essentially the intimate personal knowledge of Gop which 
depends, not upon intellect but on love, and on Gop’s knowledge 
of or acquaintance with the man, cf. vii. 3n. The word is 
common in this sense in the Hellenistic language of the Mysteries 
(Reitzenstein, pp. 117 f., 126) and would probably be familiar 
to the Corinthians from that use: but for S. Paul it has its 
connexion also, and probably primarily and principally, with ‘the 
knowledge of Gop’ as in the O.T. attributed to the prophets, 
proceeding from a revelation of Gop in the inner being: cf. 
Hosea ii. 20, Isa. xi. 2, Prov. ii. 5; Kennedy, pp. 117 f., and for 
the converse relation Jer. i. 5, Amosviii. 2. See Add. Note, Pe2one 

9. faith] ‘there is a constant supplying of faith by the same 
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same Spirit; and to another gifts of healings, in the 
one Spirit; and to another workings of !miracles; and 
to another prophecy; and to another discernings of 


1 Gr. powers. 


Spirit.’ Here ‘faith’ is rather strangely included in a list of 
special gifts, though it is the fundamental Christian attitude 
towards Gop and therefore required of all. The problem thus 
raised must be solved by help of the context. As we have seen, 
the various ‘gifts’ here are regarded as special opportunities of 
service, and are assigned to individuals not as excluding other 
gifts nor as exclusively belonging to them, but as eminently 
present in them and indicating to each his best way of serving. 
Now faith as the fundamental requisite must be present in all 
and have its effect in the life of each: but it also has particular 
operations which tend to the service of the community in special 
ways. Faith fundamentally is trust in Gop as revealed in Christ : 
but this trust at once heightens the power of realising the unseen, 
and faith is thus the distinctive element in Christian wisdom and 
knowledge: as such it is in a special degree the qualification of 
the prophet (cf. Rom. xii. € n. and the sequence in xiii. 2) who 
expounds such wisdom and knowledge. Again, this trust is 
itself the spring and motive of Christian action, and, when present 
in an eminent degree, leads to great actions, not merely such as 
are commonly called miraculous, but all great spiritual achieve- 
ment, symbolised as ‘removing mountains’ (xiil. 2), such as we 
see at the present day in the winning of heathen nations to Christ, 
or in the worldwide knitting up of confederations of students in 
the name of Christ. These achievements are the result of faith, 
present in individuals in an eminent degree, and applied to 
service. If we recognise here this special use of faith, the clause 
forms a link between the gifts of exposition, and the gifts of 
action, faith being the distinctive and decisive element in each : 
and we avoid the narrowing of the term to mean merely the 
power of working miracles, which makes the passage almost 
tautologous. It is very remarkable that in the enumeration of 
gifts in Rom. xii. nothing is said about miraculous gifts. Cf. 
TpPetaivao; 2 Cor, vill. 73) Gala vee2 + 20bim. i223 1) Dime var, 
gifts of healings] cf. vv. 30, 31. This is the only’ passage where 
S. Paul refers to these “gifts of healings.’ He is recorded to have 
exercised the gift in Acts xix. 12, xx. 9 ff.(?), xxvitl. 7 ff. 

10. workings of miracles] see above v.6n. muvracles, lit. 
powers =acts of power; in S. Paul always of miracles, cf. vv. 28, 
29, 2 Cor. xii. 12, Col. iii. 5, Heb. ii. 4, and in the sing. Rom. xv. 
19, 2 Thess. ii. 9. So (plur.) Acts ii. 22, viii. 13, xix. rr and Evv. 
Synn. freq. (not John). 

prophecy] cf. Rom. xii. 6; 1 TESS NY AOR 1G Wwe TS ahi Te 
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spirits: to another divers kinds of tongues; and to 
another the interpretation of tongues: but all these 
worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each 
one severally even as he will» 


See cn xiv. 1f. How does this differ from the gift of a word 
of knowledge or wisdom? It would seem to include them, but 
with other objects of ‘prophecy,’ ef xivy 3: 

discernings of spixtts] ‘powers of deciding between spirits’: 
cf. v.. 3 n,, and see on xi. 31; i.e. whether a particular ‘spirit is 
of Gop or not. The ‘spirit’ here is the power prompting a 
particular utterance. kinds of tongues] the power of speaking 
in various languages, human or other; see on xiv. 

For the enumeration cf. vv. 28 f.; Rom. xii. 6f.; Eph. iv. 11. 

11. Presumably S. Paul has enumerated all or the principal 
manifestations of spiritual power which were practised and 
recognised among the Corinthians: he now emphasises once 
more the common origin of all these phenomena, so far as they 
are in the Christian sense spiritual. 

12-27. Thus two qualities in spiritual gifts have been 
emphasised ; first their origin, in all their variety, from the one 
giver, the Holy Spirit; secondly, their subservience to one end, 
service. This complex characteristic is then illustrated by the 
analogy of the body, which however is not a mere analogy, 
but indicates the real character and condition of Christian life. 
It is this latter point which distinguishes S. Paul’s use of the 
analogy from the current Stoic and other uses in which the 
‘body’ is little more than a metaphor. It also differentiates 
S. Paul’s use from the current ‘mystery’ ideas of identification 
or absorption in the deity. For with S. Paul, (1) this union 
does not involve a suspension of the human personality but 
rather its reinforcement and intensification: and (2) it involves, 
also and necessarily, a living union with other members as well 
as with the Head: and this gives to his notion its predominating 
moral significance. S. Paul in fact lays down as simple Christian 
common sense, the astounding paradox that the fullest develop- 
ment of individuality involves the most complete realisation of 
an intimate living interdependence of individuals upon each 
other, and their common and, again, living dependence upon 
and union with the Person of Christ, so intimate and so living 
that the only language adequate to express it is to say that 
each of the individuals is a member 6f a body, and dependent 
on each and all the others for performing its own functions ; 
and all together form the Body of Christ, that is, derive all their 
life from Him, and have for theix one sufficient aim and end, 
the living His life and doing His work. This full sense of the 
corporate life of the Christian in Christ, and of Christ in the whole 
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For as the body is one, and hath many members, 
and all the members of the body, being many, are one 
body; so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether 


body of Christians, is here first fully worked out by S. Paul; 
but it may be already implied in Gal. iii. 28; if so, it must have 
formed a part of S. Paul’s original oral teaching. It recurs in 
Rom. xii. 4,5 in a similar connexion: and with still more 
explicit statement in Eph. iv. 12-16. 

12. For as...1 The connexion is with the statement just 
made of diversity of functions assigned by the one Spirit. This 
suggests the analogy of the physical body where there is unity 
of life in variety of members: and that analogy is shown to be 
a spiritual reality, as exhibited in the initial rite of baptism. 

the body...one body] ‘the body, i.e. the physical body as we 
know it, is one, a real unity, while it has a variety of members ; 
the variety of members, without losing their variety, are still 
a unity in the one living body.’ Both sides of the relation are 
equally stated. 

so also is Christ] i.e., is one living unity with a variety of 
members. Christ] Gr. the Christ, stands for the whole living 
organism, whose life is the glorified Christ. (Cf. Tennyson’s 
‘the Christ that is to be.’) This very remarkable thought is 
paralleled in Eph. iv. 13 withi, 23. The thought is made clearer 
in Eph., by the definite description of Christ as the Head of 
the Body, i. 22, iv. 15: but as the head is there thought of as 
not merely the centre of control but the source of life, it is a 
difference only in clearness of expression, not in the thought 
itself. In both passages we have the conception of the Church 
as a living organism bound together by the communicated life 
of Christ, consisting of a variety of persons all dependent upon 
that life, and mutually related in the single organism by that 
common dependence. A hint of the same thought in perhaps 
an even more paradoxical form is given in Gal. iil. 28 (one man), 
where in the context there is the same appeal to the fact that 
baptism unites with Christ, and annuls all former distinctions. 
See Robinson on Eph. i. 23. 

18. in one Spirit] the Spirit is the element in or with which 
they were baptized; cf. Mt. iit. 11 (||? water); Joh. 1. 33; 
Acts xi. 16 al. Mki. 8 has the simple dative. The unity of this 
element for all is analogous to the unity of life in the body. 
Tt is the coming of the Spirit in Baptism which makes them one 
body, and that the Body of Christ. Cf. Eph.iv. 4. See Robinson, 
ea SAV LOO, 

whethey...| the great religious distinction and the great social 
distinction are named; cf. Gal. iii. 28. But the clause, while 
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bond or free; and were all made to drink of one Spirit. 
4 For the body is not one member, but many. If the 
foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not 
16 of the body; it is not therefore not of the body. And 
if the ear shall say, Because am not the eye, I am not 
17 of the body;. it is not therefore not of the body. If 
the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? 
If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling? 
18 But now hath God set the members each one of them 
19 in the body, even as it pleased him. And if they were 
20 all one member, where were the body? But now they 
21 are many members, but one body. And the eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or again the 
22 head to the feet, T have no need of you. Nay, much 


thoroughly appropriate in Gal. /.c., seems here not to have a 
direct bearing on the argument. The point here is not the 
removal of pre-existing distinctions, but the acknowledgment of 
distinctions of function in the new lfe of the body into which 
they were brought. And these distinctions of function are wholly 
different from the old distinctions which prevented any true 
unity being formed at all. It is possible that the words are a 
primitive gloss from Gal.: otherwise for a moment S. Paul 
goes off to this thought, so closely connected in his mind with 
baptism. 

made to drink...) The metaphor brings out the thought that 
the Spirit was not merely an external element in which they 
were baptized but a power of life which they received into them- 
selves for the refreshment of their own lives. The reference is 
by the context limited to the reception of the Holy Spirit in 
baptism: and the phrase puts metaphorically what is expressed 
directly in ii. 12; cf. Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iii. 2. The metaphor 
may be anecho of x. 4. The similarity of thought in Joh. iv. 13 f. 
is noticeable. See Kennedy, pp. 239 f. 

14. For] picks up the thought implicit in we all. The whole 
of the following section deals “with the physical body, and by 
working out the characteristics of its organisation develops 
the analogy; in vv. 24, 25, 26 the language begins to be coloured 
by the thought of the spiritual body. 

18. But now] ‘but as things are,’ ‘but in fact.’ 

19. if...one member] ‘if all the partS had been the same, there 
would have been no organic composition of a body, no body at all.’ 

21. He passes to the thought of the mutual need which the 
members have of each other. ’ 

22. E.g. perhaps the eye or the ear. 
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rather, those members of the body which seem to be 
more feeble are necessary: and those parts of the body, 
which we think to be less honourable, upon these we 
1bestow more abundant honour; and our uncomely 
parts have more abundant comeliness ; whereas our 
comely parts have no need: but God tempered the body 
together, giving more abundant honour to that part 
which lacked; that there should be no schism in the 
body; but that the members should have the same care 
one for another. And whether one member suffereth, 
all the members stiffer with it; or. one member is 
“honoured, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye 
are the body of Christ, and *severally members thereof. 


1 Or, put on 2 Or, glorified 
3 Or, members each in his part 


23. Of the use of clothing to give seemliness and honour 
to the body. 

24. but Gop...| really picks up the nay, much rather of v. 22: 
in contrast with the imagined disowning of one another by the 
several members, is set first the natural compensation by which 
men correct the inequalities cf the parts of the body : and secondly 
the fact that by Gop’s act in creation, the body was formed 
into an organic whole of mutually dependent parts, and by His 
act that honour was given where it was felt to be lacking. N. the 
emphasis is on Gop, no mere natural force. 

tempered] ‘combined into one whole’: i.e. in the creative 
act as determining the true character of the body. 

giving...honouv] ‘giving at the same time more abundant 
honour.’ The meaning seems to be that the instincts of decency 
and self-respect were implanted by Gop. 

which lacked] cf. i. 7, vill. 8: the Gr. middle voice implies 
the sense or feeling of being deficient. N. the personification 
of the members, due partly to the semi-parabolical character 
of the description, partly to the underlying sense of the spiritual 
body, whose character is being illustrated. 

26. The mutual care is expressed in detail, in language even 
more appropriate to the spiritual body. 

27. The analogy is stated summarily, and consequences 
deduced in v. 28. 

the body of Christ} Gr. has no def. article. It is very difficult 
to preserve in translation the shade of meaning due to its absence. 
“You are body of Christ’ is scarcely English: yet both ‘the body’ 
and ‘a body’ suggest meanings which lead astray ; the Corinthian 
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28 And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then “!miracles, 


1 Gy. powers. 


Church was not itself the (wholef body, nor was it a particular 
body, as if there were many such. Perhaps “You are body 
to Christ ’—your relation to Christ is that of body, in your common 
relation, and members, in your several relations. Cf. Plummer. 

28. Closely ||v. 18. This Body is the Church: the members 
are persons with assigned functions. But the enumeration is 
irregular; first three orders of persons, then five kinds of func- 
tions: but the repetitions in vv. 29, 30 show that the statement 
of functions is simply an abbreviation for persons exercising 
the functions. Then, again, some has nothing to correspond— 
it is taken up by first, and then the enumeration follows. It all 
reads as the result of rapid dictation. 

set] Cio Acts xxv 28" Timli, $2, tt. 7 2 biol) Ee kena 
their proper place, in the ordered system of the Church: and so 
parallel to r Pet. ti. 68; =gave, Eph. iv. 11. 

apostles...prophets...teachers] Cf. Eph. iv. 11; Rom. xi. 6-8; 
n. also Eph. it. 20, iii. 5. The same order occurs twice here and 
in Eph. iv. 11 (with additions). The list in Eph. /.c. is closely 
parallel to this, both in its context and mm its contents. Apostles 
are, as usual, the primary propagators of the Gospel, their number 
indefinite, their qualification a direct commission from the Lord: 
see n. Rom. pp. 225f. Prophets are combined with apostles, 
Eph. dl.cc., 2 Pet. lii. 2, Rev. xviii. 20 : they have, like the apostles, 
apparently, a general as distinguished from a local commission 
and are distinguished from them, partly by the absence of the 
immediate personal relation to the Lord, partly by the nature 
of their work, which is rather to reveal truth than to enlarge 
the borders of the Church. But, while prophets were not 
necessarily apostles, apostles were necessarily prophets; the 
larger commission includes the narrower. And both were 
mecessamly teachers. iCh avo ty. COlieN28 7) lime Ths jee eae 
i. 11. For prophets see also Acts xi. 27 f., Xiil..1, XV. 32, xxii. 9, 10 
(not r Thess. i. 15) and below xiv. 29f. Teachers include and 
here particularly specify the local ministers whose business it 
was to continue the teaching of the apostles and train the converts | 
in religious and moral truth; cf. esp. Rom. xii. 7: the close 
connexion with pastors in Eph. iv. 11 points to a local character: 
cf. perhaps for the same suggestion 2 Tim. iv. 3, Heb. v. 12, Ja. 
iii. 1, and Acts xiii. 1. While teaching was included in the 
apostolic and prophetic functions, it clearly was not confined 
to them, nor is there anything to show that it was limited to 
any other functionary in the Church: it was a distinct function 
though it might and no doubt often was combined with other 
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then gifts of healings, helps, }governments, divers kinds 
1 Or, wise counsels 


functions in the same person; cf. 1 Tim. v. 17. The ‘liberty 
of teaching’ is evidenced by the constant warnings against 
false teachers. 

then miracles} Gr. powevs mg.: a marked line is drawn 
(1) between the permanent functions already enumerated and the 
occasional manifestations of spiritual power, (2) between the 
functions which are concerned with the high business of enlarging 
and building up the Church, and those which have to do with 
overcoming particular evils, and providing for detailed needs 
in the daily life of the Church. Whether we are to see grades 
in this second class is more difficult to say: but probably there 
is at least an instinctive classification on the grounds of im- 
portance. In this case the acts of power in meeting all kinds of 
opposition to the progress of the Gospel come first: then the 
special acts which alleviate the distress caused by disease; the 
prominence of this class is like and perhaps due to its prominence 
in the recorded life of the Lord (cf. Acts x. 38). Then come 
functions of assistance and guidance in the life of the com- 
munity: and last as in a class by themselves ‘kinds of tongues.’ 

mivacles| =‘acts of power.’ See v. 10n. Here remember 
the constant association of the idea of power with the word 
of the true preachers of the Gospel; cf. ii. 4, iv. 20, 2 Cor. vi. 7, 
i Thess. i. 5, where the effect upon the hearers may include 
such cases as seemed to involve the special and exceptional 
intervention of Gop. Acc. to some interpreters v. 5 would give 
an instance. Cf. Lightfoot on Gal. ili. 5. 

gifts of healings] a special instance of powers. 

helps) only here in N.T.: esp. used in LXX of help given by 
Gop, cf. Ps. xxi. 20, 2 Macc. xv. 7; and in the papyr. literature 
of Ptolemaic times of help sought from the king: it has there- 
fore the definite suggestion of assistance given by governing 
authorities to any who are in need or oppressed. Cf. Deissm. 
B.S. 1. p. 87; Milligan, Pap. 5, 40. This points therefore to the 
existence of officials such as the deacons described in Pastoral 
Dus Cle NOM savas I. 

governments] only here in N.T. It can hardly mean anything 
else than functions of government, as related to the society as 
a whole, helps having special reference to dealings with indi- 
viduals: in this case it would be the function of the persons 
variously described as vuling (Rom. xii, 8; 1 Th. v.12; 1 Tim. 
v. 17), them that have the rule over (Acts Vil. TO; Heb. xill. 7, 
17, 24), bishops (Phl.i.1; Acts xx. AS a Mvbow, toh, 28 A Maven, te 7). 
It would be a mistake to conclude because the terms are general 
that offices or officials to whom they refer are indefinite. As in 
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of tongues. Are all apostles? are all prophets? are 
all teachers? are all workers of ‘miracles? have all 
gifts of healings? do all speak with tongues? do all 
interpret? But desire earnestly the greater gifts. And 
a still more excellent way shew I unto you. 

1 Gr. powers. 


the other cases he is describing gifted persons by their special 
gifts. What is really important to observe is that S. Paul includes 
the ordinary functions of administration in the society among 
the special gifts of the Spirit: it is part of his whole intention 
to recall the Corinthians to a sense of due proportion in their 
estimate of spiritual gifts. He does not include these two functions 
in the repetition in vv. 29, 30, not because they were less directly 
spiritual gifts than the others, but because they were less likely 
to be overestimated. kinds of tongues] see on ch. xiv. 

29. These questions bring out, finally and sharply, the variety 
of gifts necessary for the life of the Church. 

80. interpret] Cf. v.10; n. this is not mentioned in v. 28. 

31. So far no definite grading of the gifts has been made: 
this is reserved for ch. xiv. and is even there not complete. 
desive| in a good sense, only in S. Paul (in N.T.); the greater] 
=‘the greatest’ as Ruth. 

Harnack (Expos. 1912, Il. pp. 386f.) interprets the greatest 
gift by Gal. v. 22 (v.l.) as=‘love, joy, peace, etc.’ the fruit of 
the Spirit. But it is difficult to see on what principles of inter- 
pretation the gifts here can be used in a sense different from its 
use in the whole context. He also, but evidently with misgiving, 
presses the meaning of the Gr. verb as=‘strive after...’ and 
argues that as the gifts already mentioned depend wholly on 
Gop’s will, they could not be objects of striving. This is 
sufficiently confuted by xiv. 1, 39: for the meaning of the 
verb =admire, ‘zealously affect,’ cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2; Gal. iv. 17, 18. 
In fact his whole exegesis of this clause and the next is uncon- 
vincing. See xii. In. 

He proceeds in the same article to give an interesting discussion 
on the relation of S. Paul’s thought in this passage to Platonism 
and Stoicism, and decides that it is radically Jewish, transformed 
by his Christian experience. The last sentence of v. 31 is best 
taken with the next chapter. 


xii. 31—xiii. 18. S. Paul interrupts his exposition of the nature 
and grades of spiritual gifts, to point his readers to a still more 
wonderful way. But the interruption is only superficial; there 
is no contrast, still less contradiction, between this subject and 
the last; although the feeling of such contrast is ingrained in 
us through the associations of the unfortunate A.V. translation 
‘and yet’: see below. The way he now points to includes 
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the way he has been discussing, but shows it more deeply based 
and wider and more straight to the end: ‘the wayfaring men, 
yea fools, shall not err therein.’ Love is the universal, essential, 
most immediate of all spiritual gifts, because the most charac- 
teristic and direct work of the divine Spirit in the heart of man, 
even as it is the most simple and true way in which man can 
eoncelveoLGop; ct. (Galiv..22);) Romy; 5, xv. 302-2 Cor, v. I4, 
xill. 13. Without it all other gifts lose their meaning, and their 
object, because they are not true to their source. With it, the 
simplest gifts are charged with the fullest life: and according 
as it makes itself felt in the daily business of a man’s life, that 
life is Christian in fact as well as in name and consecration. 

There is no passage in S. Paul’s writings which conveys a 
stronger impression of his loyal and loving intimacy with the 
character of Jesus as pourtrayed in the Gospels. It has been 
well said that 1f we were to substitute the name Jesus for the word 
‘love’ we shouid have a faithful sketch of that character, drawn 
with the knowledge and skill that love gives. And again there 
is no passage which carries us so inevitably forward to the 
supremely inspired word of S. John—‘Gon is love.’ It expresses, 
in fact, in language at once the simplest and the most sublime, 
all that S. Paul meant by his conception of the Christian life 
as in Christ, and all that he conveyed in the triple grace of 
ZACore, o:abble, atey 

The emotion, with which S. Paul treats this central subject 
of his Gospel, shows itself even in the movement and rhythm 
of the language: it has been called ‘the lyric of love.’ This 
rhythmical movement, both in the Greek and still more perhaps 
in the English, is strikingly beautiful and solemn, and lends 
itself even to a setting out in form of verse (cf. Plummer, al.). 
This is the effect, not of an elaborate and conscious art, but of 
the white heat of emotion framing appropriate utterance. 


xii. 81. And a still more excellent way shew I unto you] perhaps 
better ‘and further a most wonderful way I shew you.’ And 
connects directly with desive, ‘set your heart upon the greatest 
gifts and take a way surpassing all others which I now shew 
you,’ i.e. ‘set your hearts above all upon love’: in the grading 
of gifts this comes highest and does most, all gifts being regarded 
as a mantfesting the Spirit (xl. 7). more excellent) Gr. rather = 
above all others; here ‘a way above all other ways.’ It is not so 
much, then, the excellence of the way to which the word calls 
attention, as the strangeness and wonder of it. In fact the 
revelation of love, in Christ and in Christian life, was then, and 
remains, the most original and startling element in the Christian 
religion, both for its simplicity and for its far-reaching demand 
and consequences. 

way] i.e. the way of love, cf. way of peace, Lk.i. 79; Rom. iii. 17; 
of life, Acts ii. 28 (plur.); of salvation, 1b. xvi. 17: also the use 
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13 If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
but have not love, I am become sounding brass, or a 
2clanging cymbal. And if I have the gift of prophecy, 
and know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I 
have all faith, so as to remoye mountains, but have not 


of ‘the way’ in Acts to describe the Christian ‘way’ of life; 
the corresponding verb is to walk, cf. esp. Gal. v. 16 f.; Eph. v. 2. 
S. Paul uses the verb freely, but the subst. only here and iv. 17 
(plur.), exc. in Rom. /.c. (plur.), and of Gop Rom. xi. 33 (plur.):= 
‘a way of life’ sc. in Christ, or perh. in the context ‘in the Spirit.’ 
This way of love is the most wonderful of. all the operations 
of the Spirit in the life of man. 
shew I| he points out the way which he knows himself. 


Cu. XIII. 1. If I speak with the tongues} with all the tongues that 
men use—the widest possible extension of the notion—including 
all kinds of utterance articulate and inarticulate. It is possible 
that the meaning should be limited to kinds of tongues in the 
context, but not so natural: then to heighten the statement, 
and of angels) for the speech of angels cf. 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. xiv. 
21. but have not love] n. the force of the repeated refrain. 

love] It is remarkable that the Gr. agapé Jove is not found 

outside LXX and Philo (once, g. deus immut., § 69), see Deissm., 
B.S. 1. p. 80, 11. p. 26. In Classical Greek the verb and adjective 
(beloved) are used perhaps exclusively of affection, in which the 
element of passion is absent or negligible, and even of contented 
acquiescence in some object, when no better can be had. This 
absence of the passionate element makes it specially suitable 
‘to describe the love of Gop, of wisdom, and the purer human 
affections; and was no doubt the reason for its adoption in 
Christian use, though here with the restoration of the feeling 
of passion, but spiritualised; cf. 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. While the 
word cannot be said to be the invention of religious need, it 
is certainly filled by it with a new meaning and fervour, and in 
particular by the need of Christian feeling. 

sounding brass, ov a clanging cymbal] ‘ the blaring of a trumpeter, 
the crashing of a cymbal,’ Ruth.: i.e. noise without meaning: 
love gives content to all spiritual utterance. 

2. all mysteries} ‘all the secrets’ of Divine Providence: see 
on Rom. xi. 25: the revelation of the secret purposes of Gop 
was the special work of prophecy; see xii. 28n., cf. xiv. 30: 
and of apostles in their prophetic character; cf. ii. 1, iv. 1, etc. 

knowledge] here clearly in the sense of knowledge of Gop 
and His ways: cf. i. 5, vul. rf.; and n. the correspondence 
with xii. 8 f. 

all faith) ‘the full extent and range of faith,’ so that it braces 
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love, I am nothing. And if I bestow all my goods to 3 
feed the poor, and if I give my body !to be burned, but 
have not love, it profiteth me nothing. Love suffereth 4 
long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not 


1 Many ancient authorities read that I may glory. 


itself to do the impossible. Cf. Mk xi. 23: a current proverbial 
metaphor ‘in use among the Rabbis’ (Swete ad loc.). The con- 
nexion with faith makes it most probable that S. Paul had the 
Lord’s saying in mind; cf. also viii. 1 ff. An instance of the faith 
strong to remove mountains would be present to the Corinthians 
in the faith of the ‘strong.’ 
- 8. bestow...to feed) lit. ‘distribute in food for the poor’; 
Gig Mire sabes Bieh Ube babes roe : 

and tf I give my body to be burned] Many ancient authorities 
read that I may glory mg. The latter reading is strongly supported 
on textual grounds by Westcott and Hort. It is also justified 
on internal grounds. The two clauses to distvibute the property 
and to sacrifice or visk the person (see below) go closely together, 
as recognised acts of religion, the latter forming a climax. S. Paul 
is urging that their real value depends upon the motive: and it 
is natural (if not necessary) that the wrong motive should be 
stated in each case: this we get if we read ‘in order to boast 
or glory.’ On the other hand ‘to be buyned’ does not describe 
a motive which is in the same kind as Jove: it limits unnaturally 
the form which self-surrender, as climax to surrender of posses- 
sions, might take: and it suggests an act of wild fanaticism, 
quite out of keeping with the argument and tone of the whole 
passage. While later experience of Christian martyrdom would 
make buyn (Gr. differing here only in one letter from boast) a 
probable correction for a scribe to make, it would be an ex- 
travagance in the mouth of S. Paul at this time, hardly to be 
justified as an echo of Dan. iii. 28; 2 Macc. iii. (Neither in Heb. xi. 
nor in Clem. Rom. 55 is there any reference to burning.) The 
reference to the Indian who burnt himself alive at Athens (see 
Lit, Coloss. p. 3446) is just possible, but would suit either reading. 
I give my body] =surrender my own person, myself, in contrast 
with my goods (the same verb as in Gal. il. 20, gave Himself up). 

4. Love is now personified, and the suggestion of the portrait 
of the character of Jesus comes very close. ‘The love’ of which 
we are speaking. ‘These descriptive clauses unfold a great 
wealth of observation and experience: the fulness of expression 
is a sign that the Apostle cannot do enough to make this jewel 
flash in all lights and colours; cf. Phl.iv. 8’; Weiss. 

suffeveth long, and is kind] cf. 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22; Col. iii. 
12. The longsuffering of Gop is a favourite subject ; cf. Rom. ii. 4, 
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5 itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 

seeketh not its own, is not provoked, taketh not account 
6 of evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth 
7 with the truth; !beareth all things, believeth all things, 


1 Or, covereth 


ix.225 1 Pet. i205; Lkoxyvmt7s 2 Pet mi: o-yofChust= x iter 
i. 16; 2 Pet. ili. 9; the idea is of patient perseverance in the 
purpose of goodness in spite of the waywardness and opposition 
of sinful men. 7s kind] ‘practises kindness,’ a verb app. 
formed by S. Paul,‘occurs in 1 Clem. xiii. 2; cf. Lk. vi. 35; and 
see Stanton, The Gospels etc., 1. p. 9. If S. is right in finding 
behind Clem. a collection of sayings reproducing the Gospel 
sayings in a more precise and definite construction for catechetical 
purposes, it is possible that S. Paul took the word from that 
source: but there is no other definite hint of such a connexion. 

5. doth not behave itself unseemly] Probably this word here 
is used for the extravagances of passion, and the assertion is 
that in true love no such extravagances are to be detected. 
Possibly it refers to the unrestrained self-assertion of the speakers 
with tongues: or to the behaviour of women in the assembly, 
or of the rich at the Lord’s Supper. 

taketh not account of evil] ‘does not reckon up,’ ‘non refert 
in rationes peccata aliorum ut illa exprobret’ Wetst., who 
qu. Bsrxxxv. 4 (but?) Zech. vit 17> "ck Romo iv. & (ete yo 
2 Cor. v. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 16. This gives a stronger sense than 
A.V.orR.V. — evt/] lit. ‘the evil’ done toit. Rfd.’s ‘no imputing 
of ill motives’ can hardly be right. 

6. vejoiceth not in unrighteousness] This is not a denial of 
malicious pleasure in other people’s misfortunes : but an assertion 
of the side which love takes in the eternal conflict of right 
and wrong. wnrighteousness| cf. Rom. lil. 5, vi. 13 f.; Heb.i. 9. 
Here the contrast is with the truth (cf. Rom. i. 18, li. 8; 2 Thess. 
li. 12; Joh. vil, 18; 1 Joh.i. 8, 9), which shares the personification 
of love. The truth here is a general description of the true, 
right way of life, not only of thought: see on Rom. i. 18 and cf. 
Hort on 1 Pet. pp. 87 f. vrejoiceth with the truth] in its gains and 
victories over wrong; cf. Lk. xv. 6; Phl. ii. 17, 18. 

7. beareth all things| or covereth mg., see n. on ix. 12. It 
is less easy here to decide between the meanings ‘self-control’ 
and ‘endurance’: but as the latter is represented below the 
former meaning is best here, and in its full sense, of keeping 
down all personal claims: so Rfd. “love is always content.’ 
Field rightly rejects the mg. covereth, as covering the weakness 
of others, but suggests as possible the meaning ‘keeps close’ 
=keeps counsel, keeps secrets ; cf. Sap. Sir. viii. 17, from which 
he gives other good instances ; ‘love hides, palliates all things,’ 
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hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love never g 
faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shall be 
done away; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away. For 9 
we know in part, and we prophesy in part: but when to 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall 


Harnack; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8; so Weiss. But this seems rather 
remote and not practically true. 

believeth all things}=has all faith, hope, endurance; has no 
reserves in or lack of these qualities: the two former clauses 
do not describe the attitude towards others, merely, as of full 
belief in or hope for them; but are to be taken in the full sense 
of religious faith and hope; love, and love alone, can have the 
full faith in Gop and the invincible hope of fulfilment of His word, 
which is characteristic of the true Christian: and it is love too 
which at once inspires the best kind of endurance and prevents 
it from becoming mere hard Stoicism. enduwreth] =the enduring 
resistance to all adverse influences, more active than ‘patience’ ; 
see on kom walt125, and. cf) 2" lim i110; 

8. never facleth] i.e. falls in ruins, like the house built on the 
sand, Lk. vi. 49, or Babylon, Rev. xiv. 8: the only exact || is 
Lk, xvi. 17. Itextends the notion ofendurance. but whether...] 
three principal gzfts are named in contrast, as temporary in their 
use; however important, one day their work will be done. 
tongues] there will be no need or naturalness for this ecstatic 
and unintelligible form of approach to Gop when all obstacles 
to that approach are removed. 

knowledge} cf. xii. 8n. Human knowledge of divine things 
is limited in two ways: (1) it is necessarily partial, owing to 
the limitation of the human mind, however much that mind 
may be stimulated by the special gift of the Spirit; (2) so far as 
it is a special gift it is confined to the person to whom it is 
given, and constitutes a distinction from others. It is with 
special regard to these limitations that it is here said that 
knowledge will be done away: the partial conclusions and 
achievements even of ‘gifted’ minds will vanish in the full 
revelation of the presence of Gop in Christ: they will be sup- 
planted by the truth itself in its entirety. (See on v. 12.) This 
is brought out in the next verse. 

9. im pavt] our present knowledge and prophesyings are 
partial and limited on every hand. Here is the true Christian 
‘agnosticism,’ the recognition of present limitation, combined 
with the confidence in the coming of the full truth. 

10. The almost casual reference to the fulfilment in the 
parousia, shows how close was this to allS. Paul’s thought. perfect] 
here in the widest sense, contrasted with all that is partial. 
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be done away. When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I felt as a child, I thought as a child: now that I am 
become a man, I have put away childish things. For 
now we see in a mirror, tdarkly; but then face to 
face: now I know in part; but then shall 1 ?know even 


1 Gr. in a riddle. 2 Gr. know fully. 


11. An illustration, with no connecting particle: n. the 
imperfects. It is an illustration merely: no ref. to the meta- 
phorical use of babe and full-grown. 

12. For now we see] of spiritual vision, as knowledge is know- 
ledge of divine things: our vision of the spiritual is now indirect, 
as we-see it not as it is in itself but reflected in the mirror of 
human life and history, and that an imperfect mirror, giving 
only hints and often obscure hints of the reality, cf. Mk iv. 11; 
Joh. ix. 34-41; Rom. xi. 8. 7imamurror] cf. Jamesi. 23. darkly] 
Gr. in a riddle mg. The metaphor is transferred from speech 
to sight, here only: only by hints and glimpses do we catch 
sight of the truth. 

but then] again the ‘when’ is so clear in S. Paul’s mind, that 
it needs no statement. face to face] the typical O.T. case is 
that of Moses, Exod. xxxill. 11; Num. xu. 8. 

Harnack (Expos. l.c., p. 497) traces the origin of the image to 
Num. xii. 8, where a contrast is drawn between the direct revela- 
tion to Moses, and the indirect revelation to prophets through 
dreams and visions (a contrast much insisted on in Rabbinic 
literature, see Wetstein). S. Paul longs to see Gop in the same 
way as was promised to Moses. H. consequently denies the 
necessity of having recourse to any Greek sources for this 
metaphor. 

shall I know...) cf. viii. 3n., Gal. iv. 9. Lift cft 1 Joh. iv. 10; 
cf. also 2 Tim. li. 19. In all cases S. Paul uses a tense which 
implies full and immediate knowledge. See Robinson, EpA., p. 251. 
There is an apparent contradiction between this verse, in which 
knowledge is represented as brought to full fruition, and v. 8 
where knowledge is spoken of as done away. This can be solved 
only by taking know/edge in v. 8 for a special and limited gift, 
as understood by the Corinthians. 

18. The difficulties of this concluding verse must not be 
covered by its familiarity. Jf mow is taken as temporal, the 
clause means, “but faith, hope, love are our abiding possession 
now, in this present life.’ The objection to this rendering is 
that the whole course of thought has been to contrast the things 
which last only for the present life with the things that survive. 
And the main contrast so far has been between love and the 
special present activities of prophecy, tongues, knowledge. 
There is something of disappointment and even of bathos in 
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as also I have been !known. But now abideth faith, 13 
1 Gr. known fully. 


putting as a climax to these contrasts, the statement that in 
this present state, faith, hope, love abide: that is no more than 
can be said of prophecies, tongues and knowledge. If there is 
to be a true climax the ‘abiding’ must cover the future as well 
as the present state. And that involves as a consequence that 
now must be taken in its logical meaning=‘as things are,’ 
“taking all into account’: cf. v. 11; xii. 18; al.: after all that 
can be said of the imperfection and transitory character of man’s 
nature and endowments there is in him an element that lasts; 
he has qualities and activities that are eternal. This logical 
sense of now, though in such close juxtaposition to now (a 
different word in the Gr.) and then (v. 12), both strictly temporal, 
is enforced by the dominant note of the whole passage: abideth 
through the same influence comes to imply lasting through the 
present age into the eternal state realised at the parousia. 

We have then to ask in what sense faith and hope can be said 
to last into that state: (1) faith here is used principally in the 
sense, always the deepest sense in S. Paul, of personal trust 
in a person; the perfection of this trust can be attained even 
now, and does not wait for the full revelation; but neither is 
it ‘lost in sight’; (2) hope indeed seems to be the virtue most 
definitely characteristic of the present condition, as finding its 
whole object in the parousia. But we may suppose that S. Paul 
conceived of the future life after the parousia, as still one of growth 
and progress, as though not all that the redeemed and risen 
can achieve is to be done at one stroke. There is nothing 
improbable in attributing this idea to him. Heinr. points out 
that the conception in xv. 24 of development in the future 
kingdom and the whole idea of glory as life involves the thought 
of the ever higher perfecting of the individual and therefore of 
the continuance of hope: cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

The difficulty here is in part due to the fact that there has 
been no preparation in the context for mention of faith and hope. 
In v. 8 they are activities of love: in ch. xii. faith has been men- 
tioned in a limited sense as one of many gifts; hope not at all. 
Weiss suggests that S. Paul in combining the three is really 
quoting a well-known formula (cf. 1 Thess. i. 2 f., v. 8; Col.i. 4 f.) 
which had the authority, possibly, of some traditional saying 
of the Lord Himself: this might explain the co-ordination of 
faith and hope, which are not usually placed by S. Paul on an 
equality, and also the emphatic these three, as of a well-known 
triad. Cf. Harnack, Expos. l.c., p. 488. 

Perhaps we may say that in coming to the conclusion of his 
great argument on the supremacy of love among all spiritual 
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hope, love, these three; 1tand the greatest of these 
is love. ; 


1 Or, but greater than these 2 Gr. greater. 


gifts, S. Paul is led to include afl the three elements of man’s 
personal activity in his relation to Gop revealed in Christ, faith 
in the Persons revealed, hope in the ever-growing revelation, 
and love, in order at once to bring out both the eternal value 
of the revelation thus mediated, in contrast to all transitory 
activities of the present condition of man, and the fact that these 
three activities all have as it were their vital power in the deepest 
and most intimate relation possible between persons, the relation 
of love—which therefore is of the three the greatest. 

these three] these words will just hold the mind for a moment 
to dwell upon the three qualities named—these three, and 
none other, abide. 

love] greatest because the innermost expression of the true 
relation to Gop, of which, in their Christian form, the others 
are proper activities. See above. S. Paul seems to be on the 
brink of S. John’s great declaration Gop is love (1 Joh. iv. 8). 


Cr. XIV. The special question, with which S. Paul now deals, 
that is, the right estimate of two particular classes of spiritual gifts, 
prophecy and tongues, had probably been definitely submitted 
to him in the letter from Corinth: though possibly it was one of 
those suggested to him by the reports he had received. Inch. xii. 
he has laid down the principle that all spiritual gifts are intended 
for service, and not for personal distinction. He applies this 
principle now to show that prophesying is the higher gift, because 
it ministers to this ‘building up’ of the congregation, while the 
gift of tongues, unless it is accompanied by the gift of interpreta- 
tion, conveys no such benefit. Itis clear from the whole argument 
that ‘tongues’ were a form of utterance, articulate or inarticulate, 
which conveyed no meaning to the hearers, except when some 
hearer or even the speaker himself claimed the power of inter- 
preting the utterance. From the fulness and carefulness of the 
argument it also appears that the Corinthians or some of them 
had been inclined to attach a superlative value to this gift, 
on account of its more mysterious character and more striking 
phenomena. This judgment S. Paul decisively sets aside. 

1-25. The comparison of prophecy and ‘tongues’: prophecy 
is the higher gift because it does better service. 26-33. In 
prophesying in the assembly order is'to be observed according to 
certain rules. 34-36. The women who are members of the 
Church are not to speak in the assembly. 37. The acceptance 
of these rules may be taken as a test of prophets and of true 
spirituality. 38-40. Finally, the gift of prophesying is to be 
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Follow after love; yet desire earnestly spiritual gifts, 14 


but rather that ye may prophesy. For he that speaketh 2 
in a tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God; 
for no man !understandeth; but in the spirit he speaketh 
mysteries. But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men 3 


edification, and comfort, and consolation. He that 4 


1 Gr. heareth. 


earnestly desired: the gift of tongues is not to be inhibited. 
But in all cases decency and order are to be observed. 

1. Follow after...) the love described above is to be an 
object of continuous and eager effort: a favourite metaphor 
with S. Paul for spiritual effort, cf. esp. Rom. ix. 30, 31, xii. 13; 
ehilsiltei 2a te hessecvalsin sl binn vi. Tne) 2 dimen. 

yet desive] Spiritual gifts are to be the object of strong desire, 
cf. xii. 21: they are gifts in a special sense, and do not directly 
depend on personal effort: here distinguished from Jove, as gifts 
more commonly so called, which are now to be considered. 

but vather...| the subject is the greater excellence of prophesying. 

2. It is evident from this verse and the whole argument 
that ‘tongues’ were ordinarily unintelligible ; whether there was 
articulate utterance or inarticulate or both is not clearly to be 
determined. See Add. Note, pp. 206 ff. 

but unto Gop] the conception that ‘tongues’ were in some 
sense a manifestation of the Spirit precludes the supposition 
that the utterance is purposeless: and as they are clearly not 
addressed to men, it is concluded that they are a form of address 
tonGobe ct. vu, 13s) 26: 

understandeth] Gr. heaveth mg. Cf. Joh. vili. 43; Mk iv. 33; 
Galvive2r, Gen. -cdii-23° 

in the spirit] better perhaps tr. ‘but by (his) spirit he utters 
secrets’: spivit is the instrumental dative, and=the man’s 
spirit as distinguished from his mind, cf. vv. 14 ff. 

mysteries) here in its usual Pauline sense of ‘secrets’ of the 
divine order, cf. xili. 2: gen. however he uses the word only 
of those divine secrets which have been revealed in Christ. 
Here as the utterances are presumed to be the effect of the 
action of the Holy Spirit, it is concluded that they deal with such 
secrets, though they are not intelligible, unless interpreted. 

8. edification] improvement, cf. vv. 5, 12, 26; 2 Cor. xii. 19; 
Eph. iv. 29; Rom. xiv. 19, xv. 2, of the instruction and spiritual 
fortifying both of the individual and the Church. comfort, and 
consolation] the first is the more general word for all ways of 
encouraging, cf. esp. 2 Cor. i. 3 ff. The second, esp. of encourage- 
ment addressed to the weak, suffering and sorrowing, cf. Joh. xi. 
19; 1 Thess. v.14; Phl.ii.1. This threefold description of the 
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speaketh in a tongue 'tedifieth himself; but he that 
5 prophesieth ‘edifieth the church. Now I would have 
you all speak with tongues, but rather that ye should 
prophesy: and greater is\he that prophesieth than he 
that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that 
6 the church may receive edifying. But now, brethren, 
if I come unto you speaking with tongues, what shall 
I profit you; unless I speak to you either by way of 
revelation, or of knowledge, or of prophesying, or of 
7 teaching? Even things without life, giving a voice, 
whether pipe or harp, if they give not a distinction in 
the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or 
8harped? For if the trumpet give an uncertain voice, 
9 who shall prepare himself for war? So also ye, unless 
ye utter by the tongue speech easy to be understood, 
how shall it be known what is spoken? for ye will be 
10 speaking into the air. There are, it may be, so many 


1 Gr. buildeth up. 


work of the prophet shows that he is the preacher, as distin- 
guished both from the teacher who gives detailed instruction, 
and the prophet in the limited sense of foreteller. 

5. S. Paul is careful not to depreciate ‘tongues,’ but to exalt 
prophesying. he interpret] It is asked how this is to be recon- 
ciled with xii. 29, 30? the answer is that the same person might 
have both gifts, of tongues and of interpretation. 

6. But now, brethren] ‘but really, brethren....’ The logical 
now and the appeal of brethren clearly imply that the Corinthians 
estimated this gift over-highly, and neglected the test of edifica- 
tion. wnless...] an instance of interpretation: the speaker with 
tongues might interpret his utterance as either a revelation or 
a matter of knowledge or prophecy or instruction. Ifso, he would 
edify the hearers: otherwise not. 

revelation} =a special revelation vouchsafed to the speaker, 
knowledge some matter of his own deeper spiritual insight, 
cf. xii. 8, prophecy the more general term, =any kind of prophecy. 

7. The necessity of intelligible distinctions in utterance is 
enforced by two examples, first of musical instruments, and 
secondly of foreign languages. giving a voice] when they give 
voice. distinction] i.e. of tone and rhythm. 

8. A special instance. 

9. easy to be understood| Gr. significant, A.V. mg. better. 

10. A second illustration from foreign languages.  7t may be] 
‘perhaps,’ the exact number does not matter. 
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kinds of voices in the world, and !no kind is without 
signification. If then I know not the meaning of the 
voice, I shall be to him that speaketh a barbarian, and 
he that speaketh will be a barbarian 2unto me. So 
also ye, since ye are zealous of 'spiritual gifts, seek 
that ye may abound unto the edifying of the church. 
Wherefore let him that speaketh in a tongue pray that 
he may interpret. For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. What 
is it then? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
with the understanding also: I will sing with the spirit, 
and I will sing with the understanding also. Else if 


1 Or, nothing is without voice 2 Or, in my case 
3 Gr. spirits. 


kinds of votces| voices, for ‘languages’ here because tongues 
is monopolised for the special phenomenon. Note that the 
use of this illustration shows that the fongues were not conceived 
of as foreign languages. 

11. barbarian] orig. =all that did not speak Greek: the special 
ref. to language is common in classics. 

12. So do you act on this principle of being intelligible and 
so serviceable. spivitwal gifts} Gr. spivits mg.: i.e. of special 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit. Cf. xiv. 32. 

unto the edifying] this is the aim of abounding in spiritual gifts. 

18. Again it is clearly implied that both gifts might be found 
in the same person. The ‘prayer’ here refers not as v. 14 to prayer 
in ecstasy, but to the man’s ordinary prayers for himself. 

14. my spirit prayeth] cf. v.2, the man’s spirit acts in- 
dependently of his mind and so gives utterance, but not in- 
telligibly. «ts unfruitful] that is, for the assembly. For the 
effect on the man himself see v. 18 n. 

15. What ts tt then?| “how then does the case stand?’ Mind 
and spirit shall co-operate in prayer and praise. The future 
expresses the purpose. 

with the understanding] here clearly mind is used in its ordinary 
sense of the human intelligence. The ‘spirit’ may use this 
intelligence, when its utterance becomes intelligible: or it may 
use the organs of speech, without the intervention of the intelli- 
gence; then it speaks ‘with tongues’ unintelligibly. Always 
in S. Paul mind is ‘intelligence’ (rather than judgment, as 
Kennedy, p. 169, q.v.). See notes on ii. 11, 16. 

16. if thou bless| this must refer to extempore acts of blessing 
and thanksgiving. It is clear from vv. 26 f. that the assemblies 
for worship were to a very small extent organised, and individuals 
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thou bless with the spirit, how shall he that filleth the 
place of 1the unlearned say the Amen at thy giving of 


1 Or, him that is without gifts: and so in ver. 23, 24. 
\ 


freely took public part, as the spirit moved them. So from one 
quarter and another of the room there would be outbursts of 
prayer, praise, thanksgiving, preaching, and so on. The point 
S. Paul makes here is that all these ought to be such that the 
rest of the congregation can join in at least with the exclamation 
of assent. It is improbable that there is a reference here to an 
Eucharistic Prayer‘ (Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, p. 204). 

with the spivit]=‘in a tongue, as elsewhere in this chapter. 

he that filleth the place of the unlearned] or that is without gifis mg. 
The Gr. (¢diotes) means the layman, the non-professional, the 
non-expert as regards the matter in hand whatever it be (see 
copious examples in Wetstein): it is also used to contrast the 
ordinary person with the member of a religious society, in 
inscriptions ap. Weiss, and the stranger in contrast with the 
members of a family. Weiss, taking this sense as current, 
applies it here and takes the reference to be to persons who 
frequented the Christian assemblies, but were not yet baptized, 
showed no signs of having received the Spirit; parallel to the 
catechumens of later date. This sense explains the distinction 
from unbelevers in v. 23: and the point of mentioning these 
half Christians here is, that they would be puzzled by the 
unintelligibility of the utterance, while full Christians would 
recognise the action of the Spirit in this form and have no 
difficulty in giving their assent even without understanding. 
If this meaning is adopted, it becomes natural to take he that 
filleth the place literally =he who occupies the place reserved 
for these people: it would be natural that such catechumens 
should have a separate place allotted them. Otherwise, if it 
simply means one who is ‘ungifted,’ cannot speak with tongues 
or interpret, then this phrase is best taken in its metaphorical 
sense =‘he who represents the layman in the matter.’ 

But this latter interpretation does not fit v. 23 : and, even here, it 
seems improbable that considering the high estimate of ‘tongues’ 
at Corinth, the ordinary congregation would have felt any 
difficulty in making their assent to such utterances even without 
understanding them. 

the Amen] Amen was in general colloquial use—‘always as 
corroborating and making one’s own the word, prayer, blessing, 
oath, or imprecation of some other person’; it was usual as 
an ending of prayers in the synagogue, the congregation thus 
making the minister’s prayer, etc., their own. Dalman, E.T., 
pp. 226, 227n. Cf. Deut. xxvii. 45 ff. Thence it was adopted 
in Christian worship, and was a prominent feature in the 
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thanks, seeing he knoweth not what thou sayest? For 17 
thou verily givest thanks well, but the other is not 
tedified. I thank God, I speak with tongues more than 18 
you all: howbeit in the church I had rather speak five 19 
words with my understanding, that I might instruct 
others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. 

1 Gr. builded up. 


Eucharist: Justin M. Apol.i. 65. Tertul. de Spectac. 25 al. (Pl.). 
For use derived from this cf. 2 Cor. i. 20; Rev. iii. 14: and for 
its use by our Lord, see Dalman, /.c. Wetst. qu. from Rabbinic 
a similar argument for the use of the ‘vulgar’ tongue in prayer. 

17. the other] your neighbour. Cf. vi. 1, x. 24, 20 al. 

edified) again emphasis on the true use of all spiritual gifts. 

18. The gift of tongues is one to be thankful for, but more 
adapted for private communion with Gop, than for public use. 
A very remarkable declaration: it shows that S. Paul, in exer- 
cising this gift, must have felt it to be a special and intimate 
method of communion with Gop: at the same time, by practically 
discouraging its public exercise, he must have contributed to 
its rapid disappearance. 

19. im the church} better ‘in church, in congregation’; of 
the assembly gathered together. 

with my understanding| not exclusive of spirit, for this describes 
the prophet’s exercise of his gift: but under the guidance of 
spirit and expressing its meaning in intelligible utterance. 

instvuct] oral instruction being the regular method in ancient 
times, this word (our catechise), meaning to ‘din into the ear,’ 
becomes synonymous with teach. The use of the word for 
instruction by question and answer is later. 

20-25. An appeal to mature wisdom and experience. The 
main difficulty of the passage consists in the fact that while 
v. 22 seems to limit the effect of ‘tongues’ to non-Christians, 
and of prophecy to Christians, vv. 23-25 show the effect of both 
upon non-Christians. A solution of the difficulty has been sought 
in limiting in v. 22 sign to the first clause; but the parallelism 
of the two clauses is decisive against this. Nor does the inter- 
pretation of foy a sign afford a solution. The obvious meaning is 
“a sign of Gop’s presence or working.’ So i. 22, Rom. xv. 19, 
2 Cor. xii. 12 b, the only places where S. Paul uses the word 
without special definition. It is scarcely justifiable to take it 
to mean ‘a sign of GoD’s wrath’ (Pl.), even if that were consistent 
with the true construction of v. 22. But inv. 23 these ‘tongues’ 
are not for unbelievers a sign of Gop’s working; they are only _ 
a sign of the madness of the speakers. Heinr. consequently 
interprets these datives as marking the purpose =to, show by 
the effects produced who are unbelievers, and who believers. 
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Brethren, be not children in mind: howbeit in malice 
be ye babes, but in mind be !men. In the law it is 
written, By men of strange tongues and by the lips 
of strangers will I speak unto this people; and not even 


t' Gr, of full age. 


Apart from the strain involved in this rendering, in the case 
of prophecy (24, 25) the effect is not to show who are believers 
but to convert unbelievers. No assistance is to be got from 
straining the words unbelievers and behevers: they cannot mean 
those who will not and those who will believe. Nor does Weiss 
help us by suggesting that szgm here is used in a peculiar sense 
for a sign spoken against : it is difficult to conceive that such 
a decisive qualification could be omitted: and he is forced to 
assume that for a sign is not to be repeated with the clause in 
22b. The passage would be much clearer if we could regard v. 22 
as a gloss: then v. 23 shows how the effect described in the 
quotation works; and vv. 24f. show the superior effects of 
prophecy. 

20. Brethren] as usual, introduces a specially urgent and 
affectionate appeal, here to their common sense and experience. 

children...men] of full age mg.: in the simplest sense, of 
children and grown men as in xii. 11. They must exercise a 
full-grown intelligence in this matter. And the point here made 
is that ‘tongues’ and prophecy are to be judged by their effects, 
in securing an entry for the Gospel. 

in malice be ye babes| the characteristic of childhood must 
be kept as regards moral evil, but not as regards the use of 
the mind. Cf. Mt. x. 16.  malice]=evil as opposed to that 
which is good: in most passages the context gives it the special 
meaning of ‘malice’; but here clearly the wider sense is required. 
be babes|] ‘keep as babes’: no experience in evil is needed for 
free Christian development. Cf. Rom. xvi. Ig. 

21. In the law] for the whole O.T. Cf. Rom. iii. 19, Joh. x. 34, 
xii. 34, xv. 25, the whole called after the more important part. 

qu. Isa. xxviil. 11 f.: these words are the retort of the prophet 
on the drunken revellers, who pour scorn on his message as too 
elementary for all but babes: to them Gop will speak in foreign 
tongues and by strangers’ lips, i.e. the Assyrian foe will bring 
Gop’s message to them: but even that they will not receive. 
S. Paul applies this by way of type to the unintelligible utterance 
of tongues, and the failure to awaken any response in unbelievers. 
(See Box, ad Isa. /.c.) The illustration carries no further than 
to show that the ineffectiveness of ‘tongues’ for producing 
conviction has its parallel in ee prophet’s experience, and 
therefore is not surprising. 


and not even thus...] This is the teal point of comparison: the 
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thus will they hear me, saith the Lord. Wherefore 
tongues are for a sign, not to them that believe, but to 
the unbelieving: but prophesying 7s for a sign, not to 
the unbelieving, but to them that believe. If therefore 
the whole church be assembled together, and all speak 
with tongues, and there come in men unlearned or 
unbelieving, will they not say that ye are mad? But 
if all prophesy, and there come in one unbelieving or 
unlearned, he is !reproved by all, he is judged by all; 


1 Or, convicted 


strangeness of the phenomenon does not commend the message. 
The point of the quotation seems to be that ‘tongues’ do not 
convince those who are not convinced already. 

22. for a sign] cf. ‘Lk. ii. 34, “are meant to be a sign.’ The 
difficulty is that they were as is shown in v. 23 clearly not a sign 
of anything but madness to the unbelievers, and even to the 
‘layman’: whereas, as is clear from the context, to the believers 
they were a sign of the presence of thee Spirit, however un- 
intelligible. See above. but prophesying is for a sign] the 
parallelism makes this supplement necessary. 

23. He gives an instance: ‘if there shall have been (on any 
particular occasion) a general assembly of the whole church.’ 
whole probably distinguishes such an assembly from more 
occasional and limited meetings, partly because of the likelihood 
of more remarkable exhibitions of ‘the Spirit,’ partly perhaps 
as attracting more unbelievers. If the word is to be taken 
strictly, and we are to suppose that the whole number of Christians 
in Corinth could meet in one place, it follows that the Church 
could not have been numerous. But it may simply mean the 
whole of any particular congregation which is wont to meet 
together. all speak with tongues] i.e. all who do speak: no other 
kind of utterance takes place on the particular occasion. Of 
course it does not mean that all speak at once. 

men unlearned ov unbelieving] this shows that at least at certain 
assemblies non-Christians were admitted, a practice probably 
taken over from the Jewish synagogues where there was generally 
an element of non-Jewish ‘worshippers,’ in various degrees of 
adhesion to the Jewish community. The meaning ‘catechumens’ 
for idiotes serves very well here: see on v. 16. 

ye ave mad) cf. Acts ii. 13 and 2 Cor. v. 13 n. 

24. But if all prophesy] i.e. allwho speak, asabove. veproved 
by] or convicted mg. as constantly in N.T. Cf. Joh. xvi. 8; 
Eph. v. 11; 1 Tim. v. 20al. by all} i.e. who prophesy. 

he is judged] cf. ii. 14, iv. 3 f., he is ‘called to a reckoning,’ 
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25 the secrets of his heart are made manifest; and so he 
will fall down on his face and worship God, declaring 
that God is tamong you indeed. 

26 What is it then, brethren? When ye come together, 
each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, hath a revelation, 


1 Or, in 


R.: the idea is of a cross-examination bringing out the man’s 
real state—further developed in the next clause. 

25. the secrets...) Cf. Mkiv. 22 ||; Rom. ii.16n.; 1 Pet. iii. 4: 
under the influence of the prophet’s exhortation, etc. the hearer 
feels that Gop is dealing with his soul; his secret thought, 
desires and motives become clear, to himself at least, and, if 
he breaks out into speech, to others. The notion that we have 
here a claim to thought-reading on the part of the prophets 
(Weinel) is far-fetched. A truer parallel is to be found in the 
experiences of missions. and so] in these circumstances, in 
the state of mind thus induced. he will...worship...] an echo 
of Isa. xiv. 14. See Swete on Rev. ili. 9. declaring] as the 
result of his experience. among you] he recognises the working 
of Gop through the prophets. 

26-33. The relative value of prophecy and tongues has been 
shown. He now gives instructions for the conduct of their 
assemblies, so that each gift may have its opportunity of con- 
tributing to the common aim of edification. Tongues are not 
in any case to monopolise a meeting, two or three at the most 
may speak on each occasion, and each have his share of the time, 
and then only if there is an interpreter present. Prophets may 
not speak on the same occasion to a number of more than two 
or three; the rest are to judge: and a speaker is to stop, if a 
revelation is given to another prophet sitting by. For there 
is time for all, and prophets can control their spirits so as to 
wait for their proper time. This is the custom in all the churches. 

26. What ts it then...] cf. v. 15 (only exact parallel: cf. Rom. 
xi. 7) =‘What then is the case?’ sc. to be dealt with: he first 
states the case, v. 26, and then deals with it, vv. 27 f. 

When ye come together] lit. ‘whenever you are assembling’: the 
tense puts vividly before us the moment of the gathering of 
the congregation when each man, who has a gift, comes with 
the eager purpose of exercising it. 

hath a psalm] Cf. Eph. v. 19 f., Col. i. 16, where the reference 
is to assemblies, though perhaps ‘not ptimarily for public worship, 
but to social gatherings in which a common meal was accompanied 
by sacred song,’ Robinson, Eph., p. 122. But there is no need 
to make such a distinction here. ,When ve come together covers 
all assemblies of the Church. N. the || between Eph. v. 21 and 
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hath a tongue, hath an interpretation. Let all things 
be done unto edifying. If any man speaketh in a 27 
tongue, let it be by two, or at the most three, and 
that in turn; and let one interpret: but if there be 28 
no interpreter, let him keep silence in the church; and 
let him speak to himself, and to God. And let the 29 
prophets speak 6y two or three, and let the others 
‘discern. But if a revelation be made to another sitting 3° 
by, let the first keep silence. For ye all can prophesy 31 


1 Gr. discriminate. 


below v. 32. Cf. above, v.15; and for Jewish parallel Philo, 
de Vit. Cont., § 10 one who has stood up sings a composition 
to GoD, ether a new one made by himself or an old one of the ancient 
poets (qu. by Lit ad Col. ili. 16), and cf. Acts iv. 24, xvi. 25. 
Here it would appear that some gifted member finds utterance 
in a psalm of his own composition, which may be a form either 
of prophecy or tongues. There is nothing depreciatory in this 
enumeration as Abbott (qu. Pl.) seems to suggest. 

a vevelation| a form of prophecy, as in vv. 6, 30 =an unveiling 
of secrets given by the Spirit. Cf. 11. 10; Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. 
i. I7, ili. 3; I Pet. i. 12. unto edifying) ‘let all (these gifts) 
be practised with the one view of edification’: the fundamental 
rule for the exercise of all the varieties of gifts. 

27. by two...] this cannot mean ‘two or at the most three 
together’; the babel of sound would have made ‘interpretation’ 
impossible : it means ‘by twos or threes at the most’ in any one 
assembly, a provision to prevent ‘tongues’ monopolising a 
meeting. These are rules for the chairman. 7m tuyvn] The 
phrase used (only here in N.T.) means not ‘by turns’ in contrast 
to ‘all at once,’ but ‘in due proportion,’ ‘by shares,’ ‘share and 
share alike,’ each having his fair share of the time. 

28. butif there be no interpreter] cf.v.5. let him keep silence] 
in that case he is to exercise his gift in private: Gop will hear. 

29. prophets...two ov three] again naming the number which 
could profitably be heard at one meeting. 

let the others discern] Gr. discriminate mg. Cf. xil. 3n., Ion. 
As an interpreter was needed for tongues, so discrimination was 
needed for prophecies, to distinguish their sources. the others] 
prob. not the other prophets, but those whe were qualified by a 
spirit of discrimination. 

30. But if a revelation be made to another seated in the 
audience: i.e. a prophet may continue, till another prophet 
in the assembly is moved to speak: then the first speaker must 
give way: presumably only if he had had a fair share of the time. 

31. all can prophesy...) clearly not at the same meeting. 
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one by one, that all may learn, and all may be 'comforted ; 
32 and the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets ; 
33 for God is not a God of confusion, but of peace; as in 
all the churches of the saints. 


¢: 
1 Or, exhorted 


that all may learvn| the underlying idea apparently is that 
some utterances would help some of the congregation, others 
others, some perhaps all: all the prophets then should have 
their turn that all the Church might have their chance of learning 
and exhortation. N. the prophet teaches as well as exhorts, etc. 

32. The immediate reference is to the rule of giving place 
to another, v. 29: spirits or spiritual activities of prophets are 
under the control of prophets: no true prophet will claim a 
hearing, or a prolonged hearing, on the ground that he has 
passed under a power which he cannot control. But the principle 
implied is of wide application, and its assertion is a remarkable 
instance of S. Paul’s strong common sense, and illustrates his 
whole attitude towards and relative estimate of the various 
‘spiritual gifts.’ He puts those in which the man seems least 
under his own control at the lower end of the scale. The highest 
are those in which the human faculties reach their climax in 
union with the power of the Divine Spirit. 

83. for Gop 1s not...] For the contrast confuston—peace cf. 
James li. 16, 17. So Lk. xxi. 9 the word is (in plur.) combined 
with wars, 2 Cor.-xii. 20 with swellings. It describes the disorder 
and unsettlement due to personal self-assertions and rivalries. 
In Stoic use, the word refers to the unsettled and disorderly 
state of a mind governed by passions: but here it is of the state 
of the community that S. Paul is thinking. 

as tm all the churches...) Cf. xi. 16: here sc. 2s the custom, or 
some such phrase. It is noticeable that only in these passages 
does S. Paul appeal to the customs of churches (iv. 17, vii. 17 
both refer to the consistency of his own teaching). 1 Thess. v. 19 
gives a hint that regulations on these matters were very soon 
required. The exact phrase the churches of the saints is unique. 
It is possible that the words the saints contain a warning: just 
as in v. 32 prophets =true prophets: and that this is a mark of 
a true Christian congregation. It is not clear whether the 
clause should be taken with the preceding or following sentences. 
W.H. gives the former order in text, the latter in margin. 

34-86. The women of the community are forbidden to speak 
at the meetings; and it is implied that this rule is observed 
everywhere but in Corinth. 

A difficulty arises, because in xj. 5 f. S. Paul passes without 
comment the practice of women praying and prophesying in 
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Let the women keep silence in the churches: for it 34 
is not permitted unto them to speak; but let them be 
in subjection, as also saith the law. And if they would 35 
learn anything, let them ask their own husbands at 
home: for it is shameful for a woman to speak in the 
church. What? was it from you that the word of God 36 
went forth? or came it unto you alone? 


the meeting, and orders merely that they shall be veiled when 
doing so. Here he forbids all public speaking of women. It 
is impossible to suppose that he is unconsciously inconsistent ; or 
that here he is thinking of ‘ wives’ only, and there of other women, 
e.g. “widows.” The simple solution is that he deals with two 
different matters in the two passages; in xi. he is dealing with 
the dress of women, and gives rules which extend beyond the 
case of women when praying or prophesying. Here he is dealing 
definitely with the“question whether women are to speak (whether 
with ‘tongues’ or in prophesying) and forbids it. It is clear 
that this was the practice at Corinth: and they raised the 
question whether women so doing should be veiled or not: he 
there replies, ‘veiled’ in all public appearances, without touching 
the question whether the practice itself was good: here, in 
connexion with the whole question of speaking in the meeting, 
he forbids the practice. 

34. The rule is for all women, and covers all kinds of speaking 
at the meetings. the Jaw] referring, probably, to Gen. iil. 6. 
CEE ph. v.23 t. 

85. theiy own husbands] it is assumed that every woman has 
her own husband: if not, they were ‘under subjection’ to the 
father or brother or guardian; and presumably the rule would 
apply with the necessary qualification. shameful] i.e. incon- 
sistent with modesty. Cf. x1. 6, 13; itis an appeal to the general 
convention of antiquity. 

36. A very sharp ‘calling to order.’ The Corinthians are not 
the source nor are they the only recipients of ‘the word of Gop.’ 
It is implied that their practice was unique. the word of Gop] 
=the Gospel. (€f. 2)Corit, 17, 1v. 247 Philo. 147 Col. 1. 25- 

Verses 34, 35 in D and other MSS. of the class follow v. 4o: 
this has led to the supposition that the verses are a marginal 
note, either of S. Paul himself, or of a later scribe. The in- 
consistency with xi: 5 f. has led’‘some commentators to favour 
the latter supposition. But the transposition looks more like 
an attempt on the part of a scribe to give what appeared to him 
a better order. 

37-40. A final appeal to his own authority, and a final state- 
ment of the principle of order. 
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37. If any man thinketh himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him take knowledge of the things which 
I write unto you, that they are the commandment of 

38 the Lord. 1But if any, man is ignorant, let him be 
ignorant. , 

39 Wherefore, my brethren, desire earnestly to prophesy, 

40 and forbid not to speak with tongues. But let all things 
be done decently and in order. 


1 Many ancient authorities read But if any man knoweth 
not, he 1s not known. 


87. a prophet, or spiritual] i.e. one who possesses any of the 
spiritual gifts dealt with in these chapters; the latter is the 
widest term, including prophet. There is no reason for taking 
it here as limited to ‘speaking: with tongues.’ 

let him take knowledge} the present almost gives the force 
of ‘learn.’ Cf. xvi. £8; 2 Cor. i. 13; Robinson on Eph., p. 250. 

88. let him be ignorant] Many ancient authorities read 7f any 
man knoweth not, he 1s not known mg. With the latter reading 
cf. Gal. i. 22; and perhaps supply ‘by Gop,’ cf. vill. 3; Gal.iv.9; 
2 Tim. ii. 19: but perhaps more probably =he fails to be known 
in his character as a prophet or spiritual person. Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9. 
If let him be ignorant be read, then tr. ‘let him continue in his 
ignorance,’ cf. the abrupt xi. 16. But there is not really much 
point in this. 

89. Closely parallel in thought to 1 Thess. v. 19 f. ‘The 
negative form of the second clause is very significant of S. Paul’s 
attitude to ‘tongues.’ 

40. Expands the idea of v. 33. 


Cu. XV. (d) The Nature of the Resurrection. 


Questions as to the resurrection had been raised at Corinth. 
Apparently materialistic conceptions of the resurrection of the 
body had led to the adoption of the extreme view that there 
was no resurrection properly so called, but only a survival of 
the soul after death. S. Paul méets this mistake first by insisting 
on the resurrection of Christ as the fundamental fact on which 
the whole Gospel rests, then by arguing that this involves the 
resurrection of those that are ‘in Christ’; then he explains the 
place of the resurrection in the whole process of redemp- 
tion, shows how essential it is to Christian effort, and finally 
examines its nature with a view to removing difficulties and 
emphasising its bearing upon Christian conduct. See Introd. 
pp. lvii f. i 


‘ 
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Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also ye received, 
wherein also ye stand, by which also ye are !saved; 
I make known, I say, in what words I preached it unto 


1 Or, saved, wf ye hold fast what I preached unto you, except &c, 
2 Gr. with what word.. 


1-11. The resurrection of Christ was the primary basis on 
which he placed his preaching of the Gospel; the evidence for 
it has already ,.been placed before them. 

1. The object of make known is in what words v. 2, and the 
gospel belongs in sense to that clause, ‘I make known to you, 
with what exposition or basis I preached the Gospel to you.’ 

I make known) almost=‘I call your attention to,’ for they 
could not have been ignorant of the point. 

which I preached| he is appealing to his original preaching 
at Corinth, when, therefore, he gave his grounds for believing 
in and preaching the resurrection of the Lord. This is not the 
first time he has submitted those grounds to them. which also ye 
veceived| i.e. as learners, cf. Gal.i.9; Phl.iv.9; 1 Thess. ii, 13; 
2 Thess. ii1.6; Col. ii. 6. The thrice repeated also forms a strong 
appeal to their own convictions and experience. wherein also 
ye stand| your whole state and standing depend upon the 
Gospel which you learnt. Cf. Rom. v. 2, xii. 20; 2 Cor. i. 24; 
2 Tim. ii. 19. It does not imply that they were perfect in that 
state. 

2. by which also ye are saved] i.e. ‘being saved’: the change 
to the present marks the process which is going on in them 
in their permanent state. Cf.i.18; 2 Cor. ii. 15, the only places 
where S. Paul uses this durative present: cf. Acts il. 47 (sensu 
G10, SXVil, 20); Hebi ve 7, vile 253 2 Pet il. 21,1v.195 Ju, 23. 
For the connexion cf. Rom. x. 9. 

in what words| Gr. with what word mg., i.e. ‘with what 
exposition of facts I preached the Gospel to you’: the Gospel 
here as in i. 17f. is the message of the Cross, the news of the 
atoning death of the Messiah, Son of Gop: the exposition of 
facts by which it was commended to their acceptance was the 
story of the death and resurrection of Jesus, and the evidence, 
in particular, of the latter given by eye-witnesses. The central 
fact was the Cross, as the atoning death, the real ground of their 
redemption: but this it was only if and when interpreted and 
understood in the light of the resurrection, cf. Rom. i. 4; Phl. 
ii. 7-9. The resurrection revealed Jesus to be the Son of Gop ; 
and further showed that His death was not the ordinary death 
of a sinful man, but the representative death of One, sinless 
Himself, dying for sinners. Cf. also 1 Thess. v.10. word} here 
as often =account, exposition. hold 1t fast] a parenthetic appeal 
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3 you, if ye hold it fast, except ye believed tin vain. For 
I delivered unto you first of all that which also I re- 
ceived, how that Christ died for our sins according to 

4 the scriptures; and that he was buried; and that he 


2 Da oh without cause 


to their memory and realisation of his argument: =‘if you still 
keep it in mind’: cf. xi. 2n. 

except ye believed in vain] i.e. ‘became believers on no good 
grounds, and therefore never really took in my argument.’ The 
aor. has its regular reference to the act by which they accepted 
the Gospel.. Cf. Acts xix. 2; Rom. xii. 35; Eph. 1./13 al:) i 
vain]. better tr. ‘without grounds,’ cf. Mt. v. 22 (var. 1.); Col. 
Tel Si), ELOWe xxvii 2h. 

8. deliveved...veceived]=‘1 taught you that which I in fact 
learnt’; the two verbs are the regular correlatives for teaching 
and learning, cf. xi. 23. The statement carries back S. Paul’s 
witness to the resurrection, to his own early days as a convert 
in Damascus and at Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18). The also emphasises 
the fact that he was in this matter a learner, not an inventor. 
‘Here follows a piece of primitive Christian tradition going 
back to the death of Christ, as if S. Paul were reciting a connected 
fragment of catechism,’ Weiss. Cf. Acts xii. 27 ff., where the 
main points enumerated here are to be found. 

Christ died...) The death is cited as a fact but with immediate 
reference to its atoning purpose, see below on v. 17. 

for our sins] It is to be noted that in this passage S. Paul 
is recording what he had learnt from the primitive circle: and 
itis arbitrary to exclude, as some do, this phrase from the sum 
of what he had received. He is therefore himself a witness that 
the atoning purpose was part of the primitive interpretation. 

according to the scriptures] that the death of the Christ was 
‘according to the Scriptures’ was one of the first lessons, as it 
was one of the hardest, learnt by the disciples after the resurrec- 
tion: cf. Lk. xxiv. 26f.; Acts iii, 18. It was the greatest 
difficulty in the way of Jewish converts. Isa. lili. was the main 
“Scnipture proof, cf. Rom. 1v.25, %..805, T Pet ni. 22a..andeaess 
Acts ili.' 13, vill. 32; but Ps. xvi. (xv.) was also used, Acts ii. 25, 
xiii. 35. If we may take Acts xvil. 3 as a testimony to S. Paul’s 
practice it closely agrees with this statement; n. Acts xxvi. 23. 

4. and that he was buried] this is the only direct reference 
to the burial, outside the Gospels, except the elaborate phrase 
in Acts xiii. 29, put into S. Paul’s mouth. In Rom. vi. 4; 
Col. ii. 12, Christians are said in baptism to share the Lord’s 
burial. It is noteworthy that S. Paul alone of N.T. writers 
(after Evv.) refers to the burial: no doubt as he was not an 
eye-witness, this detail would have been to him of great 
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hath been raised on the third day according to the 
scriptures; and that he appeared to Cephas; then to 5 
the twelve; then he appeared to above five hundred 6 


importance, as certifying the reality of the death: and we may 
reasonably conjecture that it was one of the things about which 
he ‘enquired of Cephas.’ Further, it can hardly be doubted 
that the resurrection, after the burial, implied for him the empty 
tomb. And the reference here points both backward to the 
reality of the death and forward to the character of the resurrec- 
tion: as we shall see the argument of vv. 35 f. deals largely with 
the difficulties of a ‘bodily’ resurrection. hath been vaised| the 
perf. pass. of this verb is used throughout this chap. (aor. act. 
v.15): elsewhere, in this connexion, only in 2 Tim. ii. 8, Mk 
[xvi. 14], in the participle in both cases. This remarkable limita- 
tion makes it imperative to keep the perfect tense in translating : 
that tense is chosen because the whole argument of the chapter is 
based upon the permanent efficacy, if we may so speak, of the 
risen Lord: His resurrection is not merely an event of past 
history but a condition and a power of life present and future. 
The emphasis on the tense is all the more noticeable because 
of the mention of a definite point of time: but here the reference 
to Scripture helps: ‘has been raised on the third day, as the 
Scripture said He would be.’ om the thivd day] this detail here 
only outside the Gospels, exc. Acts x. 40 (S. Peter’s speech at 
Caesarea): it is the form used by Lk. and Mt. (exc. xii. 40, 
xxvil. 63, after three days, as Mk always). Clearly, as far as 
S. Paul is concerned, this note of time is simply that which he 
learnt from others together with the other facts of this section. 
From the first ‘the third day’ was regarded as part of the 
Scripture prophecy of the resurrection; Lk. xxiv. 46, Acts x. 4o. 
See Allen on Mt. xu. 40: Sanday, Outhnes of the Life of Christ, 
et o3- 

$ see to the scriptures} cf. Lk. xxiv. 46. Nowhere in the 
Epistles does S. Paul give these ‘Scripture proofs’ of the resurrec- 
HIOMMEANCtS xillans Shea 4a mreLerse Obs aitae7i [sds vig ose ese evils 
(xv.) 10. The latter also in Acts il. 31: and we may conjecture 
that it was common to the early Christian apologists. 

5. and that he appeared to Cephas| cf. Lk. xxiv. 34, and n. 
Mk xvi. 7. This word for the appearances after the resurrection 
is found only here and Lk. /.c., Acts xiii, 31, and of the appearance 
to S. Paul Acts ix. 17, xxvl. 16. N. that the appearance to the 
women is not mentioned: probably because they would have 
no personal or official significance for the Corinthians. 

to the twelve] only here outside Gospels and Acts vi. 2; all 
the more noticeable because it is a conventional description 
(the actual number was then eleven as some MSS. have it here 
al.), suitable only to the most primitive times and circles: 
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brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain 
until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he appeared 
to James; then to all the apostles; and last of all, 
as unto one born out \of due time, he appeared to 
me also. For I am the least of the apostles, that am 


S. Paul seems to be quoting what was told him. Cf. perhaps 
Lkixxiv: 36) cf, Joht sac. ro; Mik bevt.. F4)¢ 

to above five hundred brethren at once] There is no certain 
|| to this appearance in Evv. In Mt. xxviii. 17, there is a suggestion 
of others being present besides the eleven (see Allen, S. Matthew, 
p. 303), but that does not carry far. of whom...] The whole 
of the enumeration is made as giving evidence for the resurrection : 
and this statement shows that many witnesses were still living. 

7. to James} here again no || in the Gospels : this must refer to 
James the Lord’s brother, as no other James would be mentioned 
at this time by S. Paul without further description. It is also 
implied that he was not among ‘the twelve’ nor ‘the five hundred.’ 
For the beautiful story of an appearance to James recorded in 
the Gospel to the Hebyews see Lft, Gal. p. 274. 

to all the apostles] Itis not probable that S. Paul is here merely 
using a synonym for the twelve: the whole point of the enumera- 


‘tion is to exhibit the wide range of witnesses to the risen Lord. 


Consequently, while it no doubt includes Cephas, the Twelve, 
and probably James, it must include others; and this is further 
suggested by the addition of*a//. There is other evidence in 
S. Paul’s writings (2 Cor. xi. 5, 13, xii. 11; Rom. xvi. 7) that the 
word apostle is used by him always in the same sense, as one 
who had received his commission direct from the Lord (except 
where it is specially defined as in 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phl. ii. 25), 
but including others besides the Twelve, James, and even 
Barnabas and himself (see Rom., pp. 226 fi.). This being the 
case, we may see here a reference to an appearance or appearances 
of the risen Lord, at which He called to be apostles, not only the 
Twelve and James but others also, unknown to us by name 
except Barnabas and, probably, Andronicus and Junias (Rom. 
xvi. 7): 

8. last of all] S. Paul was the last to whom the risen Lord 
appeared, and, consequently, the last to receive his commission 
from the Lord Himself, the last of the apostles. 

one born out of due time] the one: Gr. has the def. art. The 
suggestion here is of the strangeness of the birth, the imperfect 
development, and of the child being the last born; the latter 
point is marked by the article. The next verses explain why he 
uses this depreciatory phrase of himself, cf. Job iii. 16 cited 
from Num. xii. 12; Eccles. vi. g. 

to me also] even by me; the strong simplicity of the language 
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not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted 
the church of God. But by the grace of God I am 
what Iam: and his grace which was bestowed upon me 
was not found tvain; but I laboured more abundantly 
than they all: yet not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me. Whether then it be I or they, so we 
preach, and so ye believed. 


1 Or, void 


and the emphasis of order brings out the tremendous import 
to S. Paul of this appearance. It was an appearance of like 
order with those which the others received. 

9. The paradox of S. Paul’s thought of himself is strongly 
marked here: in personal qualifications and by his own actions 
lowest among the apostles, but by Gop’s grace inferior to none. 
Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11 f.: and for the like description of the 
apostles as a class, iv. 9 ff. JI persecuted] cf. Phl. ili. 6; Acts 
1x4. 

10. He-does not here need to press his claim: he is concerned 
only to establish his importance as a witness, by declaring the 
effects of this operation of Gop’s grace. Cf. Gal. i. 15; Eph. iil. 7. 

yet notl...| Cf. Gal. ii. 20. Heat once corrects any appearance 
of boasting. This sudden justification of his apostolate, not 
being required by the context, shows that there was some strain 
existing: at the time between him and some at Corinth. 

411. Sums up the argument: ‘whatever our comparative 
importance, this is the manner in which we present the Gospel,’ 
1.e. by basing it on the resurrection with its evidence; and (on 
these considerations) you became believers. See v. 2. 

12-20. The first consequence of this character of the Gospel 
as preached by the apostles is developed. (a) The resurrection 
of Christ implies that resurrection of men who have died is a 
real thing: (b) it is the truth which alone gives meaning to the 
preaching and to the faith of Christians: (c) if resurrection of 
men is denied, the denial proves the apostles false witnesses 
in their assertions about Gop: for it means that Christ has 
not been raised, while they asserted that Gop raised Him: 
(d) and, finally, to deny the resurrection of Christ is to destroy 
the atoning character of His death, to make their faith in Him 
pointless, to leave them in their sins, to shatter the Christian 
hope. 

This passage marks the difficulty which S. Paul had to meet 
and its bearing upon the Gospel as preached and received. The 
difficulty is that some Corinthian Christians denied, in the most 
general terms, that the dead rise again. The argument of later 
parts of the chapter indicates that it was ‘the resurrection of 
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Now if Christ is preached that he hath been raised 
from the dead, how say some among you that there is 
no resurrection of the dead? But if there is no resur- 
rection of the dead, néither hath Christ been raised: 


the body’ which had proved a stumblingblock and was the 
subject of this denial. Here S. Paul simply confronts this denial 
by a process of veductio ad absuydum. Christ’s resurrection was 
an instance of such a resurrection of the body, and is necessarily 
involved in such a denial; and with it the whole basis and 
meaning of the Gospel goes: the denial is therefore impossible 
for Christians. Itis most important to observe that the argument 
involves that the resurrection of Christ had the same character 
as that which ‘some of you’ deny, i.e. it involved a resurrection 
of the body. The meaning of this phrase he develops in vv. 35 f. 
Cf. nn. on vv. 3, 4 above: and see Introd. p. lvii. 

The argument first (12-16) presses the conclusion from the 
historical fact, of which the evidence has been given: and then 
(vv. 17 f.) appeals to Christian experience as verifying the fact 
for them. The first ‘proof’ is ineffective without the second: 
the second needs the first for its objective ground. 

12. Now if Christ 1s preached...| This has been established 
in the preceding passage, and now becomes the basis of argument. 

he hath been raised from the dead| the def. article is never 
found in this and kindred phrases except in Mt. xxvii. 64, xxviii. 7 ; 
Eph. v. 14; 1 Thess. i. 10; and, though not quite ||, Col. i. 18. 
The absence of the article gives an abstract note to the phrase, 


-which may be best reproduced by translating ‘from death’: 


He was one of the dead from whom He was raised. 

how] ‘on what ground, or with what theory....’ Cf.v. 2 above; 
Lk. xx. 41; Joh. xii. 34, xiv.9. some among you] the assertion 
clearly came from some members of the Church. 

there 1s no resurrection of the dead) ‘there is no such thing as...,’ 
Rfid. It is put in the barest and most comprehensive form. 
It is clear that this did not mean a denial of a life after death; 
there would have been no difficulty in that to any Greek; and 
indeed it is not conceivable that any kind of Christian could 
deny it. What was denied was that ‘the body’ had any part 
in that future life; the specifically Jewish and Christian form 
of the belief in a future life was denied. Cf. Lake, pp. 216 f. 

18. neither hath Christ been raised\ He died as men die, and if 
men are not raised, neither was He. The argument involves 
the true and full humanity of the Lord, His acceptance of all 
the conditions of human nature. It involves also (see above) 
the belief that Christ’s life after His death included a true 
reassumption of His human Bbddy: the difficulties felt about 
this are dealt with below: clearly S. Paul insists on the fact. 
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and if Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching 14 
1vain, “your faith also is tvain. Yea, and we are found 15 


false witnesses of God; because we witnessed of God 
that he raised up *Christ: whom he raised not up, if 


so be that the dead are not raised. For if the dead are 16 


not raised, neither hath Christ been raised: and if Christ 
hath not been raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in 
your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in 


1 Or, void 2 Some ancient authorities read our. 
3 Gr. the Christ. 


14. vain] or void mg., without meaning, without contents, as 
- follows from vv. 2 ff. then] =‘after all’—though we thought 
it had some meaning. your faith] here primarily of the belief 
of the message preached. 

15. witnessed of Gop] lit. against Gop; the thought is of the 
witness being false, accusing Gop of doing what He did not do. 

16. For] takes up specially the thought of the emptiness 
of their faith, and introduces the explanation of that statement. 

17. vain] =aimless, without effect, result, purpose: slightly 
different from vain (void) above =baseless, without any sufficient 
cause or ground. The distinction between the two words is 
due to the context. ye are yet in your sins] S. Paul regards 
the resurrection of Christ as the only warrant for the belief 
that He died for our sins, and to deliver us from sin (see above). 
The doctrine is here no more than referred to, it being assumed 
that the Corinthians will at once understand it as familiar. It 
is more explicitly stated in Rom. vi. 1-11, though from a different 
point of view. Here it is used, in effect, as a veductio ad absuvdum 
of the denial of the resurrection of Christ: the Corinthians 
know that they have been delivered from their sins by their 
baptism into the death of Christ: but this involves the redeeming 
power of His death, which again depends upon His resurrection. 

18. Then] ‘in that case after all,’ in spite of the hopes with 
which we comforted ourselves. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 18. 

ave fallen asleep in Christ\ lit. fell asleep: cf. Rev. xiv. 13; 
1 Thess. iv. 14,16. The tense of the verb emphasises the contrast, 
not merely with the hopes of survivors but with the thoughts 
and hopes with which these faced death. 7m Christ] =‘in union 
with Christ,’ after realising that union in their lives, they trusted 
in it in their deaths; cf. Rom. xiv. 8n. The through Jesus 
of 1 Thess. /.c. gives the further thought that in the ‘valley 
of death’ they were under the guidance and protection of Jesus: 
while 7b. 16 the dead in Christ adds the thought of the permanence 
of that union after death; ‘the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of Gop.’ Heinr. points out that sleep is not used of 


17 


18 


19 
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Christ have perished. 1If in this life only we have hoped 
in Christ, we are of all men most pitiable. 


1 Or, If we have ont hoped in Christ in this life 


Christ’s death: in His case the,resurrection had already taken 
place and there was no need to use the word of hope. Also 
the word does not suggest a sleep of the soul: it is simply 
euphemistic. Appar. it did imply to Jews the sleep of the body. 
while the soul waked and watched. Cf. Box, Ezra Apoc., p. 120- 
have perished] lit. ‘perished’ at that moment of their highest 
hope and trust. 

19. we have hoped] lit. ‘if we are men that have had our 
hope in Christ in this life, and nothing more’: the form of 
expression emphasises the character of the persons concerned, 
not their action: this complete hope in Christ is just what 
characterises Christians. Further only in its position at the 
end (Gr.) qualifies the whole clause, and not merely any one 
of the members: it is a mere hope without any realisation, 
and it is confined to this short and shadowy life. 

most pitiable| the ‘pity of it’ lies in the tragic contrast between 
the height of the assurance, the magnificence of the hope, and 
the utter, blank disappointment. The Christian hope is beyond 
what any man apart from them has ever conceived; if it is 
false, their disappointment is equally unmatched. 

We cannot help asking why this hope in Christ might not be 
satisfied with the assurance of His continued existence in the 
spiritual world, such as the Greeks generally predicated of the 
dead, without insisting on the resurrection as believed and 
taught by the first disciples? Or to put the question in another 
form: Why is the belief in the bodily resurrection (however 
understood) essential to the belief in the divinity of the Lord 
and His adequacy, if we may so speak, to all the spiritual needs 
of man? That S. Paul takes it to be so, cannot be doubted. 
The answer perhaps is first that the primary evidence for the 
continued existence of the Lord is the evidence of those eye- 
witnesses who found no adequate expression for what «hey 
experienced except in a bodily resurrection, however mysterious : 
secondly it was just this element in their experience which 
assured them ‘of a complete triumph over death on the part 
of Jesus, with all that that involves of sinlessness and power 
of redeeming from sin; the death was thus no ordinary death, 
nor was the continued life the ordinary condition by which 
soul survives the dissolution of the.body: in both respects, 
the facts were unique in human experience: and on the unique- 
ness of these facts was based for them the uniqueness of the 
Person, and the uniqueness of His relation to man, and His 
power for and in man. The fact’ that S. Paul does not even 
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But now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the 20 


raise this question, still less argue it out, is remarkable evidence 
for the definiteness of the primitive belief on this point: cf. the 
note on v. 2. 

it is important to observe that this argument is addressed to 
Christians, to those who are in Christ. It appeals to Christian 
experience, and has no force for those who have not shared 
that experience. There is nothing said or implied as to a general 
resurrection of all men. Because they are 7m Christ, they will 
rise as Christ rose: if being 7m Christ they are not so to rise, 
it can only mean that Christ was not raised from death. 

20-28. S. Paul rises to the height of his great argument 
in a passage of epic grandeur. He outlines the progress of the 
risen Christ, beginning with His own personal triumph over 
death, through the winning to Himself and inclusion in His 
triumph of all those that are His, to the establishment of His 
sovereignty over all antagonist powers, till He is ready to render 
up to His Gop and Father the fruits of His passion and trophies 
of His victory, that Gop may be ‘all in all.’ The passage is 
a primary exhibition of his prophetic power—in declaration 
of the truth (prophecy v. 20), in exposition of the reasonableness 
of it (teaching vv. 21, 22) and in the great revelation of the future 
(vevelation vv. 23-28). 

The nervous simplicity of the language gives tremendous force 
to every sentence. There are no adjectives, no synonyms: the 
necessary word is repeated again and again: the rhythm is 
strongly marked, but severe and weighty; an astonishing 
instance of sublimity of style matching the sublimity of subject. 

Note, that there is a double climax, in v. 24 and v. 27. In 
vu. 20-24 S. Paul passes rapidly from the resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of those that are His, and the surrender of 
the kingdom to Gop; in vv. 25—28a he returns on this path 
to describe the work of the sovereignty of the Lord, in executing 
His mediatorial mission, in the present time and until the final 
achievement: then in 28b the final climax is again reached 
when the mediatorial work is done, and Gop is ‘all in all.’ 

20. But now] but as things are, as we know them to be. 

hath Christ been vaised...the fivstfyuits...| the whole truth 
in briefest compass. ‘Christ is risen from death, firstfruits of 
them that have fallen asleep.’ The first clause reasserts the fact, 
for which the evidence has been given: the second in close 
connexion marks the significance of the fact for the Christians 
that have died in this faith. fiwstfrwits] means, more than 
first, first of a kind, involving the rest in its character or destiny. 
So firstfruits were consecrated as a sign of the holiness of all 
the fruits: Israel was firstfruits of creatures, marking that 
all were holy (Jer. ti. 3), Christians in the same way (Rom. xi. 
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firstfruits of them that are asleep. For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all die, so also in 1Christ shall 
all be made alive. But,each in his own order: Christ 


1 Gr. thé Christ. 


16n.): see Hort on James i. 18.. So here Christ’s resurrection 
involves the resurrection of all His kind, all that are in Him. 
that ave asleep] Gr. a true perfect, ‘those that have fallen asleep’ 
since the Gospel has been preached and accepted. See v. 18 n. 

21. For] introduces the justification of firstfruzts and what 
it implies. The argument is condensed, and here confined to 
the one point of analogy, the human mediation both of death 
and of resurrection from death. The analogy is worked out in 
Rom. v. 12f. It involves the true humanity of Jesus and His 
full acceptance of its conditions. man] marks the general 
significance of the fact in each case, as done through the human 
nature, not merely by an individual man—‘man’ not ‘a man.’ 
There is no stress here laid on the cause of death, Adam’s sin 
(as Rom. l.c.): the fact is all that is needed for the argument. 

22. in Adam...in Christ] ‘in the Adam, in whom all are one 
by nature...in the Christ, in whom all are one by grace.’ It is 
this unity of nature which explains the effect in each case of 
the one man upon all. In S. Paul’s view men are not mere 
individuals ; they have a common nature which binds all mankind 
together by real bonds: this is expressed as regards their merely 
natural condition, as a union in Adam, the ancestor of the human 
race from whom one life descends throughout all the ramifications 
of the race. For redeemed humanity, the unity consists in the 
common possession of the new life, proceeding from the risen 
Christ, and quickening all His members. This conception of an 
inner living union is fundamental to the whole argument, and 
indeed to all S. Paul’s ethical and soteriological thought. aii] 
in each clause is limited by its context : (1) =all that are in Adam, 
(2) =all that are in Christ. shall be made alive] they die, because 
they still bear the Adam nature, but they will be quickened, 
by the presence in them of the life of the Christ: hence fut. 

It should, perhaps, be said that while no doubt S. Paul held 
that Adam was a real person, and the sole progenitor of the 
human race, the essence of the argument depends not on that 
assumption, but on the natural unity of the human race; men 
are a natural kind, have a common nature. 

23. But each in his own order] The word used for order 
(only here in N.T.) apparently always elsewhere (LXX, Polyb., 
Jos. al.) =a company (military), band, class. No other instagce 
of its =simply ‘order’ is quoted, except 1 Clem. xli. 1. Rfd tr. : 
‘but each man in his proper place as one in an ordered host.’ 
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the firstfruits ; then they that are Christ’s, at his 1coming. 
Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver up the king- 
dom to ?God, even the Father; when he shall have 
abolished all rule and all authority and power. For 


1 Gr. presence. 2 Gr. the God and Father. 


But the phrase properly means rather more than this, ‘in his 
own company, band or class.’ The difficulty is that no classes 
are mentioned. It is conceivable that the classes are the dead 
and the living at the parousia (v. 52; cf. 1 Thess. iv. 16). But 
it is perhaps better to suppose that S. Paul is using the word, 
without strict reference to its ordinary meaning, as=‘each in 
his own appointed place’: so app. 1 Clem. xxxvii. 41. As each 
member has now his place and function in the Body, so, when 
the whole Body is quickened and raised, each will still have 
his place and function. As the Head has been raised, so each 
member will be raised in his due place and relation to the Head : 
i.e. ovdey =the place in the Body, already assigned, and to be 
preserved in the resurrection. In this way we get a significant 
sense, which is difficult to get either from the military metaphor, 
or from the conception of mere orderly succession. Note the 
sparing use of verbs, and cf. Rom. v. 12f. We must supply 
according to the sense: here will be made alive. 

Christ the firstfruits] sc. has been vatsed. See on v. 20. 

at his coming) Cf. 1 Joh. ii.28; 1 Thess. ii. ro, iii. 23 al. Only 
INV Rivet Con, yiand:2 dhess), james, 2) Pet. an job. 

PE AO pen. i, Whe, Sesh, GC), Gla IIe bain, G/2 ICIS SSdi, OP 
1 Pet. ii. 7 only. Is there an interval before this then? not if 
the resurrection is the abolition of death last (v. 26). 

when he shall delivery up| ‘whenever it shall be that He is 
ready to render’: the indef. whenever marks the ignorance 
of the time: the pres.=to offer, to be ready to give. the 
kingdom] tr. ‘His sovereignty,’ which began at the ascension, 
Acts ii. 36; Phi. ii. 9. to Gov, even the Father] tr. ‘to His 
Gop and Father.’ 

when he shall have abolished) tr. whenevey. This, clearly, 
precedes in time the deliver up and is the point at which the 
Christ becomes ready to render His sovereignty, etc., when all 
lower rule, authority and power has been annulled. 

vule...authority...power] vule is any rule, magistracy, sove- 
reignty as such: authority marks its authority: power the mere 
abstract idea of power of any kind. The reference must include 
all kinds of ruling power in the world, whether human or super- 
human; but the context here suggests the limitation to hostile 
powers, as in Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12, Col. il. 15 (?), whose subjugation 
and abolition is part of the work of the ascended Lord, as 
sovereign, and began with His session on the throne; cf. 1 Pet. 
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he must reign, till he hath put all his enemies under his 
26 feet. The last enemy that shall be abolished is death. 
27 For, He put all things in subjection under his feet. *But 


1 Or, But when he shall’ have said, All things ave put in 
subjection (evidently excepting hint that did subject all things unto 
him), when, I say, all things &c. © 


iii, 22; Heb. ii. 5; Rom. viii. 38. The wider statement of the 
relation of the Lord to all powers is given in Col. ii. 10, Eph. 1. 21 
(Col. i. 16 refers rather to the eternal Son as the source of all 
authority). For S$. Paul’s conception of superhuman powers 
Seog Om. : 

25. For he must reign) ‘for it must be that He exercise 
His sovereignty.’ The conception clearly is that the ascended 
Lord—‘at the right hand of Gop’—is now in possession of 
sovereign power, which He is exercising in the Church with a 
view to bringing the whole of creation under His obedience. 
The reign of the Messiah is already a fact: but the authority 
is not undisputed, and till all that dispute it are deprived of 
power, He still has work to do. For the reign of the Messiah 
cf Col..t. 13 (see Lft’s note), Eph. v. 5, Rev.sds 15 (2), 2 Reta. na: 
and, without the word sovereignty, Eph. i. 21. The present 
tense must be carefully marked. 

till he hath put] ttll is not strictly temporal here, but denotes 
the aim of the exercise of sovereignty: there is no uncertainty 
as to the achievement of this aim: the Gr. tense (aor.) repre- 
sents the act as done once for all. 

all his enemtes...] Ps. cx. 1. This is perhaps the psalm most 
frequently quoted in N.T., and was evidently the locus classtcus 
for the Messianic dignity of the ascended Lord; and has the 
authority of the Lord Himself, Mk xii. 36 ||s. See reff. in R.V. 
ad loc. It is the Melchizedek psalm of which Heb. makes so 
much use. S. Paul, in adapting the words, reverses the meaning 
of the psalm, and makes the Messiah Himself bring about the 
subjection. He also adds all, and naturally omits they. The 
change in the last words of the verse is remarkable ; perhaps 
assimilated in memory to Ps. viii. 7 quoted below. 

26. The last.enemy that shall be abolished] Gr. present tense ; 
because the destruction of death has already begun with the Lord’s 
resurrection. N. the personification of death, as one of the powers 
to be overcome. Cf. Isa. xxv. 8; 4 Esdr. viii. 55; Rev. vi. 8. 

27. For] justifies the inclusion of death in the destruction ; 
and throws emphasis on all, Ps. viii. 7,,cf. Eph. i. 22; Heb. ii. 6, 
and perh. Mt. xxviii. 18. S. Paul, like Heb., sees in ‘the Son of 
Man’ of the Psalmist the incarnate and risen Lord. Apparently 
he recognised in ‘the Son of Man’ aytitle of the Messiah. 

But when he saith} But when he shall have said ‘ All things are 
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when he saith, All things are put in subjection, it 
is evident that he is excepted who did subject all 
things unto him. And when all things have been sub- 
jected unto him, then shall the Son also himself be 


, 


put in subjection...’ mg. This mg. rendering of R.V. is un- 
doubtedly to be preferred: it gives the sublimely dramatic 
conception of the Son addressing the Father with the announce- 
ment that the work of His sovereignty is done. It is difficult 
to understand how the common translation ‘when it says...’ 
referring to the passage of Scripture just quoted can have gained 
currency: it is inadmissible as a rendering of the Greek, it does 
not introduce a quotation of the psalm and is infinitely poorer 
in sense. It follows that evidently... is parenthetical, and when 
all things v. 28 is resumptive. 

This when he shall have said corresponds not only in form but 
in sense to when he shall have abolished: vv. 25-27a describe 
the period between the present time and the resurrection of 
Christians, as the sovereignty of Christ in action: it explains 
the present delay before the resurrection and the end: all hostile 
powers must first be reduced to subjection: when death has 
been so reduced by the resurrection, then the King can say 
that the work of subjection is done; but when that is done, 
then He hands over the kingdom to His Gop and Father, and 
the Son also is subject to Gop. For this conception of the period 
between the ascension and the return cf. Acts ili. 20, 21. 

All things ave put...) lit. have been put. This utterance of 
the ascended Lord S. Paul conceives as marking the end of 
His mediatorial reign; it expresses the completion of the work 
of the reigning Saviour, even as zt is finished (Joh. xix. 30) 
expresses the completion of the work of the suffering Saviour, 
cf. Rev. xxi. 6 It 1s done (see Swete’s note on the Alpha and O., 
‘applied to the Eternal Father’). 

at 1s evident] ‘evidently excepting him that did subject all things 
unto him’ mg. as the Psalm puts it: a parenthetic clause to 
prevent misconception as to the relation of the King Messiah 
to the Father. 

28. And when allthings| resumes the thought after the paren- 
thesis ; and in a form which definitely marks the relation of the 
Son’s sovereignty to the Father. 

then shall the Son} The whole passage has been dealing with 
the state, function, and work of the Incarnate Son first in His 
humiliation, then in His glory. Throughout He has been engaged 
in doing the Father’s Will, the agent of redemption as of creation. 
When redemption’s work is done his own ‘subjection’ to the 
Father will be manifest, cf. Mt. xi. 27|| Lk. x. 22; Joh. viii. 49, 
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subjected to him that did subject all things unto him, 
that God may be all in all. 
29 Else what shall they do which are baptized for the 


x. 15 f., xiv, 28; Heb, x. 5; Phil. 1. 6-11. the Son without 
of Gop or His is unique in S. Paul. 

that Gop may be all in all} As the whole work of redemption, 
as of creation, is the work of the Father in the Son (2 Cor. v. 18 f. ; 
Col. i. 19, 20), so the final end and object of the whole is to bring 
all into complete submission to and reunion with Gop (cf. Rom. 
xl. 36; Eph. iv. 6‘; Phl. i 11, to the glory of Gop the Father), 
so that the completion of the mediatorial work of the Son has 
for its aim and results the complete supremacy and indeed 
immanence of Gop in His whole creation. It is true that in 
accordance with the whole context all in all must be limited 
to the sphere of redemption: but the thought of the sphere 
of redemption has been vastly extended in vv. 24 and 25; the 
subjection there spoken of cannot be limited to a mere mechanical 
or forcible beating down of alien things, but must signify what 
can alone be described as a true submission in the case of personal 
powers, expressed more fully by the reconciling of 2 Cor. v. 18. 
On this line we see that the sphere of redemption becomes 
coextensive with the sphere of creation: and Rom. vii. Iq ff. 
allows us to give, as within S. Paul’s thought, the widest possible 
extension to this sphere: cf. also vili.6; Rom. xi. 36; Col. i. 16. 
Then all in all expresses in the most absolute terms that creation 
will have found in Gop its complete fulfilment and its undivided, 
concrete and full life. It is no doubt because of this ultimate 
widest extension of view that the term Gop is used here, not 
the Gop and Father as in v. 24. 

On the ‘subordination’ of the Son see Macintosh, pp. 71 f. 
He regards Col. i. 16 as showing that S. Paul had put on one 
side the idea expressed here, ‘which may have been a relic of 
Jewish belief as to the destiny of the Messiah.’ But is there 
no real difference between the progressive Messianic kingdom 
as here conceived, and the final completed sovereignty of God? 

29-34. It has been shown that the resurrection of Christians 
is involved in the resurrection of Christ, that it is a critical 
stage in the sovereign redemptive work of the ascended Lord: 
and now S. Paul goes on to show briefly that it underlies and 
alone justifies Christian practice: its denial is the result of evil 
associations, and implies a complete failure to apprehend Gop. 
That is to say, he returns to the appeal to Christian experience : 
and shows how impossible it is for Christians to deny the resurrec- 
tion. A good instance of prophetic exhortation (paraclesis). 

29. Else] i.e. if all this is not so, if there is no resurrection, 
and no complete triumph of the Lord over corruption and 
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dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why then are 
they baptized for them? why do we also stand in 30 
jeopardy every hour? I protest by ‘that glorying in 31 
you, brethren, which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
I die daily. If after the manner of men I fought with 32 


1 Or, your glorying 


death. what shall they do...) sc. when they realise the fact: 
the logical future, =how will it affect their conduct and character ? 
which ave baptized for the dead) he plain and necessary sense 
of the words implies the existence of a practice of vicarious 
baptism at Corinth presumably on behalf of believers who died 
before they were baptized. That such a practice existed later 
among some heretics is certain (Marcionites, Chrys. ad loc., 
Cerinthians, Epiph. Haer. 287; and cf. Tertullian, de vesurr. 48; 
adv. Marc. 5, 10, Heinr.). That it was not common at Corinth 
is perhaps implied by the use of the third person. Many attempts 
have been made to evade this conclusion (see Evans, and Rfd’s 
tr.), but all at the cost of violence to the language: and all due 
to the unwillingness to admit such a practice, and still more such 
a reference to it by S. Paul without condemnation. For an 
enumeration of alternatives, see Plummer, Heinrici, Meyer, 
ad loc. Goudge, in defending the naturalness of the custom, 
seems to overlook the fact that the dead in question had not 
been baptized. It is to be observed, however, that S. Paul 
expresses no view as to the propriety of the custom: to do so 
would have taken him away from his present purpose. He is 
using an avgumentum ad hominem, cf. Kennedy, p. 253. 

If the dead ave not raised at ali) the thought is still of ‘the 
resurrection of the body’ which S. Paul has predicated only of 
those who are in Christ. So this clause =‘if the principle of no 
resurrection of the body is to apply to Christians’ the whole 
point of being baptized for the dead, i.e. to secure their union 
with Christ, is gone. There is no object in being baptized for 
them, as for the dead union with Christ has this effect alone. 

30. Cf. iv. 9f.; the whole character of the apostles’ lives 
of daring and danger depended upon their estimate of the 
Gospel, and therefore on their assurance of the resurrection. 
This is not to say that no other motives could inspire self-denial : 
nor that the motives of the apostles were ultimately self-regarding 
(cf. Rom. ix. 3): it is simply an appeal to the obvious fact that 
the interests of the Gospel, and the view of life determined by 
the belief in the resurrection, dominated their whole conduct and 
attitude to the world: if they were wrong in this fundamental, 
their conduct was without sense. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 11 f., v. 13. 

31. J die daily) cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9, ‘my daily life is a daily dying.’ 

by that glorying in you] Or, your glorying mg. The last is the 
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beasts at Ephesus, !what doth it profit me? If the 
dead are not raised, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. Be not deceived: Evil company doth corrupt 


1 Or, what doth it profit me, tf the dead are not raised? Let 
us eat &c. 


obvious tr. supply 3 me. Cf, 2 Cor 1. 14, ¥. 22. Ss. Pants 
labours and sufferings were to the Corinthians a subject of boast- 
ing; and he justifies what might seem an exaggerated statement 
by this appeal to their known appreciation. 1m Christ Jesus...] 
but-only ‘in,’ as the servant of, and living the life of ‘Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’ But if Christ was not risen, this would be 
all mere delusion, cf. i. 31, ill. 21. 

82. If after the manner of men] =as a mere man, without the 
inspiration and indwelling of Christ, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11: it 
was the life of Christ in him which gave these sufferings their 
true character. 

fought with beasts at Ephesus] This cannot be meant literally: 
it could hardly have been omitted in 2 Cor. xi. 23-29, or in 
Acts: further, if he had been condemned ad bestias at Ephesus, 
he would thereby have lost his status of Roman citizen: a 
R.* citizen could be so condemned for rebellion, but at the loss 
of his status. So Ignatius, Rom. v. 1, from Syria to Rome I am 
fighting with beasts by land and sea. 

at Ephesus] ‘this phrase gives the impression that the writer 
was not in Ephesus at the time: if so this chapter can hardly 
have belonged to the (second) letter written from Ephesus,’ 
Weiss. But it is not unusual in letters, when describing an 
incident in the place from which the letter is written, to name 
the place, even superfluously: ‘I have suffered much in London’ 
would be quite natural, in a letter written from London. 

let us eat and dvink] Isa. xxii. 13: the words are taken, without 
much regard to the original context, as expressing the attitude 
of men, who have no future to look forward to, and immerse 
themselves in present pleasures. They represent the natural 
reaction in men who have lost a hope of surpassing grandeur, 
lifting their lives to new levels: with its loss they fall back upon 
the old life in the flesh, to make the most of it. For S. Paul, 
the whole higher life depends upon union with Christ: if that 
is a vain thought, nothing remains but life ‘in the flesh’: the 
common thought of the persistence of the soul after death in 
Hades, without the resurrection and restoration to the presence 
of Gop, has no moral value. Cf. ‘the dead praise not the Lord, 
neither any that go down into silence,’ Ps. cxv. 17 (R.V.). 

88. Be not deceived) tr. ‘be no longer led astray’: this points 
to the influence of their heathen themories and associations as 
the cause of this error. Evil company doth corrupt good manners 
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good manners. tAwake up righteously, and sin not; 34 
for some have no knowledge of God: I speak this to 
move you to shame. 


1 Gr. Awake out of drunkenness righteously. 


the words occur in Menander’s Thais: but probably they are a 
current form of proverb: Rfd tr. ‘many a fine nature is ruined 
by evil companionship.’ He implies that this denial of the 
resurrection has already lowered the moral tone of its advocates. 

34. Awake] The Gr. verb is used in LXX of recovering 
from drunkenness, Gen. ix. 24; Joel i. 5: Plut. Demosth. 20. 
The aor. marks the one definite act of return, ‘get back into 
a sober mind.’ righteously] tr. ‘as is your bounden duty,’ in 
its ordinary, untechnical sense: cf. Lk. xxiii. 41; Eph. vi. 1; 
Phi. i. 7, iv. 8: no Christian ought to allow himself in such 
aberration of mind. and sin not] as you are doing, in denying 
the best you know under the influence of evil suggestion. 

for some] the slight emphasis on some, by position, shows 
that there are definite persons, whom the apostle knows but 
does. not wish to name, cf. v.12. have no knowledge] lit. 
have an ignorance, a kind of oxymoron, they possess—not 
knowledge but—ignorance of Gop. This seems to suggest 
that among the excursions of the ‘higher’ gnosis at Corinth 
came this explaining away of the resurrection: S. Paul designates 
it by its sharpest antithesis—not knowledge but ignorance is 
their vaunted possession: cf. 1 Pet. ii. 15, and n. Wisd. xiii. 1 ; 
cf. Rom. i. 19-22: Kennedy, pp. 165 f. ¢0 move you to shame] 
“to say this is to reprove you, and you deserve reproof,’ Rfd. 
The tone echoes that of the early chapters. See vi. 5. 

35-58. S. Paul passes from the argument against the denial 
of the resurrection, to meet the difficulties which the doctrine 
itself raised. The main difficulty was the nature of the resurrec- 
tion body. Here again it is obvious that the whole question 
turned on the meaning of the assertion of a ‘bodily resurrection.’ 
In dealing with this difficulty, his fundamental position is that 
man is capable of a double life, a natural life and a spiritual 
life: the natural life is his by his human nature, his connexion 
with the natural humanity of Adam: the spiritual life is his by 
the grace of Gop, and his connexion with the spiritual life of 
the risen humanity of the ascended Lord. In the second place, 
he assumes the position that the individual lfe can only be 
manifested through a body. But he completely dissociates 
the terms ‘body’ and ‘flesh.’ Flesh is merely the material of 
which the natural life organises for itself a means of self-expres- 
sion, in the present earthly sphere: it is therefore necessarily 
itself of the earth, and it passes away as all this corruptible world 
passes away: but while in this sphere, this fleshly vehicle is 
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necessary. Equally, the spiritual life must have that by which 
it can express itself in the spiritual sphere; and this vehicle 
of self-expression is fitly called its ‘body’: but this body is 
itself wholly spiritual, completely adapted for the spiritual 
operations required in the‘ spiritual sphere. The antithesis 
thus insisted upon is not -exactly the same as our common 
antithesis between the material and the spiritual. For ‘flesh,’ in 
S. Paul’s use, includes many operations of the natural life, 
which we should not call ‘material’: the mind and thinkings 
of the natural man are ‘fleshly.” The antithesis is really between 
the natural and the spiritual, the man simply as such, and 
the-man as under the influence of the Spirit. The type of the 
natural man is ‘Adam,’ as before: the type of the spiritual 
man is the risen and ascended Lord, as He in whom human 
nature has reached its complete development through its abiding 
and living union with Gop. 

It should be observed that in this passage the antithesis is 
put at its sharpest, in order definitely to bring out the meaning 
of the resurrection body. So the influence of the ascended Lord 
in spiritualising the human life, the lives of men, is regarded 
solely as at its full operation in the resurrection. In 2 Cor. iv. 
16-v. 5 we seem to have hints of a beginning of this process, 
in its effect upon the whole man, even in the present life. Cf. 
also supra vi. 15 n. But the special object of the present passage 
does not require that point of view to be taken into consideration. 
Cf. Kennedy, pp. 181 f. and 184 f. n., Phi. iii. 21. 

It will be useful to begin with a paraphrase of the whole 
section. The question is now examined on its own merits: 
what is the meaning of a resurrection of the dead? It involves 
in some sense a bodily resurrection, but what kind of body 
is it which the dead have at their rising? 

A little thought will show you that ‘body’ is a relative term. 
Take the simplest case where you can watch the reappearance 
of life: in sowing seeds there is no quickening of the seed except 
by the breaking up of its ‘body’: the life passes into its new 
sphere through a kind of death: and its new life uses, not the 
mere body which was sown, but a new body, appropriate to 
its kind; each seed, as its new life springs out of the old, gains, 
by Gonb’s provision, a new and appropriate body. Again, each 
kind of life, or life in each of its manifestations, has its own 
special ‘flesh’ which it organises into its appropriate body: 
men, beasts, birds, fishes, each organise their own ‘flesh,’ and 
have their own body. Again there are bodies suitable for the 
life which is above the heavens, and’ bodies suitable for the life 
which is on earth: but the ‘seeming,’ the self-expression, of 
these bodies is different, according to the sphere in which the 
life, which they subserve, has to pperate: just as there are dif- 
ferences of ‘seeming,’ of self-expression, in sun, moon, and stars. 
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From these considerations and analogies we can get an idea 
of the manner of the resurrection of the dead. There is a sowing 
of life and a raising of life: the sowing is in the sphere of the 
present, mortal and transitory, qualified by the tendency to 
corruption, imperfection of all kinds, weakness in operation: 
there is a raising in the new sphere of the spiritual, qualified 
by incorruptibility, glorious perfection, and full powers: in a 
word there is a sowing of a body which is the vehicle of and 
expresses a merely natural principle of life; there is a raising 
of a body which expresses adequately the spiritual principle of 
life. For it must be recognised, that all life needs an organism 
by which to express itself, natural life a natural organism, 
spiritual life a spiritual. And this is the meaning of scripture 
when it describes the ‘first Adam,’ the natural man, in whom 
the natural life alone was, as made into a ‘living soul’: the 
last Adam -on the other hand has been made into a quickening 
spirit, a spirit which can give life, which begins in the one sphere 
and persists into the next. 

But the order of development must be observed. The first 
determination of human nature in the first human being was 
of earth, formed of dust: the second determination of human 
nature in the second human being is from heaven (spiritual). 
And the character of the two reappears in those who are derived 
from them: as was he who was made of dust, so are all who 
are made of dust: as is He whose sphere is heaven, so are all 
whose sphere is heaven. And, further, as we all have been 
fashioned out of dust, and stamped with the image of him who . 
was fashioned out of dust, so we shall be fashioned like and be 
stamped with the image of Him whose sphere is in heaven. 

What I mean, brethren, is this: flesh and blood are the mortal 
constituents of our nature, formed of dust; they are no permanent 
part of our lives, though the natural organism of our natural life ; 
they can get therefore no part in that Kingdom of Gop, which 
is the sphere of the spiritual: any more than corruption itself 
can have a part in incorruptibility. If you ask me, how this 
change comes, I can only answer by telling you a secret of 
Gop which has been revealed to me: when the end comes, 
when the Lord returns, living and dead alike will undergo a 
change: it will be sudden, instantaneous, at the sound of the 
last trumpet: for the trumpet will sound, and the dead will be 
raised in a body which is not liable to corruption, and we that 
are still living will be changed to a like body. For there is a 
necessity imposed by Gop, a divine law, that the corruptible 
nature in which we now are must be clothed with incorruptibility, 
and the mortal nature which is now ours must be clothed with 
immortality, if it is to enter into the life of the spirit. But 
when that is done, and not till then, will the final triumph over 
death, of which scripture speaks, be achieved. Death has long 
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35 But some one will say, How are the dead raised? 
36 and with what manneteof body do they come? Thou 

foolish one, that which thou thyself sowest 1s not 
37 quickened, except it die: and that which thou sowest, 

thou sowest not the body that shall be, but a bare 
_ grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other kind; 
38 but God giveth it a body even as it pleased him, and to 
39 each seed a body of its own. All flesh is not the same 


been victorious: Death has shaken its spear over all: but in 
what does that power consist? There is but one answer; sin 
is the one effective weapon of death; and the power of that 
weapon has been the law: but Christ has superseded law and 
died for our sins: and thanks be to Gop, in His risen sovereignty 
as in His redeeming manhood the victory over sin and death 
is offered to us by Gop. 

It follows, my beloved brethren, that you must prove yourselves 
firmly established in the faith: let nothing shake your position : 
continue to abound in the work of your Lord always; for you 
have the complete assurance that all your labour done in union 
with the Lord shall take effect. 

35. But some one will say] not one of the some of v. 34, but a 
brother who is genuinely puzzled by the strangeness and difficulty 
of the conception. The question is then put: by what means 
are the dead raised with bodies? what is the nature of their 
bodies? The latter question is dealt with first. The former is 
treated only implicitly, in the assertion, in vv. 44 f., of the 
community of nature between Christians and the Lord. 

36. Thou foolish one] =‘thoughtless,’ the questioner has not 
thought out the conditions of the problem: cf. Lk. xi. 40, xii. 20; 
Eph. v. 17. 

The appeal is to the observed processes of natural life: the 
life in the seed sown is not quickened till the body which it has 
when sown dies off and the life itself is quickened by the new 
element in which it finds itself: then with this quickening it 
is given by Gop a new body; we should say, it assimilates the 
fresh material necessary for its new growth. N. the life in this 
case too persists through what is described as the death of its 
first body. The analogy is close, as the difficulty to be explained 
was just that assumption of a new body by the persisting life. 

38. What we describe as the operation of nature, S. Paul 
thinks of as the gift of Gop. 

to each seed a body of its own] ‘and to each kind of the seeds 
a body peculiar to its kind.’ Here the analogy is extended to 
include a parallel to the new kind of body, which the life in 
the new spheres requires. Even natural seeds with their different 
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flesh: but there is one flesh of men, and another flesh of 
beasts, and another flesh of birds, and another of fishes. 
There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: 


qualities and capacities require and receive different bodies. 
This thought is developed in the next verses. 

39. He leaves the vegetable creation, and draws on the animal 
world tor a further illustration: the animal life has its body 
of flesh; but the flesh which is so organised differs in man, 
and beast, and bird and fish. There are differences then even 
in these transitory expressions of natural life; why should a 
difference between them and an expression of the spiritual life 
surprise us? S. Paul may be thinking merely of the obvious 
differences between the kinds he enumerates; or perhaps of 
the deeper differences in organic structure and even in mental 
development: as flesh includes for him, besides the material 
structure, the mental operations of man. 

40. celestial bodies...bodies terrestrial} ‘and there are bodies 
(fit for life) above heaven and bodies (fit for life) on earth.’ 
Bearing in mind that body is not used by S. Paul in the sense in 
which we speak of a stone as a body, a mass of matter, but always 
of a living organism, whatever be the material which the particular 
living principle organises for itself, it is clear that here is a new 
step: we pass from the picture of life in the earthly sphere and 
its proper body, to life in what is described as the cedestval sphere. 
The bare juxtaposition of the two clauses is in fact a comparison = 
‘as there are living organisms fit for life on earth, so etc.’ The 
interpretation of celestial is, however, disputed: (a) it is taken 
to mean the ‘heavenly bodies’ of sun, moon and stars; and 
this is supported by v. 41. In this case, we must conclude 
that S. Paul regards these as living beings with their various 
appropriate organisms, a view which was current in his time: 
Lietzm. qu. Philo de gig. 8, p. 263 for indeed the stars ave souls 
pure and divine, and elsewhere. In this case this would be just 
another instance of the variety of the self-expression of life. 
(b) Against the above interpretation, it is to be observed that 
neither in S. Paul nor in any other writer of the N.T., nor in 
LXX, is the word rendered celestial used in this sense. It always 
describes persons as belonging to the heavenly sphere, the sphere 
of spiritual beings and activities. And it is used in this sense 
quite clearly below vv. 48, 49. See Robinson, Eph. pp. 20-22. 
Is there any reason why this sense should not be given here? 
If we adopt it, then celestial bodies =spiritual bodies; but the 
former phrase is used, because at this point S. Paul is insisting, 
not on the kind of life which has its organism, but on the difference 
in the organisms necessitated by the difference in the spheres 
of their activity: also perhaps because he is not here referring 
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but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, 


explicitly to the resurrection,organism, but to organisms already 
existing in the heavenly sphese; presumably angels. The 
declaration, that there are these different bodies fit for the 
spiritual sphere, comes in quite aptly here, after the enumeration 
of differences among earthly bodies. And, again, the but clause, 
which follows, is needed to enforce the warning that these different 
bodies in their different spheres will manifest themselves in 
different ways (see below on glory). lf the former interpretation 
is taken the but clause is little more than a repetition of the 
thought of v. 39, and the but itself requires. justification. The 
only difficulty in the way of this interpretation, is the reference 
to sun, moon, and stars in v. 41: but that difficulty is diminished 
or indeed removed, by the consideration that S. Paul does not 
ever call these bodies celestial, and probably therefore would 
not have thought that there could be any confusion. In fact 
the confusion is wholly due to our phrase ‘heavenly bodies’ 
which in neither of its words agrees with S. Paul’s use of those 
words. With the second interpretation, v. 41 simply gives a 
fresh and beautiful illustration of the differences. 

but the glory...} The fundamental scriptural meaning of glory 
(=‘seeming’) is manifestation, whether of being, character, 
or merely presence. The Shekinah manifested the presence 
of Gop: His character was manifested by His actions and 
dealings with Israel, in His power, righteousness, long-suffering : 
so S. Paul describés the act of Gop in raising Christ as the glory 
of the Father (Rom. vi. 4): it is used of the final manifestation 
both of Gop and man (Rom. viii. 18): Christ in men is the 
hope of the full manifestation of their true character, Col. i. 27: 
certain brethren are called glory of Christ, a manifestation of 
Christ, by their actions and services exhibiting Christ’s living 
inethem.o2) Cor ix! 23. 

Here, then, the point is that the organism of the life has its 
special way of manifesting itself according to the sphere in which 
it acts: the manifestation of earthly organisms will be by 
physical means even when the life they manifest is more than 
physical: the manifestation of heavenly organisms will be by 
heavenly, i.e. spiritual ways, fully adapted to the spiritual 
character of the life in those organisms. The advance in thought 
here is from that of the organism as simply embodying the 
life, to that of the organism expressing the life to other like 
beings. Neither ‘excelling’ nor ‘splendour’ (Rfid) expresses 
the meaning. We must keep the word ‘glory’ and recognise 
its technical sense. - See further Buchanan, H.D.B. 11. p. 188; 
Kennedy, p. ror. M 


41. If the interpretation of v.40 given above is correct, 
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and another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars; for one star differeth from another star in 
glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is 42 
sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: it is 43 
sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory: it is sown 


this verse is another analogy or illustration for different forms 
of manifestation of different bodies: though all the bodies here 
belong to our earthly sphere. The question of difference between 
the living beings within the heavenly sphere is not referred to. 

42. So also...| The So includes the whole argument from 
analogies in vv. 36-41 ; these analogies prove nothing: but they 
remove difficulties of conceiving the manner of the resurrection 
and the resurrection life, by appeal to the large differences in 
our Own experience, and the differences between the heavenly 
and the earthly sphere. With these difficulties thus dealt with, 
we pass to consider more directly the nature of the resurrection. 

It zs sown...) No subject is expressed, and it is best to preserve 
this point by tr. ‘there is a sowing..... At the same time we 
must ask what is sown? The analogy of the seed, which is 
clearly referred to here, shows that the subject to be supplied 
is Jife, or a principle of life: and the sowing refers to the placing 
of a principle of life, first natural, then spiritual, in the conditions 
of the transitory, corruptible, mortal sphere, cf. v. 45. There 
is no reference to the burialin the earth. corruption, dishonour, 
weakness] all include moral conditions, not merely physical ; 
just as flesh covers both: and then these terms might be summed 
up by im flesh. The whole series of antitheses describes the 
present life in contrast to the future, as the process in which 
the principle of life, sown by Gop, gradually sheds as it were 
the conditions of weakness and corruption, till in the final stage 
it comes to be raised into the spiritual conditions for which it 
is destined. The qualification for this raising is given by the 
beginning of the spiritual life even within this process through 
the grace of Gop in Christ. The thought is developed and made 
explicit, with other metaphors, in 2 Cor. iv. 16 ff., which should 
be compared throughout. The persistence of the consciousness 
of personal identity, clearly assumed by S. Paul, is involved 
in this thought. 

covvuption| Cf. Rom. viii. 21; Gal. vi. 8; Col. li. 22: there is 
an analogy and even a connexion between the physical and 
the moral corruptibility of mere human nature. 7 tncorruption] 
Cf. Rom. ii. 7; Eph. vi. 24; 2 Tim.i.10; the character of the 
spiritual not liable to disintegration and corruption. 

43. dishonour...glory] Cf. iv. 1o for the antithesis. The 
‘dishonour’ covers all the mean and poor and paltry and dis- 
graceful circumstances of human life regarded in itself, apart 
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in weakness; it is raised in power: it is sown a 
natural body? it is raised a spiritual body. If there 
is a natural body, there is also a spiritual body. 
So also it is written, The first man Adam became a 
living soul. The last Adam*became a life-giving spirit. 


from the dignity which it gains from consecration to Gop’s 
service. glory is here again the manifestation of its true 
character, when wholly expressive of its relation to Gop. 

weakness...power| This pair brings out the tragedy of man’s 
incapacity to do what he would, due both to physical and 
moral conditions. The reconciliation of the antithesis is given 
in. 2, COrs xis 9. Xt. A> VROMmE Van. 26> ef, Feb. vw. 2. 

44. it is sown...) This phrase most nearly suggests burial: 
but wrongly. Throughout this passage body =the living organism. 
The body laid in the grave is not, in S. Paul’s sense, any longer 
a body at all; it has become flesh, in rapid dissolution. Hence 
the phrase =there is a sowing of life (a principle of life) as a 
merely natural organism; that is the beginning: the end is 
a raising of the same life as a spiritual organism. Meanwhile 
a process of transformation has been going on: see v. 42. 

If there is...| If there is an organism for the natural life, there 
is, no less, an organism for the spiritual life. This sentence 
introduces the justification of the strange phrase spiritual body, 
and gives the key to the whole of S. Paul’s thought on this 
subject. He conceives of individual life as necessarily implying 
an organism for its own self-expression and development, and for 
entering into relation with others. The kind of organism depends 
upon the kind of life. spiritual body is the same as heavenly 
body, the organism being defined in the one case by the life 
in it, in the other by its sphere of operation. 

45. Gen. ii. 7: except that first and Adam are inserted. 
The insertion of fivst of course introduces into the text an idea 
which is not there, i.e. of a second man to come. 

became a living soul] gives an instance, attested by Scripture, 
of the general law. The first man Adam] marks this as the 
beginning, and typical of the way of human life: all men first 
become living souls, are sown in a natural body. 

The last Adam| This clause is added as supplementing the 
account of human nature given in Gen. ii. 7 and justifying 
the statement 7¢ 7s raised a spiritual body. This unique phrase 
is chosen here to mark the parallelism between the relation of 
the Son of Man to the race and the relation of Adam to the 
race: cf. v.21; Rom. v. 12f.: as in Adam men get their 
beginning, so in Christ they reach their end. Here S. Paul 
comes nearest to a reference to the title ‘Son of Man.’ It definitely 
refers to the Lord in His human nature, through which, when He 
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Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, but that which 46 
1s natural; then that which is spiritual. The first man 47 


was glorified, He communicated life to those that are His; 
but as in Him that nature is wholly spiritualised, from Him men 
derive the spiritual body. 

a life-gwing spivit] The Gr. vb always implies divine action, 
Ci OMA pe Vill een 2m COm ii Om metal elon and 
negatively Gal. iii. 21. In Joh. v. 21 it is attributed to the Father, 
and to the Son, vi. 63 to the Spirit (cf. 2 Cor. /.c.). Consequently 
here spivzt must refer to the divinity (cf. Rom. i. 3): the last 
Adam, the culmination of human nature, became divine spirit 
with its proper function of quickening to life, ‘a Being above 
nature, who had life and was capable of giving it’ (Fairbairn ap. 
Macintosh, p.61). became] refers to the Incarnation. Soinv. 47. 
Not the Spirit: there is no confusion with the Holy Spirit (see 
Macintosh, p. 59), any more than in Joh. iv. 24: it is the divine 
nature which is here meant. But observe, the parallelism with 
Adam shows that S. Paul has in mind the human life of Jesus, 
as that through which He passed to His supreme place in relation 
to men, by not falling as Adam but triumphing in His sinless 
life and redeeming death. 

48. Howbert that is not first...] This cannot be an absolutely 
general statement, because obviously the spiritual, as the divine, 
does precede the natural: nor again can it refer to the first 
and the last man, because that would require the masc. Taking 
the whole context, which is dealing with the idea of body (cf. 
below vv. 49, 52 f.), we should probably supply body here: it 
is then a general law of the development of human life, which 
begins in the way of mere nature, and afterwards receives its 
spiritual, i.e. divine, crowning. What misconception is the 
remark meant to meet (but)? Perhaps it points to some exag- 
gerated view of the spiritual character of Christians as already 
complete while they are in the present world, as though it had 
done away already with the corruptible in them, so obviating 
the necessity of struggle and making the acts of the flesh morally 
indifferent. It is possible even that the some of v. 12 denied 
the resurrection as unnecessary on the ground that the spiritual 
change had already taken place. There have been already hints 
of this tendency: and it might have been encouraged by this 
teaching as to the spzvitual body, if it had not here been guarded 
by the definite explanation that the human nature derived 
from Adam is still ours; its full transformation is still a matter 
of the future. Perhaps also for this reason in v. 48 he uses 
the term heavenly rather than spiritual: our body is still natural, 
though we have the spirit: we shall have that ‘heavenly’ body 
when the discipline of probation is finished. 
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is of the earth, earthy: the second man is of heaven. 
48 As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy: 
and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
49 heavenly. And as we haye borne the image of the 
earthy, !we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 


1 Many ancient authorities read /et us also bear. 


47. of heaven] expands v. 46. This phrase can hardly refer 
to anything but the Incarnation, and supports the interpretation 
given on v. 45. 

48. As is the earthy] 1.e. liable to corruption, weakness, sin, 
not freed from.the common nature and its infirmities till parted 
from it by death. This seems to support the suggestion in 
v. 46n.: it is not merely that Adam’s descendants are formed 
of dust, but that being formed of dust and as long as they have 
that nature they share his liabilities. Cf. Gen. i. 7. 

as is the heavenly] ‘He that is now in the heaven from 
which He came.’ that ave heavenly] not simply the spiritual, 
but the spiritual who have undergone the last transformation, 
and are denizens of the heaven in which their Lord and life is: 
they share the freedom and the purity of His glorified humanity, 
and, as the next verse explains, in a body like His. - 

49. as we have borne] rather ‘did put on,’ ‘clothed ourselves 
in’; the same image as in v. 53 (with a different verb). Cf. 
Rev. xili. 14; 2 Cor. v.3. the tmage of the earthy] exactly =as 
is the earthy, etc. ‘The likeness‘of the man of dust’ refers to the 
body of flesh, the natural body, which was the clothing of his life. 

Most MSS. and Fathers read here Jet us bear, a reading which 
differs only by the length of a vowel. But the context is decisive 
for the future. The whole argument is directed to the assertion 
of a spiritual or heavenly body to be assumed at the resurrection. 
The term the heavenly one itself 1s definitely used here of Christ 
as possessing such a body: and the parallel in the first clause 
requires this meaning. 

The whole passage is an excellent instance of S. Paul’s habit 
of concentrating on the point at issue. Taken strictly, some of 
the language would seem to draw a too hard and fast line between 
the Christian life in the present and in the hereafter, a separation 
inconsistent with his general teaching. But here he is concerned 
not with the whole character of that life, but with the special 
conditions of its manifestation under the contrasted circumstances 
of ‘earth’ and ‘heaven’: and these conditions are entirely 
different. Perhaps the most notable instance of this abstraction 
is the absence of reference to Gen. i, 27. On theidea cf. r Joh. iii. 2. 

50-54. He explains his meaning to be that the corruptible 
element in man clearly cannot enter the sphere of incorruptible 
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Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot 50 
inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption. Behold, I tell you a mystery: 51 
We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in 52 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this 53 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 


being and action: there must be a change if the human life is 
to be adapted to the new conditions: and that change will 
take place for all believers at the coming of Christ, whether 
they are then dead or living. That will be the final victory 
over death, the last enemy. 

50. flesh and blood) =human nature under present conditions, 
of the embodiment of the human life to fit its earthly sphere, 
cf. Heb. ii. 14 (a remarkable inverse parallel): in Mt. xvi. 17 and 
Gal. i. 16 =any mere man; Eph. vi. 12 where there is essentially 
the same contrast as here. See Robinson on Eph. /.c. The 
phrase includes both the moral and physical elements of man’s 
nature, but the sense of physical is predominant as most obviously 
representing corruptibility in death. Probably S. Paul has in 
mind here a materialistic view of the resurrection which had 
given occasion to the denial with which he had been dealing 
throughout, possibly the common Jewish view (Weiss). 

the kingdom of Gop} clearly here used in the final sense, of 
the completed and triumphant sovereignty of Gop to be estab- 
lished at the coming of the Lord: so vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 21; 
Mt. xxv. 34. <¢tnherit] ‘obtain a place or partin,’ aor. cannot] 
by the mere fact of their corruptible and its incorruptible nature. 
Cirer ee Pete ty 3.64) 5: 

51. Behold) an answer to the natural question, ‘What then 
happens?’ mystery]=a secret of GopD’s purpose revealed to 
S. Paul: cf. Rom. xi. 25n. This is another instance of prophecy. 
all] even here S. Paul’s thought is clearly limited to Christians. 

52. at the last tyump] cf. Mt. xxiv. 31; 1 Thess. iv. 16; Joel 
fi, We AIG Ge Ise abe SHH. NGEY, Boal, Wee Aaa, sb: HA sions 
Rabbinic cf. Wetst. <tncorruptible} sc. in their incorruptible 
bodies. ; 

58. must] it is a necessity of the new order: a necessity 
already prepared for by the gift of the Spirit (2 Cor. v. 5). 

this corruptible...incovruption| a strange phrase: but language 
is already becoming inadequate to the thought. this corrupt- 
ible] =this corruptibility of ours, we with our corruptible nature, 
corruptible as we are. For the metaphor cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 where 
there is something of the same difficulty. 
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54 must put on immortality. But when !this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall come to pass the 
saying that is written, Death,is swallowed up ?in victory. 

55 O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is 

56 thy sting? The sting of death is sin; and the power 

57 of sin is the law: but thanks be to God, which giveth 


1 Many ancient authorities omit this corruptible shall have 
put on tnéorruption, and. 2 Or, victoriously 


54. The repetition of the full phrase strikes a high note of 
triumph, which continues to rise in the following verses with 
their great swinging rhythm, to a paean of victory. 

Death is swallowed up in victory] Isa. xxv. 8, ‘He has swallowed 
up death for ever,’ Heb.: Box ‘annihilated’ for ‘swallowed up’: 
in a strongly eschatological passage full of the hope of deliverance 
and final restoration of Israel; cf. 2 Cor. v. 4. 

55. O death...| Hos. xiii. 14 Heb. ‘O death, where are thy 
plagues? O grave, where is thy destruction?’ (R.V.). A dramatic 
apostrophe to defeated Death, personified. thy victory] which 
thou hast so long maintained: cf. Rom.v.14. thy sting} the 
weapon with which he not only slays but terrifies before slaying, 
Heinr. N. R.V. repeats death (for grave), with the best texts. 

56. The sting of death is sin...] cf. Rom. v. 12, vil. 9, 10; 
sin is the cause of death, and here by a strong metaphor is named 
the weapon of Death personified. 

the power of sin ts the law] the only reference to the law, as 
such, in these two Epp., exc. above ix. 20. As it is sin which 
gives its power to death, so it is the law, the external statement 
of righteousness, which gives its meaning and power to sin 
(Rom. vii.): but Christ is the end of law for the believer (Rom. 
x. 4), and Christ has died for our sins (above vv. 3, 17): through 
Jesus Christ, then, accepted as our risen Lord, sin and death 
have both been overcome, The victory is more than the triumph 
of immortality over mortality ; it is the triumph of righteousness 
over sin and all its consequences in the person of Christ and 
thereby in every believer on Him. These last verses then 
present in the briefest summary the whole triumphant message 
of the Gospel. N. it implies that the view of law worked out 
in Rom. vil. was familiar to the Corinthians. 

57. but thanks be to Gop...] Only-S. Paul uses this formula, 
and only here and 2 Cor. li. 14 in this order (to Gop thanks). 
Note that this verse attributes the whole wonderful dispensation 
emphatically to Gop, working through Christ as Mediator, 
cf. vu. 24, 28. which giveth us] ‘who offers us,’ Rfd, bringing 
out the force of the present. ‘ 
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us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. Where- 58 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labour is not ! vain in the Lord. 


1 Or, void 


58. Wherefore...) the paean of triumph has been succeeded 
by the more subdued note of instruction and warning leading 
to thanksgiving: and the whole now ends in a solemn exhorta- 
tion to be steady and unwearying in Christian service, in hope. 

my beloved brethren] S. Paul uses this full and most atfectionate 
form of appeal only here and Phl. iv. 1, where again the thought 
of the last triumph and the need of Christian endurance is present. 

be ye stedfast, unmoveable] cf. xvi. 13; Col. i. 23; where the 
thought of the end is in the context. be ye] lit. ‘become’: 
they had not been so; they had not grasped firmly the principles 
of their faith; else many of these questions would not have . 
needed solution by S. Paul: they are to get a firm footing from 
which they cannot be dislodged, both for thought and practice. 

always abounding] cf. ui. 13 ff., ix. I, xvi. 10; Phl. ii. 33 and 
Eph. iv. 12: there is perhaps an implied correction of their 
disproportionate activity in speculation, cf. i. 18 f. ‘The work 
of the Lord’ is preparation for the end, in mutual service and the 
spread of the Gospel: and the end has been made sure by the 
resurrection of the Lord. 

ye know...] ‘in the full assurance that your labour, however 
hard and long, is not without effect when done in union with 
the Lord.’ «ts not vain] cf. ‘There can never be one lost good’ ; 
labour brings the thought back to present conditions. 

in the Lord] cf. Rom. xiv. 6n.: here clearly=in Christ: 
Cimie te wlomneavi gue 2 COM. 12 h pie viz sColuivasnce 
The name suggests the Master whom they serve as well as the 
power which is theirs for service. 


Cu. XVI. The letter concludes with a series of notes, largely 
personal, but including a direction about the ‘collection for the 
saints.’ 

1-4. The collection for the saints is to be systematic, to be 
ready for S. Paul’s arrival: and accredited representatives are 
then to be appointed to take it, perhaps in his company, to 
Jerusalem. 

5-12. Visits are promised (1) of S. Paul, after he has finished 
his intended journey through Macedonia, (2) of Timothy, who 
will probably arrive shortly from Macedonia and return to S. Paul 
with the bearers of this letter, (3) of Apollos, not immediately 
as S. Paul wished, but when a good opportunity makes it possible. 

18, 14. A brief exhortation to stedfastness. 
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16 Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I 
gave order to the churches of Galatia, so also do ye. 

2 Upon the first day of the week let each one of you lay 
by him in store, as he may prosper, that no collections 

3 be made when Icome. Andswhen IJ arrive, !whomsoever 
ye shall approve by letters, them will I send to carry 

4 your bounty unto Jerusalem: and if it be meet for me 


1 Or, whomsoever ye shall approve, them will I send with letters 


1518. A commendation of the household of Stephanas; and 
an expression of his own delight in the presence of Stephanas, 
Fortunatus and Achaicus. 

19, 20. Greetings. 

21-24. Final greeting, signature and last words. 

1. the collection for the saints] the first mention of this im- 
portant matter. See Rom., Introd. pp. xiv f.,xv.25n.; 2 Cor. vill. 
1f.; Acts xxiv. 17. It appears from this mention here, that 
this offering from the Gentile Churches in Jerusalem occupied 
S. Paul’s mind throughout his ‘third missionary journey.’ The 
visit to Jerusalem and the character of the discussions there 
held no doubt suggested this act of brotherly love and fellowship 
on the part of the Gentile Churches; cf. Gal. ii. 10. The manner 
of its mention here shows that it had already been at least 
under discussion at Corinth: perhaps it had been suggested in 
S. Paul’s first letter, and the Corinthians may have asked for 
instructions in their reply. for the saints] he assumes that they 
know what saints: Jerusalem is not mentioned till v. 3. 

as I gave order...) the project thus was first set on foot among 
the Galatian Churches, probably when he visited them on his 
way to Ephesus. Is it referred to in Gal. vi. 10? Gaius of Derbe 
and Timothy are mentioned in his company on his journey to 
Jerusalem, Acts xx. 4. N. that the Churches of Galatia are 
described as in some sense a single community. 

2. N. that the contribution is not paid into a common fund, 
but laid by at home. The choice of the day shows that it was 
regarded as holy and fit for such a reminder of fellowship. 

when [ come] He does not want this money affair to be treated 
as personal to himself. 

8. whomsoever ye shall approve by letteys] i.e. by written 
credentials as your trustees in the matter, cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4 
Thus at once appears S. Paul’s scrupulous anxiety that there 
should be no handle for impugning the administration of this 
fund, cf. 2 Cor. ix. rg ff. ; no doubt in view of the imputations that 
had been brought against him, cf. 1 Thess. ii. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 16. 

4. if it be meet|=if it be important enough a matter for me 
to go too: i.e. if the contribution was considerable, and the 
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to go also, they shall go with me. But I will come 5 
unto you, when I shall have passed through Macedonia; 
for I do pass through Macedonia; but with you it may 6 
be that I shall abide, or even winter, that ye may set 
me forward on my journey whithersoever I go. For 7 
I do not wish to see you now by the way; for I hope 
to tarry a while with vou, if the Lord permit. But I will 8 
tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost; for a great door and 9 


. eagerness of the Corinthians in the matter noteworthy. It proved 
to be so: and in the absence of mention of any Corinthian in 
the company of Acts xx. 4 it is possible that the complete 
reconciliation of S. Paul with the Church in Corinth was sealed 
by the appointment of him as their representative, certainly 
in that case by written credentials to the Church in Jerusalem. 

5. The first intimation of S. Paul’s plans on leaving Ephesus. 
This plan was ultimately carried out; cf. Acts xx. 1, 2. But 
much happened in between: for changes see 2 Cor. i. 15 f. n. 

when I shall have passed through...| This verb in Acts seems 
to get the sense of a journey of missionary or confirming work, 
cf. Acts vill. 4, ix. 32, xl. 19, xviil. 23, etc.; so probably here. 

6. «tt may be] ‘perhaps,’ used here, not so much-to express 
a real uncertainty in his intention, as to modify the definiteness 
of the assertion, so that he may not seem to be forcing himself 
upon them: cf. Rom. xvi. 22-29 n. 

that ye may set me forwayd| the next step after Corinth is not 
yet defined or at any rate not ready for communication: it 
partly depended on whether he should go to Jerusalem with the 
contribution (v. 4): the alternative would appear to have been 
a direct passage to Rome, cf. Rom. xv. 22-26. Plans were settled 
before he left Ephesus (Acts xix. 21). In any case, wherever he 
is to go from Corinth, he wants the backing of their hearty 
support and good wishes, cf. 2 Cor. i. 16; Rom. xv. 24; Acts 
xx. 38. He received this in full measure, if they made him 
their delegate to the Church in Jerusalem. 

7. I do not wish to] He expresses his own wish in the matter, 
but yet leaves an opening for their free concurrence. by the 
way) i.e. on his way to Macedonia. This was a possible route, 
and he explains why he does not adopt it: he wants to stay 
longer with them than would be consistent with the business 
he has in Macedonia- So he will do that first. It is possible 
that the Corinthian letter had contained a request that he would 
come straight to Corinth. ' 

8. at Ephesus] this letter, then, was written at Ephesus. 

until Pentecost} cf. Acts xx. 160. These two references suggest, 
though they do not prove, that Pentecost was already an 


igo) 


it 
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effectual is opened unto me, and there are many 
adversaries. 

Now if Timothy come, see that he be with you without 
fear; for he worketh thé work of the Lord, as I also do: 
let no man therefore despis¢ him. But set him forward 
on his journey in peace, that he may come unto me: 
for I expect him with the brethren. But as touching 
Apollos the brother, I besought him much to come 


important Christian anniversary: as a mere date (Heinr.) it 
would not be especially appropriate in writing to the Corinthians. 
For the Jewish use of the word, cf. 2 Macc. xii. 32; Tob. ii. 1 
(not in O.T.). Nothing can be deduced from the use of this 
phrase as to the exact date of the letter: it would be natural 
at any time in the preceding year: see v. 9 n., Introd. p. xvi. 

9. a great dooy| cf.2 Cor. i. 125 Colniv. 3. Acts xiv. oye 
a natural and not uncommon metaphor. Something had 
happened which opened up great opportunities for preaching 
the Gospel in Ephesus and the neighbourhood. The phrase 
suggests that S. Paul is contemplating a further stay at Ephesus 
of some length, and that he was writing some months before 
Pentecost. The disturbances which closed the stay at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 23 f.) may have been the result of the activity with 
which the opportunity was seized, cf. Acts xix. 8 ff., 20. 

effectual] lit. ‘active’: the epithet does not quite fit the idea 
of dooy: it implies that there were many workers to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

10. «if Timothy come] lit. has come. Cf.iv.17; Acts xix. 21. 
Possibly Erastus, who accompanied T., is the same as ‘Erastus 
the treasurer of the city,’ sc. Corinth, Rom. xvi. 23. The 
phrase here does not suggest doubt as to T.’s going to Corinth, 
but as to his having got there when this letter is received. 

without feay| a strange request; it does not seem to point 
to any hostility to S. Paul which T. would also share; otherwise 
he would scarcely have added the next clause. The clause 
let no man, etc. suggests that they might treat Timothy with 
indifference, -because of his youth and subordinate position: 
and without fear possibly indicates that T. himself was of anervous 
nature which might anticipate such treatment. 

the work of the Lord] cf. Phl. it. 30 and (w. art.) xv. 58 only. 

11. despise} ‘make light of, treat disparagingly,’ cf. i. 28, 
Vi. 4: Dk xxi. rr; 2/Cor x, 10 Romy sive anestontre 
matter cf. 1 Tim. iv. 12. with the brethren] prob. =the bearers 
of this letter, as in next verse. 

12. Apollos} the form of the reference suggests that the 
Corinthians in this letter had asked after Apollos and perhaps 
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unto you with the brethren: and it was not at all 1his 
will to come now; but he will come when he shall have 
opportunity. 

Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, 
be strong. Let all that ye do be done in love. 

Now I beseech you, brethren (ye know the house of 
Stephanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that 
they have set themselves to minister unto the saints), 


1 Or, God’s will that he should come now 


invited his return. It shows too that Apollos was at Ephesus, 
or, as no greeting from him is sent, had been there shortly 
before the letter was dispatched. wth the brethven] must refer 
to the same persons as v. 11: there is nothing to show that they 
were Corinthians ; in fact, as they were to return with Timothy, 
they were probably not. at all| ‘on every ground,’ this 
emphatic word corresponds to the besought him much: ‘all my 


appeals were met.’ his wd] others interpret it, ‘it was not 
Gop’s will’: but it is scarcely possible to dissociate wall 
from Apollos in the context. when he shall have oppor- 


tunity) cf. Mt. xxvi. 16. S. Paul may well have wished Apollos 
to go, and says so, to mark the complete harmony between 
them. If their names had been used by opposing factions at 
Corinth, it was not with the concurrence of either. On the other 
hand, Apollos, in that case, may have felt that the situation at 
Corinth was too awkward for him to grapple with alone. 

13. Watch ve...| for these imperatives, enforcing the exhorta- 
tions and teachings of the Epistle, in brief, unconnected clauses, 
cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 1m (where again Jove is the note of the last clause). 

Siandaiasia Al cheGale vintya hl i2 7 elven gee bhessy Mumia 
let nothing weaken your attitude of faith, not even the boasted 
knowledge. quit you like men] cf. Eph. iv. 13. 

be stvong| cf. Eph. iii. 16 and Lk. 1. 80, i. 4o only. 

15. A special commendation of the household of Stephanas, 
for what reason we do not know. The household or family 
included perhaps the slaves. _ firstfrwits of Achaia] cf. Rom. 
xvi. 5: the first or among the first converts, giving a promise of 
what was to come: see on xv. 20; and n. i. 16. 

set themselves to minister unto] Cf. Mt. vill. Orn Rom exe 
and perh. Acts xv. 2 for this verb of authoritative appointment 
to an office: this was a voluntary self-dedication to service. 
ministyy here and gen. in S. Paul=service of Gop; the dat. 
marks the destiny of the service, cf. 2 Cor. vili. 2, ix. 1 and Eph. 
iv. 12; Col.i. 7: clearly not yet a technical term, cf. 111.5. The 
nature of the service is not specified: but might include looking 
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16 that ye also be in subjection unto such, and to every 

17 one that helpeth in the work and laboureth. And I 
rejoice at the 1coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and 
Achaicus: for that which was lacking on your part they 

18 supplied. For they refreslted my spirit and yours: 
acknowledge ye therefore them that are such. 

19 The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and Prisca 
salute you much in the Lord, with the church that is 

zoin their house., All the brethren salute you. Salute 
one another with a holy kiss. 

21 The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. 


1 Gr. presence. 


after the poor, hospitality to visitors (Rom. xvi. 1), lending 
their house for meetings, etc. 

16. ye also] in turn, as they have served for you. 

17. Stephanas...) probably the bearers of the Corinthian 
letter to S. Paul. We know nothing more of them. 

for that which was lacking...) cf. exactly Phl. ii. 30: ‘they 
filled up the gap caused by your absence’: he speaks as though 
his absence from Corinth left a gap in his life which these repre- 
sentatives of the Corinthian Church filled up. 

18. They did, what would have been done if S. Paul and the 
Corinthians had been together, they relieved S. Paul’s mind 
of anxieties caused by news from Corinth, and the Corinthians 
from the fear of being misrepresented to S. Paul. Clearly they 
were commissioned representatives of the Church: cf. 2 Cor. vii. 
Pe Phlimie ozo 

19. The churches of Asia|=proconsular Asia: this shows 
that S. Paul’s work at Ephesus had extended to neighbouring 
cities, cf. Acts xix. 10, 26; Rev. i. 4. No doubt there were 
representatives of these Churches at Ephesus when S. Paul 
was writing, cf. Rom. xvi. 16n. 

Aquila and Prisca] They had left Corinth with S. Paul, 
at the end of his first stay there, for Ephesus, remained there 
when he went on to Jerusalem, and prepared the ground for 
his return; cf. Acts xviii. 19, 26. There, as afterwards at Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 3-5), they made their house a meeting-place for 
the Church ; now it was only one of perhaps many such meeting- 
places. See Rom. /.c. n. The only other ref. is 2 Tim. iv. 19, 
when they are apparently again at ‘Ephesus. 

20. with a holy kiss] cf. 1 Thess. v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 12. S. Peter turns the phrase differently, beRete vary. 

21. The salutation...) the signature, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 17; 
Gal. vi. 11. Not only the actual signature but the concluding 
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If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema. 22 
1Maran atha. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be 23 
with you. My love be with you all in Christ Jesus. 24 


Amen. 
1 That is, Our Lord cometh. 


sentences (here 21-24) were written by S. Paul himself as a 
sign of the genuineness of the dictated letter (Rom. xvi. 22). 

22. If any man loveth not the Loryd\ lit. ‘if any man is no friend 
of the Lord.’ It is very remarkable that the letter should all 
but conclude on this stern note. Only here does S. Paul use 
this verb in this connexion (otherwise only in Tit. iii. 15); fo love, 
i. 9, vili. 3; Rom. vill. 28; Eph. vi. 24: for the contrast between 
them cf. Joh. xxi. 15 f. (Westcott’s note). It marks a lower level 
of affection than Jove; and at least this must be found in a man, 
if he is in any sense a Christian. The negative goes closely 
with the verb, and the sense may be given somewhat as above. 
It looks as if S. Paul must have had some definite person or 
persons in mind: no such general tendency or failure has cropped 
up in the Epistle. It can hardly refer, as Heinr. suggests, to all 
those who by party strife, self-seeking, sensual living practically 
denied the love of Christ. 

let him be anathema] cf. Gal. i. 8, 9: see on xii. 3 n. 

Mayan atha\ It is not clear whether this should be translated 
“The Lord is come’ or “‘O Lord, come’: a statement or a prayer. 
Field, ad loc. supports the former, Lietzm. the latter. On Maran 
or Marana, see Dalman, Words, p. 328=the Lord or our Lord. 
The imperative is suggested by Rev. xx. 20. It must in any 
case be an appeal to or prayer for the parousia, cf. Didache, x. 6. 

23. The grace...| he returns to his usual farewell prayer. ‘The 
grace’ of the Lord Jesus is the spirit of love in which He came to 
die for us (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9): that spirit with them will make 
them loving towards Him and towards each other. 

24. My love be with you all] Surely better tr.7s. The copula 
is not expressed in the Gk. A unique and beautiful conclusion, 
springing out of the last two verses, and giving the motive and 
power in which the whole Epistle, in all its various tones, has been 
written, and including all to whom and of whom he has been 
writing. Even the severe judgment of v. 5 does not exclude 
the possibility of love: it is as wide as im Christ Jesus. | 

in Christ Jesus] the last word that is and can be said—in 
Christ Jesus, in whom both you and I live and are one. It is 
the ground of the whole Epistle. See Introd. pp. Ixiif. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A. Knowledge and tts cognates 


What did S. Paul mean by knowledge? and whence did he 
derive this meaning? 

First, as to the use of the word knowledge in N.T. 

It is confined to the Pauline letters, Heb. and 1. and 2 Peter, 
except for two passages in S. Luke. 

In the letters attributed to S. Paul, its distribution is remark- 
able ie “Romans (3); "r ‘Cor; (ro); 2° Cory (6), Eph.) Pbk Coke 
I Tim. (1) each. That is to say in the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians it occurs I6 times to 7 in all the other Epistles. 

Further in Rom. ii. 20 it describes the shaping of the knowledge 
(2 of Gop) and of the truth which the Jew had in the law; 
i.e. the special form of knowledge of divine things which was 
the privilege of the Jews. In Rom. x1. 33 (with wsdom) it is 
used of Gop’s knowledge, cf. Rom. vill. 29 (foreknew), and in 
Col. ii. 3 (again with wisdom) it is used of Christ’s knowledge: 
in I Tim. vi. 20 of the falsely-named knowledge of certain teachers. 
Thus in only three out of the seven occurrences, outside the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, is it used of the knowledge which 
Christians possess. The very large predominance of the use 
in these Epistles, then, is a fact to be noted. 

Coming to the first Epistle, five out of the ten instances occur 
in viii. I-1I, in a context which suggests quotation from the 
letter of the Corinthians, and we may probably recognise practical 
quotation also in i. 5. Further, in vill. 1-11 the word is used 
with a distinct note of depreciation, as it is again in xiii. 2, 8, 
but mainly, in both passages, as compared “with love. Two 
passages only remain where there is no suggestion of quotation, 
namely xii. 8 and xiv. 6, in both places in reference to spiritual 
gifts. In neither place is there any note of depreciation: but 
the whole enumeration of spiritual gifts leads up consciously 
to the declaration of the supremacy of love. 

We may probably conclude from: these facts that the word 
was not of S. Paul’s own choosing: he took it up because the 
Corinthians had made play with it in their letter: further, he 
is clearly not satisfied with the place it had in their estimation ; 
though he admits it to an important place among Christian 
gifts. 
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We have, then, next to enquire what the Corinthians meant 
by the word. 

And here a difficulty arises from the fact that in none of the 
passages is knowledge followed by an objective genitive: we 
are ieft to gather its object from the context. 

In the central passage (vili. 1-11), the knowledge claimed is of 
certain principal facts which they had come to know: the non- 
entity of idols, the reality of the one Gop and Father, and the 
one Lord Jesus Christ: and of certain deductions from these 
truths—the indifference of idol meats and ceremonies. There 
is nothing in this passage to show that knowledge meant for 
the Corinthians anything more than an intellectual conviction 
which made them superior to natural scruples. This must at 
least have been a great part of their conception of ‘knowledge.’ 
But perhaps not all: ini. 5, whatever subject of praise is omitted, 
their richness of utterance and knowledge in Christ is praised : 
and it is obvious to take knowledge here as if Christ were the 
object, and possible to interpret it not merely of knowledge 
about Christ, but of knowledge of Him, in that sense of personal 
intimacy which we shall find presently to be the kernel of 
S. Paul’s use. Still this deeper meaning is not necessarily implied 
in this context, and it must be noticed that word precedes. 
Still less can we be sure that it was present to the minds of the 
Corinthians when they wrote their letter. These are the only 
passages which we can be reasonably certain give evidence as 
to the Corinthians’ own use of the word. Can we gather from 
them any light upon S. Paul’s dissatisfaction? does he correct 
their use ? 

The whole gist of vili. 1-11 is to show that knowledge in the 
sense in which the Corinthians used it is insufficient as a guide 
to Christian practice. Knowledge as soon as it is satisfied with 
itself proves to be on the wrong lines: it is not the kind of 
knowledge required. True knowledge of Gop and His ways 
is simply man’s response to Gop’s knowledge of him. But it 
is remarkable that S. Paul does not say even so much. He 
substitutes for knowledge, love. That is the primary requisite 
in man’s relation to Gop; and if that is present—again by a 
startling turn he avoids saying that it shows or gives knowledge 
of Gop: what he does say is, that the man who loves Gop 
proves thereby to have been known by Gop. It would of course 
be a truism to say that Gop knows the man, in the ordinary 
sense of having him present to His consciousness, if we may so 
speak. The phrase means more than that: it means that Gop 
has taken that man into His intimacy, reckons him as it were 
among His friends and familiar acquaintance. It is just this 
action of Gop which awakens love towards Him in the man’s 
heart: a love which is then the condition and medium of 
knowledge, but which by its surpassing importance makes the 
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very word ‘knowledge’ vague and thin by comparison. Still, — 
it becomes clear what S. Paul means by knowledge of Gop. It 
is not merely the intellectual apprehension of Gop’s being, 
nature and ways, as*the Corinthians were too apt to interpret 
it, falling thereby into the hab#ts of the wisdom of the world 
(c. ii.): but it is a relation of personal intimacy between Gop 
and man: it is the knowledge which one person can have of 
another, necessarily involving and depending upon, if it is to 
be real, sympathy and love: depending rather on a complex 
of feelings, intuitions, and experiences than on any reasoning 
investigations or logically argued conclusions. But, in the case 
of such a relation between Gop and man, it is obvious that the 
fundamental fact must be that Gop enters into that relation 
with a man: that is the basic fact: and the response is, as 
obviously, not first a claim of knowledge, but an outrush of love. 

In 1 Cor. xiii. we have another passage in which knowledge 
is dealt with. Once more a sharp contrast is drawn between 
knowledge without love, and love. Knowledge, however com- 
plete, without love leaves a man of no value (v. 2): know- 
ledge, in the great hereafter, will be as though it had not been 
(v. 8): it is even now at its best partial, one-sided, hardly more 
than guess-work (vv. 9, I2), in contrast with the supreme ethical 
loftiness and unfailing reality of love (vv. 4-8). And the last 
word about knowledge again presents the startling passive: 
then, at the great hereafter, when the final settlement of all 
values takes place, he will get a true apprehension, he will 
understand, but only on the lines and in the sense in which 
he is already known—by Gop. And at the very point at which 
knowledge reaches this height, it dwindles and vanishes— ‘faith, 
hope and love remain, these three alone; but greatest of these 
is love.’ So supreme an element in the condition of man is this 
love of Gop, that it absorbs the thought of knowledge, and leaves 
it as such unnoticed, forgotten. 

It must be remembered that the passage follows directly 
upon the exposition of the character and object of spiritual 
gifts in c. xii. The most important of these are actually named ; 
the exposition of wisdom and knowledge (xu. 8), faith with its 
mighty works (xii. 9), the speaking with tongues (xii. 10) are all 
named in vv. 1-3. Here knowledge is the subject-matter with 
which the prophet, under the influence of the Spirit, deals, and 
the ‘knowing’ is the activity of his mind as stimulated by the 
Spirit. The matter itself is ‘all the secrets and all the knowledge,’ 
clearly all the secrets and knowledge of Gop revealed by Him: 
the prophet knows these divine matters; and knows them not 
primarily by power and activity of his reason, but by revelation. 

And yet neither here nor in o, vill. does S. Paul take pains 
to distinguish the kinds or the sources of knowledge: he seems 
again to be dealing with matter presented to him; and to be 
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anxious to show its true relation and place in the genuinely 
Christian experience, in contrast with untrue and disproportioned 
thoughts about it. It is crucial to a true conception of his 
position to realise that in both these passages he is setting over 
against a high estimate of the highest kind of knowledge, 
admitted to be the result of divine influence in man, and indeed 
over against all other results of that divine influence, as the 
supreme and incomparable gift of Gop, giving all their value 
to all other gifts, the gift of love. This profound ethical concep- 
tion of the inner nerve of the relation between Gop and man 
is the medicine which he applies to the wounds of the Church 
at Corinth. 

That this is S. Paul’s permanent view of the case is shown 
by his language elsewhere. It is most significant that he uses 
the direct expression the knowledge of Gop once only in all his 
Epistles 2 Cor. x. 5, and there in a curiously abstract turn of 
phrase, to name the direct opposite of all calculations, self- 
exaltations and thoughts of men, and clearly in dependence on 
the acknowledgment of ‘the obedience of the Christ.’ Once 
he uses the phrase the close knowledge (or apprehension) of Gop 
Col. i. 10. In the few other places, where the object of knowledge 
is expressed, the object is Christ Jesus (2 Cor. i. 14; Phl. iii. 8), 
and once the glory of Gop in the face of Christ (2 Cor. iv. 6). 
A similar phenomenon is observable in his use of the verb. 
When the reference is to knowledge of Gop, the most frequent 
use is in the description of the Gentiles and their limited know- 
ledge (Rom. i. 21, 28) or complete ignorance of Gop (Gal. iv. 8; 
t Thess. iv. 5; 2 Thess. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 21), a description taken 
directly from the O.T. Only in one passage does he so refer 
to the Christian knowledge of Gop, and there at once he sub- 
stitutes for the phrase, itself suggested by the preceding descrip- 
tion of their Gentile state, the thought of Gop’s knowledge of 
them (Gal. iv. 9). We may compare too I Cor. xili. 12. Only 
once does he speak of his own knowledge of Gop and then in 
a context which sums up the experience and trust of his whole 
Christian life (2 Tim. i. 12). And in describing the spiritual 
man in I Cor. ii. 15 he substitutes for the word knows, ‘where 
the context suggests it, the word examines. ‘This, surely 
calculated, reticence is a very remarkable fact. But before 
attempting to draw conclusions from it, we must not ma 
other fodasiwess AA 0 L aS 

The substantive or verb is used in four passages, peda Ai eee 
iv. 6; Phl. iii. 8-10; Eph. iii. 19, explicitly of #he Knowledge ‘ 
of Christ Jesus. The two latter passages showi,quite clearly 
that in each case the thought is of that intima “given by love 
which characterised the use of the words in vil =e FEA 
ledge of the character obtained by experience ngs 
with the man, n. esp. Phl. /.c. and Eph. /.c. 
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intellectual element is altogether subordinate though obviously 
not excluded. Cf. also Eph.i.7,iv.3; Col.1i.12. Itis noticeable 
that the kind of phrase is more frequent in the Epistles of the 
Captivity. 

Other passages where the wortl occurs may be classified as 
follows : 

He claims knowledge for himself in 2 Cor. vi. 6, xi. 6; the 
former passage having a strong note of apology, the latter of con- 
troversy ; and in 1 Cor. xiii. 2, xiv. 6, where it is a characteristic 
of his gift of prophecy. 

He treats it as a common possession of Christians, the result 
of the possession of the Spirit, in 1 Cor. ii. 12, where it is noticeable 
that for Gop or the things of Gop, suggested by the context, 
he substitutes the things given to us by Gop, cf. Rom. xv. 14; 
2 Conivall, 7 and Eph.) 57) ive 03 5 *Goljr 6) Oy FO. 2 ato: 
The object of knowledge when expressed in all cases is either 
Christ Jesus, or some gift of Gop, and where knowledge is 
associated with other qualities, it is always with moral and 
religious qualities, rather than intellectual, yet it is evident 
from those passages in which the object of knowledge is one of 
Gop’s gifts or dealings with man that the activity of the intellect 
is included in the conception. 

We note also that he uses the group of words with greater 
freedom in 2 Cor. i.—ix. and in the Epistles of the Captivity, 
that is, when controversy is falling into the background. 

Tosumup: for S. Paul knowledge is not used except in reference 
to knowledge of Christ, of Gop’s dealings with men in Christ, 
and, in rare cases, of Gop. The knowledge comes by revelation, 
and deals with revealed secrets. It is a gift of the Spirit, and 
specially characterises the prophet, but is also, in a measure, 
a property of all who are in Christ. The intellectual element 
is therefore subordinate inasmuch as it is not the result of intel- 
lectual effort: but that there is no activity of the intellect in 
connexion with it, it would be unreasonable to maintain. Still 
the dominant idea is of that knowledge which implies personal 
relations, and in detail of the experienced results of those 
personal relations. As revealed, and as being of personal relations, 
this knowledge on the one hand involves as its correlative and 
indeed foundation Gop’s action in ‘knowing’ man: and, on the 
other, emphasises with an all but exclusive emphasis the condi- 
tion, in man, of love, as the spring and medium for the effective 
realisation of the personal relation. 

What then are the sources or affinities of this idea of knowledge? 

It is obvious to look to the Old Testament: and in fact we 
find there the two main characteristics of S. Paul’s use. In the 
first place, ‘knowledge of Gop’ is, the distinctive characteristic 
of the religious man (cf. 1 Kings li. 10; 1 Chron. xxviii. 9; 
Ps. ix. 11; Hab. i. 14 =Isa. xi. 9: and esp. Ps: cxxxix, area? 
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few illustrative passages), and is predominantly ethical, being 
not merely knowledge about Gop, but acquaintance with His 
character and ways gained by experience. Further this know- 
ledge is in a particular degree the property of the prophet (e.g. 
i Kings ui. 7). ‘This knowledge of Gop on the part of men is 
man’s fellowship with Gop’ (Davidson, O.T. Theol., 1. 74). And, 
in the second place, we have the same emphasis laid on Gop’s 
knowledge of man, as the precedent condition of ,all man’s 
knowledge of Gop (Num. xvi. 5; Ps. cxxxix.; Hosea xi. 12; 
Amos iil. 2), and in particular in relation to the prophet, 
Deut. xxxiv. 10; Jer. i. 5. For both aspects of knowledge 
Ps. cxxxix. is crucial evidence (cf. Davidson, op. cit., pp. 180 f.). 

The agreement in this matter between S. Paul and S. John is 
remarkable : 

‘In the Johannine system, “‘knowledge”’ is never a purely 
intellectual process. It is acquired by the exercise of all the 
faculties of intellect, heart and. will. Fellowship and acquaintance 
are its cognate ideas. This conception, which dominates the 
whole O.T. idea of “knowing Gop” and of Gop ‘‘knowing’”’ 
men, is similarly developed in S. Paul’s “knowing Gop or rather 
being known of Him.’ (Brooke, Epp.-Joh., p. 29.) 

It is quite clear, then, that we have in the Old Testament 
definite affinities and the most probable and direct source of 
S. Paul’s use. It is important to emphasise, as regards the use 
alike in the O.T., in S. Paul, and in S. John, the strongly personal 
character of the relation implied. Gop’s knowledge of man 
regards him in his individual life, and developed personality 
(see Ps. cxxxix.): and man’s knowledge of Gop is regarded 
as essentially the acquaintance with Him in His personal dealings 
with man: ‘there rose up no more a prophet in Israel as Moses, 
whom Gop knew face to face’ (Deut. xxxiv. Io). ‘And now, 
Solomon, know the Gop of thy father and serve Him with a 
perfect heart and willing soul.’ It is the personal knowledge of 
a person, and of the relations between them. And it is this 
element in the conception, among other influences, which made 
quite impossible for S. Paul, as indeed for any Jew, that con- 
fusion of natures which we find occurring in other Oriental 
religions, when the highest point of knowledge is imagined : 
no such descriptions as are there current of identity between 
the god and his worshipper (Reitzenstein, pp. 117 f.) are found, 
or indeed conceivable, in S. Paul. MReitzenstein argues, with 
great vigour, that this use of the word knowledge is derived 
from Oriental, and not probably from Jewish sources. How 
the negative can be maintained in view of the O.T. evidence 
is difficult to understand. But as regards the positive, that 
there was any direct borrowing by S. Paul from the language 
or ideas of the mystery religions is made improbable by several 
considerations. 
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(1) In the first place it may be freely conceded that the 
general conception of knowledge, as involving much more than 
the intellectual faculties, is common to perhaps all Oriental 
thought in contrast with the Greek. 

(2) The passages quoted in illustration by Reitzenstein involve 
a much more complete elimination of the intellectual processes 
than there is any ground for attributing to S. Paul. At the 
same time,the end attained is rather the intuition of intellect 
than the intuition of feeling. The gnosis of the mysteries is a 
kind of ghost of intellectualism, its sublimated spirit: while 
the gnosis of S. Paul is the full-blooded embodiment of a personal 
and therefore corporate experience. 

(3) The quasi-magical imputation of universal knowledge in 
detail for the man who has attained knowledge or equality 
with Gop (R., pp. 120 f.) has no parallel in S. Paul: it is indeed 
a curious instance of the meeting of extremfes, when we find the 
elimination of the intellectual process combined with the posses- 
sion of all its results. 

(4) It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the difference of 
atmosphere and of fundamental ideas, which the place of Jove in 
S. Paul’s conception of knowledge causes between him and the 
writers to whom R. refers. In the latter the idea is completely 
absent. And yet for S. Paul Jove is not a mere contrast to or 
substitute for knowledge: it is its very nerve and life. It 
is love which knows, and he who knows only truly knows so 
far as he loves. And this is no mere metaphor or sentiment: 
it describes accurately and completely that knowledge which 
exists between persons, which, as we have seen, is the essential 
characteristic of the term to S. Paul. On the other hand, this 
emphasis on love is perfectly consistent with the O.T. conception, 
though it is developed in a thoroughly original way. 

(5) The stress laid by S. Paul upon Gop’s knowledge of man, 
as the true basis for man’s knowledge of Gop, has no true parallel 
in the writings referred to. It is true that R. is able to quote 
one passage from the Hermetic writings (x. 5, R., p. 127) in 
which Gop’s knowledge of men is referred to: but the idea is 
not in any way developed; for the possibility of knowing the 
whole stress is laid on the ascetic preparation and the sudden 
illumination. 

(6) It must be said, further, that the most striking parallels to 
S. Paul’s language are all-taken from the Corpus of Hermetic 
writings, of which the date, so far as we can guess at it, does not 
exclude the possibility of the influence of Christian teaching 
and documents. In particular the quotation last referred to 
comes from a book which is under strong suspicion of Christian 
influence (see J.7.S., xv., no. 60, pp. 536f.). Until this question 
is more radically treated, the evidence of these documents must 
lie under the gravest suspicion. 
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(7) If there is any influence of the language of the mystery 
religions on S. Paul’s language or thoughts, I should rather 
find it in the remarkable reticence of S. Paul on this subject 
of knowledge. This might conceivably be explained by his 
acquaintance with the current use of the conception in Hellenistic 
mystic circles, and his clear sense of its defects and dangers. 

(8) This leads to the question whether the gnosis of which 
the Corinthians boasted was allied to this current use. On the 
whole, there is scarcely enough evidence to decide: but the most 
natural inference from the above investigation of passages 
would be that the Corinthians erred by overestimating the 
intellectual element in knowledge, rather than the mystical or 
intuitional element. They certainly had largely failed in regard 
to that element which S. Paul expresses in his appeal to Jove. 
And the hints given in c. ii. that they inclined too much to the 
“wisdom of the world’ seem to point in this direction. It must, 
however, be clearly recognised that S. Paul’s argument assumes 
that they would be prepared for the wider meanings of the word. 
Whether this preparation was given by S. Paul’s teaching, or 
by their knowledge of the language and ideas of the ‘ mysteries,’ 
is not clear. 

_ See Reitzenstein, d. Hellenistische Mysterien-Religionen, pp. 122 

f.; Kennedy, S. Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 161 f.; 
Davidson, O.T. Theology, pp. 741.,180b; J. M. Creed, J.T.S., 
Xv., no. 60, pp. 513 f.; Weiss, 1 Cor., p. 300 and Moulton-Milligan, 
Vocab. s.v. 


B. Spirit 


The object of this note is not to give a full account of S. Paul’s 
doctrine of the Spirit but to draw out some of its main charac- 
teristics, with a view to outlining the connexion of the doctrine 
with the Old Testament, and tracing the development which 
we find in S. Paul: and in conclusion we shall briefly compare 
the conception of spirit and spirits, as it appears in the Greek 
mystery religions and magical literature, as presented by 
Reitzenstein. 

The fundamental conception of the Spirit in S. Paul is directly 
derived from the Old Testament. It is briefly Gop working 
upon man. In the O.T. the spirit is primarily the sign of life 
given by Gop, and becomes not merely the principle of vitality 
itself, but the unseen spiritual element in man, and so man’s 
spirit as that which he has from Gop and by which he knows 
and is in communion with Gop. The main thought is therefore 
of energy, power, especially vital power, whether that is conceived 
of as the divine energy, the Spirit of Gop ; or as human, the spirit 
of man; or again as the energy imparted to the human spirit 
by the Divine. The Spirit of Gop is Gop working upon man: 
and the spirit of man is that characteristic of man’s nature by 
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which he is able to receive the workings of Gop and by them 
to be stimulated and heightened in his natural faculties. It is 
not till the later prophets and Psalms that this idea of energy 
takes on a definitely moral character, a development coincident 
with the growth in the moral comception of Gop. ‘As prophecy 
became more purely ethical and threw off excitement of an 
external kind, the internal revelation and moral elevation 
continued to be ascribed to the Spirit. But this revelation is not 
usually considered to be mere thought communicated, but rather 
an elevation and greater power of mind, which may, as in Isaiah 
xi. 2, ramify into’‘many directions as wisdom, judicial discern- 
ment, counsel, executive and fear of the Lord’ (Davidson, op. 
cit., p. 199). The work of the Spirit is conceived in this stage 
as stimulating in man those dispositions and activities which 
bring him nearer to the character of Gop, ‘the clean heart,’ 
‘the stedfast spirit’ (Swete, H.D.B.). 

A special form of the influence of the Spirit is the ecstatic 
condition which occasionally accompanied revelations to prophets 
as in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But this is comparatively rare. 

In S. Paul’s use we have the same fundamental conception 
of the Spirit, as GoD exercising power upon man—a description, 
that is, not so much of the being of Gop, as of His action—but 
there is a marked development on two lines. In the first place, 
the conception is more concrete. It is characteristic, not only 
of S. Paul but of the New Testament generally, that the term 
‘the Holy Spirit’ or ‘the Spirit,’ without the genitive of the 
pronoun, takes the place of ‘His Spirit’ of the O.T. And ‘the 
Spirit’ is spoken of not only in action upon man, but in relation 
also to Gop, as knowing the things of Gop (1 Cor. il. If), as 
interceding with Gop for man (Rom. viii. 27), as uniting His 
testimony with ours (Rom. viii. 16), as being sent forth from Gop 
(Gal. iv. 6, cf. v. 4) in fulfilment of His promise (Gal. ill. 14). 
Such phrases as these imply a conception of a more concrete 
character than we find in the O.T., and indeed such as we cannot 
adequately describe by any less significant term than personal. 

In the second place, the emphasis on the moral effects of the 
working of the Spirit is so enormously strengthened, that it 
becomes the dominant element. The ‘fruits of the Spirit’ are 
“love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, self-mastery’ (Gal. v. 22). ‘The Spirit of the life which is 
in Christ frees from sin and death’ (Rom. viii. 2). These are 
typical phrases which express the dominant idea. The moral 
reformation, which the law could only point to, is effected by 
the Spirit: and the necessity, which S. Paul was under, to provide 
an ethical justification for his Gospel superseding law was met by 
the assertion of the moral power,of the Spirit. 

This development is connected with the primitive doctrine of 
the Person of Christ. As Christ, if we may say so, is the focus 
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of all Gon’s relation and dealings, so the Spirit of Gop is also 
called the Spirit of Christ: and in His working upon man He 
brings man into union with Christ, and forms the character 
of Christ in man; so that it is almost indifferent whether we 
speak of ‘Christ in us’ or ‘the Spirit which dwelleth in us.’ 
And it is this work of the Spirit, as the power by which men have 
in them the life of Christ and are enabled to be Christlike, which 
gives such predominance to the ethical aspect and results of His 
working. 

No representation of S. Paul’s use in this matter is adequate 
which does not recognise the predominance of this moral quality. 
It is on the lines of the O.T. development, but carried far forward. 

In accordance again with the O.T. conception, the Spirit 
produces its effect on individual men, not by superseding but 
by stimulating their natural powers. Here again the most potent 
and characteristic way of His working is to give strength to the 
human spirit, in its aspect of will, in the struggle against sin 
in the flesh (Rom. vill.). But in 1 Cor. and Eph. stress is also 
laid on His heightening and illuminating the faculty of the 
human spirit, in its aspect of intelligence, enabling it to attain 
knowledge of divine things. Cf. Exod. xxxi. 3; Deut. xxxiv. 9; 
Isa. xi. 2 al. In connexion with this we may class, as is done 
in I Cor. xii., the strengthening of the social gifts of teaching, 
healing, governing, and administration, which found their use 
in the needs of the growing life of the new Society of Christ. 

Further, in 1 Cor. xv., we have a remarkable presentation of 
the working of the Spirit, in quickening the whole nature of man 
with the new powers of the life eternal: an echo and development 
of that strain in O.T. teaching according to which the Spirit is 
the source of all life. 

This enumeration brings us to those particular effects of the 
working of the Spirit which have some prominence in the Epistles 
to the Corinthians: prophecy, tongues, and ecstasy. Of these 
prophecy has marked characteristics of its own. It is a gift 
of the Spirit which brings with it a high degree of knowledge 
of divine things (xiii. 2) though that knowledge is still partial 
and limited (xiii. 9). It requires faith, in a high degree, in the 
possessor of the gift (xi. 3, cf. Rom. xt O)ee Les chief business is 
edification (xiv. 3, 4), and it therefore deals with divine truth, 
not in the abstract or simply as matter for contemplation, but 
in its bearing upon life, as conveying religious and moral principles 
(cf. 1 Thess. v. 20;.-Acts xv. 22). In dealing with individuals, 
the prophet touches the heart, convicts of sin, reveals hidden 

-motives even to the man himself, and enforces the consciousness 
of the presence of the true Gop (xiv. 24 f.). He, in fact, preaches 
and preaches home the Gospel as a power for salvation: and, 
in this particular, he shares the work of the Apostle (xu. 28, 
cf. Eph. iv. 11). In all his exercise of the gift, the prophet acts. 
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consciously and with full command of himself (xiv. 32). He 
differs from the teacher, perhaps, in the more direct conscious- 
ness of the divine inspiration, and consequently, in the more 
original exposition of divine truth. 

It is to be noticed that therg is no hint, in any of these 
references, of the prophetic state involving ecstasy or dreams. 
The condition suggested belongs to that stage in the O.T. develop- 
ment of the prophetic idea, in which the prophet, while uncom- 
promisingly conscious of direct inspiration by Gop, is at the 
same time in the fullest command of his own faculties and 
exercises them to the full in the exposition of religious and moral 
truth. ‘His whole religious mind is engaged. He enters into the 
fellowship of Gop, his mind occupied with all his own religious 
interests and all those of the people of Gop; and, his mind 
thus occupied, he reaches the truth relevant to the occasion’ 
(H. Davidson ap. H.D.B. Prophecy, p. 166b). We may find 
cardinal instances of S. Paul’s own prophetic faculty in cc. xiii. 
and xv. 20 f. of this Epistle: while xv. 1-19 gives a good instance 
of his practice as teacher. 

We pass to the particular manifestation of the Spirit which is 
described as speaking ‘in tongues.’ 

It is important, first, to observe that reference to the particular 
operation by way of tongues and ecstasy is almost confined to 
these Fpistles. If we except the possibility of such a reference 
in 1 Thess. v. 20, and it is only a possibility, we find no such 
reference to tongues except in I Cor. and to ecstasy except in 
2 Cor. xii. 2 Thess. ii. 2 clearly refers to the articulate utterance 
of prophets, true or false; cf. Acts xix. 6. This constitutes a 
very remarkable testimony to the quite subordinate place which 
these operations occupied in S. Paul’s conception of the working 
of the Spirit. 

But, secondly, even in 1 Cor. the whole course of the argument 
of cc. xii. and xiv. emphasises this subordination. The test of 
value to be attached to various operations of the Spirit is moral. 
The question is how far does each recognised operation contribute 
to the building up of the Christian life in the individual and in 
the society. And when this test is applied to ‘tongues’ it becomes 
clear that they occupy the lowest place. 

It is, then, to be noticed that this is the only case in which there 
is a supersession of the action of human will and intellect due 
to the operation of the Spirit. And, again, it is the case in which 
the element of moral effect is reduced to a minimum. 

It is not unreasonable to conclude that this particular 
phenomenon was confined chiefly, if not entirely, to Corinth: | 
and to seek for its occasion in the circumstances of the Corinthian 
Church. 

S. Paul himself recognises (xii. 2) that in their heathen state 
the Corinthians had been familiar with some of the phenomena 
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which occurred in their assemblies and were attributed to the 
influence of the Spirit: and his object in dealing with these 
phenomena is to give a criterion by which the effects of the 
Holy Spirit may be recognised, and to provide a standard of value 
for the different effects. The criterion by the nature of the case 
can be directly applied only to utterances which are intelligible, 
whether directly or by interpretation. The criterion is conformity 
to the fundamental Christian attitude to the Person of Jesus: 
and that not merely as the assertion of belief in a dogma but as 
the confession of allegiance to Jesus as Lord. This is in close 
accordance with his regular conception of the Spirit as the medium 
of union between the believer and his. Lord: and corresponds 
as strictly with his fundamentally ethical view of the action 
of the Spirit. Again, the standard of value, especially expounded 
in c. xiv., is service to the moral and spiritual good of the com- 
munity: measured by this standard all merely ecstatic states 
and unintelligible utterances are relegated to an inferior position: 
they may give evidence to the individual who experiences them 
of communion with Gop, but such evidence is necessarily incom- 
raunicable, and has no ethical or social bearing. It is obvious 
that the whole conception is dominated by the tests and theory 
of values, so to speak, which are derived from the deyeloped 
teaching of the Old Testament, carried on and interpreted by 
the fact of the Incarnation. 

The phenomena of the heathen experience of the Corinthians 
may be gathered from Reitzenstein’s collections. But even so 
a caution must be expressed. A fundamental defect of that 
author’s method is that he rarely gives the dates of his documents : 
and when so much of his argument depends on the examination 
of the uses of words and phrases, chronology becomes a matter 
of vital importance. In particular, the large use which he makes 
of Hermetic literature can lead to no solid conclusions until 
the date of the literature itself, and of the sources which it 
embodies, are more precisely known. The more carefully the 
passages which he quotes are weighed the stronger does the 
conviction grow that Christian influence has been at work in 
them, as certainly as much of the magic literature is coloured 
by Old Testament phraseology. See above, p. 202. 

With this caution, we may observe that the characteristic 
effect of divine possession, in non-Christian circles, was the 
complete supersession of the human activities and faculties, 
so that the man possessed became merely the channel of the 
divine expression, with no control over himself or any part in 
the action or utterance. In the ideas more definitely associated 
with the mysteries this led to the conception of a complete 
transformation of the human nature into the divine, yet so that, 
by a natural illogicality, in some sense the human personality 
was conceived as persisting through the change, and itself 
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becoming capable of divine omniscience, and, if not of divine 
omnipresence, of at least visiting the regions of the divine 
presence. As positive results of these conceptions, some form 
of ecstasy was conceived ‘of as regularly connected with the 
experience: and a new intuitipn of things human and divine 
was given, itself for the most part remaining incommunicable. 

The emphasis on ecstasy, with, for its natural consequence, the 
almost exclusively individualistic character of the experiences 
recorded, necessarily leads to the minimising of the social and 
moral bearings. While much stress is laid on the ascetic prepara- 
tion for the highest experience, and while a moral elevation is 
undoubtedly associated with it when complete, the whole teaching 
is practically barren of moral and spiritual fruit: and in at least 
some of its manifestations it not only allows but utilises the 
grosser forms of immorality. The fact is that the conception 
of the divine which underlies these systems, 1f they can be called 
such, is predominantly abstract, metaphysical, intellectual. The 
moral and social elements in that conception, present already 
in the Jewish religion but immensely developed in the Christian, 
are here always subordinate, often and perhaps generally im- 
perceptible. This fundamental contrast makes any essential 
derivation of S. Paul’s conceptions from those of these religious 
and magical systems impossible. 

On the other hand, it is clear from these Epistles that the 
Corinthians were familiar in some form with ideas and practices 
similar to those preserved for us in the literature which 
Reitzenstein has brought to our notice. And it is also clear that 
the disproportionate emphasis on the intellectual elements and 
the subordination or ignoring of the moral and social qualities 
were prominent defects of the Corinthian Church. We may 
reasonably credit these defects to the influence of the mystery 
religions with their like weakness, in combination with the 
speculative tendencies of Greek philosophy. And we conclude 
that their influence upon S. Paul is to be found first in some of 
his language; though he constantly imports into it the fuller 
meanings derived from his own experience; and, secondly, in 
the character of his arguments, which are directed to substituting 
for the weak and beggarly elements of religion which the 
Corinthians had acquired in this way, the infinitely larger and 
deeper conceptions of moral and spiritual realities, which he had 
learnt from his Old Testament education and developed in the 
light of his belief in the Incarnation. 

I take the liberty of quoting the following passage as confirming 
and supplementing the conclusions arrived at above. ‘The 
differences are obvious. The most noteworthy among them is 
the presence in Christianity, and the absence in the Pagan 
Mysteries, of a strong historic element. Isis and Mithras were 
figures of mythology, not of history. The help given by Isis 
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to her votaries, the labours of Mithras in the service of mankind, 
were to be apprehended only by faith. But Jesus had dwelt on 
earth, had formed a society, in Palestine. Though the exalted 
Christ was the source of the life of the Church, yet the Church 
was certain that the life in heaven and in the Church of Christ 
was a direct continuation of the human life of the Founder. Of 
course these facts draw a broad line of distinction between the 
mystery religions and Christianity. Also the connexion of 
Christianity with the Old Testament and the life of the Jewish 
people caused it to set forth on a higher ethical level than any 
sect of Paganism. All our evidence shows that the great teachers 
of early Christianity would have nothing to do with the Pagan 
rites, but regarded them as the invention of evil spirits. That 
they would at all consciously adopt them or borrow from them, 
is most unlikely. Yet in any broad view of history it will appear 
that ideas, when, as it is said, they are in the air, appear at the 
same time in many schools of thought and in many organised 
societies, where we cannot trace any visible lines of influence. 
The ideas are, like Virgil’s spirits in Hades, waiting eagerly for 
a body in which they may clothe themselves so as to appear 
on the stage of mundane affairs: and no one can say whence 
they come and whither they go.’ P. Gardner, The Ephesian 
Gospel (Crown Theological Library), pp. rot ff. 
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